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Cuapter I, 


PAUL LAWFORD TO MRS. WOODFALL. 

“Darkingford, February 18, 18—. 
4 Y DEAREST KATTY. 

On the principle of business first and pleasure after- 
wards, listen to this: business done by your good-for-nothing 
brother—none; situations secured by the same, lucrative or 
otherwise—none ; prospects of coming into any such situation— 
none. Expenses since he last wrote to you, the same as the week 
before. If that is not taking a negative view of things, I don’t 
know what is. It seems to me that it would be folly to enlarge 
upon a situation which is so very much like it has been ever since 
Icame to this—I was going to say, cursed town, only there is a 
folly and a futility about such expressions which revolts me; and 
at my age a man should have learnt, if not to make money with 
success, at least to do without it with the nearest approach to 
equanimity that he can compass. And if there was no one but 
myself to think of, I don’t know that there would be a more 
contented fellow in England. However, I will not enlarge upon 
that. I’m here, and on the chance of a chance turning up, here I 
mean to stop for the present. 

“Now that business is done with, let us to the pleasure, and 
you will open your eyes at the idea of any pleasure existing for 
me in a place of which I have such an opinion as I have of this. 
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Have I ever mentioned Hugh Nowell to you, as an acquaintance 
of mine? I don’t feel sure, but I think I must have done, for he 
is about the only fellow in all this exhilarating town in whom I 
have been able to get up the semblance of a feeling of interest, 
I saw him first at his grandfather’s office ; I had an introduction 
to one Hankinson, the manager ; and I repaired there in search of 
a clerkship or correspondentship, or anything they would or could 
give me. I got nothing of the sort, but I made the acquaintance 
of this young fellow. He’s a dark, handsome sort of a lad, quick- 
tempered, and desperately in earnest about everything—rather a 
contrast in that way to your humble scribe. I see you wag your 
head in mournful assent; and you may continue to do so, but 
hear my tale, I beg. I saw Hugh Nowell, because Hankinson 
was out, and he was next in authority; despite the differences 
between us we got talking, and hit it offin some way. He didn’t 
find me a shop, but he came and called upon me, and talked 
politics, like everyone does here; they are a most combative set. 
Politics, he informed me, were the joy of his life, and it was quite 
evident from his way of talking that he really believes it matters 
something whether you have opinions or not on the question. I 
pointed out to him what a mistake this is, how very much better 
off one is if one treats such things with the contempt that is their 
due. It shocked him very much; we were nearly cutting every 
tie of friendship, &c.; but then he kindly thought better of it, 
clothed his mind in a more charitable garment, excused me to 
himself by the theory that I was not quite all there, and we have 
been as thick as ever again, since. He has salved over to his own 
conscience the sin of associating with one who, not being an 
avowed Radical, must have leanings towards the opposite camp, 
by making the most persevering and praiseworthy attempts to 
convert me. He brings me books on his side of the question, and 
pamphlets, and has good hopes that ultimately I shall lay hold of 
the saving faith of Radicalism and be healed. It is very nice to 
see so much enthusiasm ; only all his books and all his theories 
remind me powerfully of the tale I have lately heard about 
Hugh’s own grandfather—a venerable man who has risen from 
nothing, to be fearfully and stupendously rich. Some one re- 
proached him with having been. a Radical when he was young and 
poor, and having turned Conservative as soon as he was old 
and rich. 

“Eh! why, it’s all the same,’ he said. ‘Radical, what is 
Radical ? its nought but a Tory ’bout brass.’ 

“What is more to the point, is that he—Hugh Nowell, I 
mean—said he would keep a look-out for anything that he 
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thought might suit me. How oldis he? you wonder. I have 
never asked him, but I should say, about five-and-twenty. And 
I am thirty-one, and allowing myself to be patronised by a child 
like this, is what you indignantly think. Wait a little, till you 
hear the rest of my tale. This Hugh Nowell, to be brief, is in 
business with his grandfather, a certain old James Nowell, who is 
a rough diamond if ever there was one, and who owns cotton 
factories—big ones—on the outskirts of the town: you would be 
none the wiser if I told you in which quarter, but not in this 
one where I live. 

“When I say Hugh is ‘in business’ with his venerable relative, 
I mean, so to speak. The old fellow takes care that he shall not 
want for hard work, though I don’t imagine he has promoted him 
to any real responsibility, or given him any share in the annual 
profits yet. That is of little consequence, however. Old James 
will presently die—ghastly though the idea may be to him, as it 
is to most old people—and when he does, Master Hugh will be a 
very rich man. Old James, I may add, is, in addition to his other 
engaging qualities, a thorough miser. I never saw him till last 
night, but I had gathered long since, from Hugh’s sudden 
silences and reserves, whenever the discourse wandered anywhere 
near domestic matters, that his grandfather was not what you 
would call a nice old gentleman. And this is how I came to see 
him. 

“T had been tramping about all day, or riding on the tops of 
omnibuses, from one office to another, from this warehouse to 
that, till my whole head was weary, and my whole heart sick. I 
wasn’t wanted in any of them. A dense fog had come on, too, 
thick enough to choke a dog. It was well that the darkness de- 
scended early, for not the most beautiful woman’s face in the world 
but would have looked green, and blue, and yellow in that atmo- 
sphere ; while as for us men, the less said of us the better. I got 
home—home, you know—about half-past five, and not having 
tasted bite or sup since my sumptuous breakfast at eight o’clock 
in the morning, I commanded my landlady to let me have dinner, 
and although it consisted of cold shoulder-blade of mutton (I am 
letting myself down gently into a vegetarian) with bread and 
potatoes on which to carouse at discretion—or indiscretion—and 
although I was faint with hunger, yet, you will be astonished to 
hear, I did not make much of a meal. I got the ghastly-looking 
débris cleared away as soon as I could; drew the curtains—I have 
mentioned before that they are of green moreen with slits in 
them; built up a fire without regard to cost—I wonder why 
lodging-house coals always crumble away into white ashes as soon 
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as they smell the fire; lighted my pipe, and prepared to get 
through the evening as well as I could. I had got a book—a 
novel—and I was curious to see whether any of the characters in 
it were so uncomfortable in their love quarrels and high-flown 
troubles as I was in my suburban lodgings and with my mutton 
bone. I hadn’t read two pages before it occurred to me that I 
would first try to carve a little box for Humphrey, out of a piece 
of myrtle wood that I possessed. I was just falling to upon the 
work, and thinking that after all the evening might not seem 
more than a week long, when I heard a loud ring which I was 
much too modest to connect in any way with myself, till Mrs. 
Smirthwaite opened the door and ushered in ‘a gentleman.’ 
You know what wild ideas one has when one is so badly off that 
any change at all must necessarily be for the better. Before the 
‘gentleman’ fairly got into the room, I had time to imagine a 
whole series of brilliant events, culminating in my being made a 
partner in one of the richest manufacturing houses in Darkingford. 
I did not quite lose all hope when I saw who it really was—Hugh 
Nowell, and he looked as if he were in a hurry. 

“*Oh! Lawford——’ 

“* Nowell—good evening,’ I said, dissembling, and looking as 
if I supposed he had just dropped in to call upon me. ‘ How are 
you to-night ?’ 

“Very well, thanks. I must not sit down. I’ve come to ask 
you a favour.’ 

“¢ Anything that I can possibly do,’ I began blandly, conclud- 

ing at once that their foreign clerk had been seized with sudden 
illness or had an accident, and that Nowell had bethought him- 
self of asking me to see them through the emergency. 
. “Well! it’s just this. I know it’s a queer thing to ask, and 
no great compliment to you, but on an emergency, you know—’ 
(I now was sure it was something of the nature I have described) 
‘and you must not blame me for my grandfather’s caprices.’ 

“¢What the dickens does he mean?’ thought I. ‘Does old 
Nowell want me to begin as a doffer, before rising to greater 
responsibility?’ (A doffer, Katty, my dear, is usually a boy, 
occupying the meanest and most elementary grade amongst the 
operatives of a factory, essential, like most drudges, and despised 
like all of them.) I smiled sweetly, and waited to hear more. I 
was almost ready to take the doffer’s place, if it were offered to 
me. 

“¢The fact is,’ Nowell said, ruffling up his brow, and half- 
laughing ; ‘we're having a party to-night—at least, my grand- 
father is—a kind of dinner-party, half religious and half business, 
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worldly and other worldly, at the same time; and one man has 
failed us at the last moment, and ; 

“Then I knew; and, Katty, if it had not been that “every con- 
sideration of decency and manliness, &c., forbade, I could have sat 
down and groaned with disappointment. I suppose my counten- 
ance expressed some of the deep disturbance which was in my soul. 

“ Nowell saw it, and luckily imputed it to my offended dignity 
as a man of society, and a diner-out, bless his innocent soul ! 

“¢ You must not be offended, Lawford, really. I have wished 
many a time to ask you to come and spend an evening with us, 
but I can’t ask people. It is not my fault, I assure you, that your 
first invitation from me comes in such a shape. I can tell you, 
these big business feeds, given to keep customers in good humour, 
are anything but enlivening; and all I can say is, that if you will 
be so good as to come, and fill up this gap, ’tis you who will confer 
the favour. Would you mind ?’ 

“There is something about the lad that I can’t help liking, 
and his earnestness amuses me. He was nearly as serious about 
this, as he is about the innate right of a nation to manhood 
suffrage. And I knew it was perfectly true that he would have 
asked me long ago if he could. And—let me be honest—the word 
‘dinner’ had awakened hopes and desires long dormant, and as I 
had hoped, dead. 

“ T waved aside all apologies, so as to put him at his ease, and 
said : 

“*My dear Nowell, make no excuses. We know each other 
sufficiently well now, I hope, to be able to ask little favours like 
this of each other. I will go with pleasure, if you will tell me 
when.’ 

“<«Well, now, if you don’t mind—if I may wait while you 
dress, I'll take you back with me. It is but a stone’s throw.’ 

“This is true. Old Nowell, who scorns the idea of living in 
anyway up to the income which he has grubbed together so toil- 
somely, lives not far away from me; only his house is a big one, 
standing in a broad thoroughfare ; my lodging is in a slum lead- 
ing out of the said thoroughfare. 

“TI left Nowell to study the splendours of my sitting-room, 
rushed upstairs, and reviewed my resources. They are somewhat 
scanty now; still, if you’ve got any evening toggery at all, you 
look much the same as another man who could buy up all Poole’s 
shop. In about ten minutes I thought I presented a very respec- 
table appearance.” 

(“ Of course'you did, you dear old Paul!” reflects Mrs. Woodfall, 
absorbed in the account, “with your handsome face, and your 
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yellow hair, and your bonny blue eyes, and your figure like a 
prince, and feeling so hungry after your mutton bone! Oh dear, 
it’s a prince he ought to be, and he’ll never be anything but a 
pauper ! ”) 

“Then Nowell and I turned out into the fog, and trotted as fast 
as we could along the street and round the corner to 61, Great 
North Street, which is where his grandfather lives. He kept up 
a running explanation all the way, amidst our chokings and cough- 
ings, of how it was awfully good of me to go, and how I should 
find the people awfully slow, and how I was not to be surprised 
at anything his grandfather said, or did. So I encased myself in 
a triple armour of resolution, that nothing short of a civil recep- 
tion should awaken the slightest surprise in me; and I kept on 
saying Yes, and No, till we got to the door, and he let himself 
in. 

“Of course, 61, Great North Street is a mansion fit for kings, 
in comparison with my dwelling ; still, as the house of a man who 
is said to have twenty thousand a year, it has nothing remarkable 
about it except its inadequacy. It is a double house, forming the 
centre of a row of single ones. They have all, if you could see 
them by daylight, stucco fronts (stucco does not wear well in 
this climate), and ironwork porches, and balconies on the first- 
floor. 

“There was a savoury smell, I will say that; and when we had 
taken off our coats, Nowell took me upstairs, and into a big room, 
which I suppose is the drawing-room. 

“There was a company assembled. Now that I come to the 
point, I feel how impossible it is for my feeble pen to do justice 
to that company. It is appalling when one thinks of what a vast 
mass of British men and women it is more or less typical. I 
never was so thankful before that you and I, and all belonging to 
us, escaped being respectable. To that, I attribute the fact that I 
am even so decent, or so little indecent as I am, in my life and 
conduct. To feel that one had to sustain the burden of a respec- 
tability like that would either crush one, paralysed for ever, into 
its shape, or drive one into every kind of excess, by way ofa 
relief from its iron gloom and monotony. 

“T think I will go on the principle of seniores priores, and begin 
with the venerable host himself. I had never seen him before. 
His health had been bad all the winter—bronchitis, I think—and 
he had not been allowed to leave the house. 

“ When I went in with Hugh, this venerable man was sitting 
at one side of the fireplace, in ordinary morning dress, and with 
a little black velvet skull-cap on his head; a stalwart stick, the 
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knob of which he grasped tightly, was in his shrivelled hand. 
AndI got the impression that whatever he clutched or took a 
fancy to, be the same a thing, a whim, a prejudice, or a hatred, 
that same he would hold as he did the knob of his stick, with a 
grip that nothing but death would be able to loosen. He had 
silvery white hairs, innocent and hoary, falling over his bowed old 
shoulders. So far as one can judge from a wrinkled old face of 
seventy or eighty, I should say that in youth he had been hand- 
some. But now, with every wish to make allowances for age and 
circumstances, all I can say is, he looked like an embodied Snarl, 
which might bark forth at any moment. When we came in he 
fixed his eyes upon us, and scowled till we could hardly see them ; 
and he continued thus to glare at us as we went up the room—it 
was a good long room, and the ordeal was a trying one, but I 
went through it with my accustomed self-possession. 

“<«This is Mr. Lawford, sir ; a friend of mine, who hes consented 
to take Mr. Magson’s place.’ 

“ He spoke pretty loud, but his grandsire feigned not to hear 
him. 

“* Who, do you say?’ he asked, surveying me as if I were a 
pickpocket, and he would like to lay his stick about me. 

“Nowell repeated the information, while the company main- 
tained a deadly silence. 

“¢*Hoh!’ said Mr. Nowell, senior, and glared harder than 
ever. 

“My private opinion is that old men—or old women either, if 
there are any—who behave in that way ought to be strangled. 
Not a word of welcome, not even a ‘ How-do-you-do?’ to which 
one might have muttered an answer. What can you say to 
‘Hoh’? I did my possible. As he said nothing, neither did I. I 
contained my indignation, and dissembled again, bowing solemnly, 
and looking as majestic as I could. Then at last he gave a sort 
of nod; and Nowell, who quite understood the circumstances, 
took my arm, and wheeled me round, and I began to observe the 
rest of the company. But each in his turn. You can leave this 
unread if you like. I have nothing to do, no other news to give 
you, and it amuses me to write it, soI shall go on till I have 
done, 

““*Mrs. Robson—Mr. Lawford,’ said Nowell; and I bowed 
myself before an elderly woman, in whose grey countenance, and 
hair like unto it, all the conventionality, and dulness, and ultra- 
respectability of the whole set seemed to be concentrated, as 
salient characteristics are concentrated in a type. When I saw 
her my heart sank. She wore a black silk gown and a white lace 
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cap; and I think if one had wanted to give a name to the thing 
of which she was the expression, ‘ rigidity’ is the word one would 
have chosen. I almost expected her to say ‘Hoh!’ too; perhaps 
all the company might say it. But she did not; she held out her 
hand, and though she did not manage to conjure up a smile, she 
did say, ‘How do you do, Mr. Lawford? We are much obliged 
to you for coming.’ I responded to the effect that I was happy 
to be of service in any way. I concluded from her words that, 
whether relation or housekeeper, Mrs. Robson was the mistress of 
the house; for, I must tell you, Hugh Nowell had never men- 
tioned a relation to me, except his grandfather ; and, for aught I 
knew, he might live alone with this engaging old man. Nowell 
then, with undisturbed solemnity of demeanour, wheeled me off 
once more, to the other side of a round table, at which two young 
ladies were sitting. They were both dressed in white, and one 
of them, as I soon discovered, was a bride. 

“*Mrs, Roper—my cousin, Miss Nowell—Mr. Lawford,’ said 
Hugh; and then he loosed my arm, and I knew that I was to be 
spared introductions to the rest of the company. The bride 
smirked ; ‘my cousin, Miss Nowell,’ first gave a steady look at 
me; then shot a glance at Hugh, and her lips gave a queer little 
twitch, as if she would have liked to burst out laughing; after 
which she cast her eyes down, and maintained silence. 

““* My brother was so sorry he couldn’t come,’ the bride said to 
Nowell; and I heard her in a sort of dream, my attention being 
otherwise occupied, as I will explain to you. 

“* We are sorry not to see him,’ said Hugh. 

“T took the intensest dislike on the spot to this wretched bride, 
though it was only later in the evening that I was able to give 
my undivided attention to her. I wish you could have seen her. 
She was very stout, and I suppose what you would call pretty, in 
a florid, full-blown common style—dark hair and eyes, and red 
cheeks, like one of Etty’s sirens, and about as attractive to me. 
Said hair fluffed out over her far from intellectual forehead in 
front, piled high behind, and bound stoutly together by ropes of 
pearls. Diamonds she wore in great abundance: likewise lace, 
likewise satin, with an extensive display of bust and red, stout 
arms—general effect, too much stuff in the skirt of her gown, and 
far too little in the body of the same, with appearance of bursting 
out of her garment on all sides: a horrid, imbecile smirk, and 
affectations enough to sicken you; a high, mincing voice, which 
thousands of pounds worth of jewellery could never have 
sweetened—altogether, a loathly spectacle to me. She went on 
smirking and talking to Nowell the uttermost nothings, and he 
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raised his eyebrows, and cast down his eyes, and did the civil as 
well as he could. 

“ But, to tell the truth, I did not discover all these seductive 
bridal charms until much later in the entertainment; though, 
when I had beheld them, they made, as you will have seen, a 
vivid impression upon me. I saw them now as in a glass darkly, 
for I was so bewildered and so lost in astonishment at the aspect 
of ‘my cousin, Miss Nowell,’ that I felt feeble with surprise. I 
had no idea that Hugh had such a relation. How he could live 
daily with her, and never speak of her, is a great mystery to me. 
I have knocked about in a good many places, and in all sorts of 
company, but I am quite serious when I say that nowhere, be it 
in ‘Greece, Italy, or England,’ not to mention the tropics or the 
antipodes, did I ever see a face that I thought so beautiful. And 
the odd part of it is, that none of them seemed to know in the 
least what sort of a creature they had amongst them. Such a face 
cannot be described ; it is itself. But you will know the style of 
it if I tell you that it is pale, with the true morbidezza pallor ; 
and grand—not pretty or beautiful, and nothing else—with a 
certain antique, classical grandeur, but living, not marble. I 
would not answer altogether for the sweetness and reasonableness 
of the nature under that magnificent gloomy mask of a face—but 
as a mask, it is enough to set any number of men raving. Eyes, 
of I don’t know what colour—the colour of midnight, I suppose— 
a violet, not a black midnight; and hair, waving, thick, and 
abundant, to match. A fine, sculptured sort of throat, and 
delicate little ears, like shells, in delightful contrast to those of 
the bride, and a figure which I call perfect, on the slender side of 
fulness. 

“Tt is all very fine to catalogue her beauties in this way, one by 
one, but I feel somewhat as if I committed sacrilege in doing so ; 
and besides, it gives no idea of the breathing girl—the living 
woman. I said she was in white too; I wonder the bride had not 
the sense to go and sit in another corner, and not place herself in 
such close and disastrous proximity to Miss Nowell. Her gown 
was one of these soft, creamy, Oriental silks—you know the kind 
I mean—which you can crush up in your hand, and they never 
rustle nor crease. In exquisite contradistinction to that of its 
neighbour, this gown was high, and plain, and had little gathers 
or folds—your feminine experience will supply you with the name 
of the thing—up to her beautiful throat and down to her lovely 
elbows, with a silver belt round her waist. She had a coral neck- 
lace round her neck, and coral pins in her dusky hair, and long 
yellow gloves on, but no bracelets nor any horrid shining things 
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about her. I cannot describe the extraordinary effect of her ap- 
pearance amongst these Philistines—like a Sphinx amongst a set 
of domestic animals, or a she-eagle brooding in the midst of a 
flock of barnyard fowls. Where she came from, how she got there, 
by what miraculous chance she is the grand-daughter of the 
embodied Snarl of whom I have spoken, was such a mystery to me, 
that it troubled me and worried me. And how it was that Hugh 
had never so much as mentioned her—unless, indeed, there exists 
a reason for his silence, which I could easily imagine—I cannot 
tell. There was a vacant chair beside her, and I took it, and made 
some observation to her; I think I uttered the meaningless and 
preposterous untruth that Nowell and I had nearly lost our way 
in the fog. 

“<T thought you lived close by—Hugh said so,’ she said, in a 
rather low and decidedly contralto voice, which seemed to reprove 
the bride’s wiry tones. 

“*So I do, in Barton Street,’ said I, resolving to let her know 
at once that it was not from any more distinguished quarter that 
I came. 

“*Then you must both have been very foolish if you could 
possibly lose your way in coming here from there, unless you did 
it on purpose,” she said, with tranquil contempt. I did not care 
for that. I had got her to say something, and I took no notice of 
her disdainful indifference, but said people might do a good many 
rather stupid things when they were in a great hurry. 

“*Do you mean that you were in a hurry to get here?’ she 
asked, measuring me with her eyes in a way that said clearly, 
‘You can say so if you like, but I shall certainly not believe 
you.’ Andthen her glance wandered round to the rest of the 
guests, and mine followed it, while I said : 

“*No; but Hugh was, to get me here.’ 

“She gave a little laugh, and ina momentary silence I observed 
a middle-aged man with a bluff-looking countenance, and a stiff 
air of one unaccustomed to evening dress ; also two more ladies, both 
middle-aged, and both dressed in much barbaric splendour of gold 
of Ophir and diamonds of Golconda. Then dinner was announced, 
and Nowell, seizing hold of me, hurried me off to one of these 
women, whom he called Mrs. Magson, and told me to take her to 
dinner. Then he fled back to the bride, found time to whisper 
something to his cousin, to which she gave a little nod—I 
thought it was odd if he had no understanding with her—and 
with a brave face he led his fair one off; old Nowell came last, 
supported by Mrs. Robson. Nowell did host’s duty, in the matter 
of taking the head of the table and doing the honours. I soon 
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discovered that my lady was the wife of the man who had failed 
to put in an appearance. It didn’t seem to have occurred to her 
that the proper thing would have been for her to stop away too ; 
but I was not sorry for that, as it had at any rate given me the 
opportunity of seeing this extraordinary entertainment and the 
people at it, including Miss Nowell. But it waxes late, and my 


pen drops from my fingers. Good-night, Katty. I will go on 
to-morrow.” 


Cuaprer II. 
THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


* AsI said, Mrs. Magson’s want of acquaintance with the rules 
of etiquette had given me a place at the table, just opposite to 
Miss Nowell, so that I saw her admirably; and the bride, I am 
thankful to say, was far away, beside the devoted Hugh, and on 
my side of the table, so that I didn’t see her at all. I could not 
keep my eyes from this girl’s face. The beauty and the 
melancholy of it grew upon me; and every time I looked at her, 
she seemed to start with ever fresh splendour and loveliness from 
the mass of deadly commonplace which framed her in on every side. 
You will say, it does not in the least follow from her looks that 
she was not as commonplace as the rest of them. I know it need 
not follow; but it is a fact that she is not in the least like the rest of 
them. The conversation was almost entirely about local and 
district matters—about ‘ our chapel,’ and ‘our minister,’ and ‘ our 
committee.” Mrs. Magson enlarged upon them all, and gave me 
the history of the whole church. Old Nowell is a strict Wesleyan 
Methodist, cut and dried, and has given, she told me, ‘sums of 
money’ to ‘our chapel.’ You know the sort of people— 
Dissenters, absolutely rolling in money, and with their ideas of 
how either to spend or to save the same in an enlightened 
manner, ina state of chaos, neither more nor less. There was 
barbaric splendour of jewels which duchesses might have coveted, 
together with a strong feeling against theatrical entertainments, 
as sinful. The remarkably decolletée toilette I have spoken of, 
with every air of mincing and minauderie imaginable, appeared 
not incompatible with a conviction that all card-playing, from a 
friendly rubber downwards, was gambling, and an invention of 
the evil one. But, though I gathered things like this, I had yet to 
learn the strength of the reserve force in the shape of Philistinism, 
dulness, utter absence of any sense of the ridiculous, and any 
appreciation of the fit and appropriate, which this company had 
concealed in the background. After I had let Mrs. Magson 
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discourse for a long time on bazaars, and on what ‘our minister, 
Mr. Partington,’ thought about them, and after I had heard of 
the winter tea-parties, Dorcas meetings, and sales of work, I tried 
to edge gradually round to this girl, and get to know something 
about her. I had tried books and music, but in vain. They 
didn’t read novels; her girls were growing up, and she wished to 
turn their minds to more serious things. They didn’t go asa rule 
to the Grand Concerts—didn’t altogether care for the style of music 
there; and they had a good deal of music, and performances and 
concerts connected with the chapel, and so forth. So, as I found 
most legitimate subjects of small talk, literally, religiously, barred 
to me, I fell back upon gossip, which, with its sister, scandal, can 
always effect an easy entrance into this sort of society, as we 
both know, my dear, don’t we? I said, though of course I knew 
better, that I supposed Miss Nowell was Hugh’s sister. 

“*Qh dear no!’ said Mrs. Magson, interested at once. ‘She’s 
his cousin, the daughter of a younger brother of Hugh’s father.’ 

“* Are the fathers both dead?’ I asked. 

“*Yes; both. Some people think Mr. Nowell treated his sons 
very hardly. I think he was severe, but I think he had a right 
to be.’ 

“* Ah! I always think it wants a good deal of justification for 
a father to treat his sons harshly.’ 

“© Yes, perhaps it does. But still—you see, they both objected 
to the business. They wanted to go their own way. And it 
must have been a blow to him when one of them said he would 
be a lawyer, and the other a—soldier—Mr. Lawford.’ 

“Ts there anything so corrupt and bad about a soldier—of 
necessity, I mean ?’ 

“Oh, it’s a shocking class, the military. All our principles 
go against them. My father always used to say he'd rather see 
me in my grave than married to a soldier.” 

“T reflected that this and similar opinions were prevalent 
amongst a certain class, so I drove on in search of more tangible 
information, and said : 

“Had Miss Nowell and her cousin been brought up together ?’ 

“*No; she’s only been here for the last four years. Hugh has 
lived with his grandfather ever since he was eight years old, but 
Peril’s father——” 

“¢Peril!’ I echoed. And I could not help looking at her 
again. She did not hear us,I am sure. I don’t even knowif she 
saw us, but her eyes seemed to be fixed upon us with a far-off 
gaze. The bridegroom had fallen to her share as a partner, and 
she did not seem to appreciate his society ; while I should say, 
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judging from his choice of a wife, if he did choose her, poor man ! 
he must have been equally unable to appreciate hers. He was 
literally buried in his dinner, and her splendid face was, as I 
said, turned towards us, with a look of unfathomable sorrow in 
her great eyes. I turned mine aside, feeling guilty, and Mrs. 
Magson observed : 

“* Oh, you evidently know nothing about her.’ 

“Mrs. Magson was stout and red; she wore brown satin and 
fine lace, and ornaments of cat’s eyes and diamonds. If the right 
woman had worn that gown everyone would have said what 
perfect taste she had; but the wearer was Mrs. Magson, and the 
effect was melancholy. Still, let me tell you, Mrs. Magson was 
honest, in her way—nothing of the sham about her, and I could 
talk to her without feeling revolted. 

“€No,’ said I, ‘I don’t. I wish you would tell me.’ 

“<«Her father,’ said Mrs. Magson, ‘married a yeoman’s 
daughter—quite a small yeoman— and he’ (she glanced towards 
our host) ‘ was so enraged at the degradation of it, that he cast 
him off.’ 

“Being descended from princes himself,’ I murmured. 

“<No; he began life as an office boy,’ she said, in the most 
perfect innocence of any satirical intention on my part. ‘He 
gave him a small allowance, and for a while he stopped in England 
with his bride’s relations, at some little out-of-the-way place 
called Wiswell in Yorkshire.’ (I started; it is odd, Katty; and 
I fancy I have heard the name, but it is so long since we had any 
connection with Wiswell that I can’t recollect about it.) ‘Then 
they set off for South America. I never could quite make out 
why. I think he’d heard of some place in Rio, or something. 
His wife went with him. On the voyage’—her voice dropped ; 
even Mrs. Magson could not succeed in telling this part of her 
tale otherwise than impressively—‘ the poor young woman gave 
birth to a child—the child who has grown into that girl opposite 
to you. It wasan awful thing, I have heard; a fearful storm was 
raging, and they were all in peril of their lives. But the storm 
went down at last; the vessel was saved; the baby lived, but 
the mother died. The father was frantic, and, they say, could 
not bear to look at the child. It was baptized by the ship’s 
chaplain ; and when young Nowell was asked what its name was 
to be, he at first refused to name it, because he said its advent had 
ruined his life. They wanted to call it Marion, after its mother ; 
but he said never should any such ill-starred child bear her be- 
loved name. The chaplain reproved him, and bade him remember 
what perils they had been delivered from—perhaps even the 
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child’s mother, in that God had seen fit to remove her. He only 
laughed, and aid they did not know what they were talking 
about ; and that as Peril seemed to be the order of the day, Peril 
they might call the child, and nothing else would serve him. 
Peril she was baptized, and Peril she is to this day.’ 

“« Did he use her unkindly ?’ 

“<Not to call unkindly. He simply didn’t care anything 
about her. As soon as he could, after he’d got work, he put her 
into a convent school at Rio, with some nuns, whom he paid to 
take charge of her altogether. But he never settled down. He 
got restless and dissatisfied; and at last he joined the army in 
one of the risings, and got killed in a skirmish. Then they sent 
for this girl, and found her, at about fifteen, with these nuns, 
learning things their way, you know—very ignorant of everything 
except Popish superstitions’ (I suppose such things as Wesleyan 
Methodist superstitions do not exist!), ‘and they brought her 
home to civilize and Christianise her, if they could.’ 

“T could not help thinking that Christianity and civilization, 
as recommended to her by Ebenezer and Ebenezer’s congregation, 
must have proved irresistible to this poor, gloomy-looking Peril. 
How she must have cast aside the cold and unlovely practices 
of the Roman Catholic Church, to embrace the warm and 
loving, and above all, beautiful substitute offered to her! I 
looked at them all—Mrs. Robson, in rigid propriety, seated 
beside old Nowell, whose head was sunk between his shoulders, 
and who addressed no one, and was solely occupied with the 
simple dish which he was allowed to eat; Hankinson, the 
manager, dull and conventional; the bride in her rampant 
vulgarity ; the bridegroom ; good Mrs. Magson herself; Hugh— 
my eyes fell upon him. Heis very handsome, and has a natural 
distinction of manner ; he is quick, impulsive, with an infectious 
laugh ; and I suppose, if he were lovemaking, would be as earnest 
about that as about the necessity for manhood suffrage, and for 
abolishing the House of Peers. A question slipped from my 
tongue before I had time to think what I was saying. 

“«* Will she marry her cousin ?’ I asked. 

“Mrs. Magson screwed up her mouth and shook her head. 
The question interested her, almost as much as it did me. 

“*T can’t tell. It would be very natural if they fell in love 
with each other, thrown together as they are. But I don’t know 
what Mr. Nowell would say to such a thing. He has great ideas 
of founding a family. I should fancy he would want Hugh to 
marry well; and likely enough he will leave all his money to him, 
and an annuity, or a small fortune, or something like that, to 
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Peril. But I really don’t know. She is something of an inter- 
loper, you know, poor thing ! and I often feel sorry for her. Her 
grandfather does not care for her, and she was worse than unwel- 
come to one member of the family.’ 

“*Not Hugh, surely ? he would never be so ungenerous——" 

“Oh no; not Hugh—Mrs. “Robson is the person I mean.’ 

«¢ Ah— h! I could not help saying ; and it flashed upon my 
mind that Peril’s trials and provocations might be more than 
tongue could tell, if Rigidity wanted to squeeze her into the 
shape she thought good. 

“¢ Who is Mrs. Robson ?’ I asked. 

«“<«They call her “ Aunt Agatha”—the young ones—but she’s 
really a sort of distant cousin of Mr. Nowell’s, a widow who came 
to keep house for him after his wife died, nearly twenty years ago.’ 

“T did not like to pursue the subject further—indeed, I felt as 
if I had got enough to think about, as it was. The dinner, which 
was a very grand one indeed, and must have cost a mint of money, 
waxed ever longer, duller, drearier. The conversation was full 
(if that isn’t a bull) of awful gaps and pauses. No one seemed as 
if he or she was really glad to see any one else. It simply was 
what Hugh had told me—a feed, to keep in good temper some 
rich and powerful business connections of old Nowell’s who would 
probably reward him in the course of time with a similar feed in 
return for his. There was no pretence of any social aim in it. 
The ladies at last went away. I succeeded in getting to the door 
before Nowell, and in opening it. And I took a look at Peril as 
she swept out. 

“The conversation immediately became much more brisk ; it 
turned upon stocks, shares, the money-market, and similar topics. 
A broad Lancashire, or rather Darkingford accent; an extreme 
scarcity of h’s; the repeated expression by the talkers of their 
settled conviction that ‘the value of a thing is what it'll fetch, 
ya know’—these were the characteristics of the discussion. I 
reflected that as I should most likely never be asked there again, 
I might as well make the most of my chances now, so after a time 
I deserted the men, and found my way upstairs to the drawing- 
room. 

“You will be getting tired of this, so I will cut it short. Peril 
was sitting apart. The other women were talking over the ever- 
lasting chapel affairs, which I suppose are as much to them as 
her balls and routs and assemblies to a woman of fashion. I sat 
down beside Miss Nowell, though the bride smirked sweetly upon 
me. This is not a delusion of inordinate vanity on my part. 
She did, and Miss Nowell said to me in a low voice: 
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“*Ton’t you see Mrs. Roper wants to speak to you? Why 
don’t you go to her?’ ° 

«Because I would rather not,” I said; upon which a gleam 
of a sort of dry amusement came into her eyes, and she said : 

*“<¢What a delightful time Hugh must have had with her at 
dinner. I did not look at him, or I should have laughed, and you 
will have seen by now that we don’t meet together to do anything 
so silly as that.’ 

“¢Perhaps you and Hugh get your laugh afterwards?’ I 
suggested. 

“She nodded and smiled—a smile which showed her white 
teeth, and went over her face like a flash of sunshine. ‘ Lucky 
dog!’ I thought, and I understood that he might easily enjoy 
these laughs ‘ afterwards’ so much. that he didn’t care to tulk 
about them. Still, that he had never mentioned her at all! 

“¢ Have you known Hugh long ?’ she asked me. 

“« Ever since I came to Darkingford, nearly six months now.’ 

“¢ Ah! and do you—oh, now, Mr. Lawford, you will begin to 
enjoy yourself. We are going to have prayers now, do you see? 
We are a very religious family, and so united !’ 

“ And indeed, my dear Katty, the climax of the entertainment 
now arrived. The other men came into the room. Old Nowell 
was tired—his snarling aspect was more strongly marked than 
ever. Hugh alone bore the faintest resemblance to a gentleman. 
The other men were red in the face—not at all elevated, mind 
you, but full of wine and dinner, and with echoes of the yarn- 
market and the Stock Exchange still lingering in their talk. 
And directly after their appearance a maid-servant entered 
bearing in her hands the confirmation of Miss Nowell’s promise— 
a very large Bible and a book of prayers of a more moderate size 
bound gorgeously in brown morocco—and no one seemed 
surprised. Mrs. Robson, in a matter-of-fact voice, requested 
Mr. Hankinson, the manager, to ‘favour them,’ which he did, 
reading a peculiarly vindictive Psalm, in which he consigned his 
enemies, and all them that hated him without a cause—of whom 
I am sure I am proud to call myself one—to torture and perdition. 
This was followed by a prayer that He would bless all their 
undertakings, mercantile, social, and domestic, including, I 
suppose, dinner-parties, brides, and all the rest of it, at 61, Great 
North Street; and ‘soon after this was over, the company 
dispersed.’ 

“ Anything so extraordinary and so repulsive as this dragging 
together of worldliness and other-worldliness, and tying them in 
the same string in spite of their pulling strongly in such different 
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directions, I never saw. I did not know whether to burst out 
laughing, or to sit and gape helplessly, with vacant eyes and 
mouth. These prosperous, money-grubbing men, with not two 
ideas in their heads beyond lucre—buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest—with, for reward, the means to give 
a mighty feed like the one we had partaken of, and to cover their 
wives with pearls and diamonds; these women (you may strike 
Peril from them, and Hugh from the men ; he has something else 
in his head than the scraping up of pelf), in silks and satins and 
jewels, full of sectarian pride, vulgarity, and an ignorant and 
timid exclusiveness and fear of all who differed from them or 
went to the chapel over the way—every thought concentrated on 
the here below; and then this loathly formality of remembering 
their Creator—I have not got over it yet. It all seems like a 
dream. Kiss my lad for me, and tell him his dad thinks of him 
by day and by night. I kiss you, too, and send my greetings to 
Woodfall. 
“Ever your brother, 
“ PavL.” 


Cuapter IIL. 
IN THE PARK. 


Two days after he had despatched this voluminous letter to his 
sister, Paul Lawford turned out of his lodgings in Barton Street, 
and took his way towards Mr. Nowell’s house in Great North 
Street. As he had said to his sister, it was scarce five minutes’ 
walk from where he lived, although the two houses, and, thought 
Paul as he penned the remark, the two conditions, incomes, sets 
of circumstances also, were so entirely dissimilar. Lawford, in 
making this call, was perfectly well aware that he was doing a 
thing which no one expected of him. Nowell himself, as he knew, 
was friendly enough with him; the other members of the family 
—his cousin, grandfather, and Mrs. Robson—had probably not 
bestowed a thought upon him since his visit. He was per- 
fectly conscious that he had been fully and freely accepted and 
looked upon as the stray young man, useful to fill up a place 
which it would have been impertinent to invite a person of 
position to occupy—a stop-gap, a “friend of Hugh’s,” whom 
nobody asked about, and nobody wanted to see again. He had 
this conviction very strongly—latent if unexpressed; and yet, 
despite this, and despite the fact that he carried a very sensitive 
spirit under his lazily indifferent exterior, he was sallying forth 


this afternoon, to make the regulation call: partly because it 
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was the regulation thing to do, and he had no objection to let 
these uncultivated Nowells know it; and partly, though he had 
scarcely owned it even to himself, on the chance of seeing Peril 
Nowell again—because her face, and her eyes, and her shape, as 
she moved or sat still, had haunted him ever since the night on 
which he had first seen her. Let it be understood that this was 
all. He had not sent his thoughts any further. He was ex- 
ceedingly poor, and his indifference was but a cleverly-worn veil 
to conceal a great deal of pride; not the sort of pride that is 
afraid or ashamed of work, but that which would not make the 
semblance of an effort to mix with people like these, much richer 
than he was; profoundly ignorant, and inordinately set up with 
their riches. He was quite aware that, though Hugh Nowell was 
his friend, yet that the Nowell set in general would look upon 
him as but one degree removed from pauperism, and as deserving 
of all the pains and penalties attendant upon such a condition. 
He had the chance of seeing this girl again, and of getting a little 
amusement and a little pleasure from an interview with her, and 
he was disposed to avail himself of the chance ; and that was his 
sole motive in going there this afternoon. 

He went up to the door of 61, Great North Street, and pulled 
the bell. Almost before it had begun to ring, the door was 
suddenly opened, and he was confronted by Peril Nowell herself, 
dressed for walking. She had a sort of satchel in her hand, 
and must have been in the act of opening the door when he 
rang. 

She paused when she saw Lawford, and said: 

“Oh!” 

“Tam afraid Iam unfortunate. You are just going out?” 

“Why, have you come to see me?” she asked, deliberately and 
gravely, as she fixed her eyes upon him with inquiry, but without 
surprise. A servant had appeared in answer to Lawford’s ring, but 
seeing the two talking together, she retired. 

“ Yes, partly,” said Paul, who, with a certain instinct, perhaps 
more one of self-defence than anything else, took the tone of 
being quite careless and indifferent to her. “I simply came to 
call here, after your party the other night.” 

“Oh yes, see! The Darkingford men are generally in their 
offices at this time of day. Mrs. Robson, who will appreciate 
your attention, Iam sure” (with a smile, which, as he could not 
help seeing, was more malicious than genial), “is upstairs, with 
grandpapa. Would you like to see her ?” 

“Tf she is at liberty,” he began steadily, and, as he flattered 
himself, honourably passing by any opportunity for paying a 
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compliment, or suggesting that he preferred her company to that 
of Mrs. Robson. 

“Oh, she is quite at liberty. You can spend the whole after- 
noon with her, if you like. I should think, though, that a walk 
would do you a great deal more good. I am going to Southfield 
Park with this bag. You may come with me, and carry it, if you 
like ; or you may go upstairs, and see Mrs. Robson and grand- 
papa. Which will you do?” 

“T will go with you, thanks,” said Paul promptly, and resolved, 
whether she expected it or not, to show no astonishment, nor any 
signs of being flattered by the invitation. He had a deep inner 
sense that the girl’s strange name was not altogether inappro- 
priate to her nature, and that to play with her, in any way, might 
involve dangerous consequences. 

“T thought you would,” she replied tranquilly, as she pulled a 
bell in the hall ; and he decided within his own mind that this 
was the first stroke of luck he had had since coming to Darking- 
ford. It might be the precursor of more; the queen of trumps 
might have turned up at last, and his misfortunes be coming to 
anend. Ifshe were a coquette, she was a magnificent one; but 
he did not feel at all sure that she was anything of the kind. 

“Please go to Mrs. Robson,” she said to the maid who came to 
her, “and tell her that I shall walk both ways this afternoon, as 
Mr. Lawford is going with me.” 

Despite his resolutions, he found it difficult not to look a little 
surprised. She came out, the servant closed the door, and in a 
few minutes they were on their way to Southfield. It was a fine 
afternoon; copious rain had cleared away both frost and fog. 
Old February was going to fulfil his cognomen of “ Filldyke,” and 
though there was a lingering rawness in the air, yet the breath 
of the on-coming spring was the stronger of the two, even in 
the town. As pleasant an afternoon, for a change, as could be 
wished. 


Lawford took the bag, which she committed to his charge with 
a rather distrustful look. 

“Isn't it heavy?” she remarked. “I knew you would be 
surprised. You must be very careful of it, for there are sundry 
articles of food in it—invalid’s food, such as jelly and so on—and 
they are going to a sick child, living in a dismal little street 
where I told you, on the other side of Southfield Park.” 

“ And are you obliged to carry these things? Would you not 
have driven if I had not met you?” 

“T should most likely have taken omnibuses—one way at any 
rate; not because I like it, but because it is dark when I get 
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home if I walk both ways, and Hugh goes on like a maniac if he 
finds out that I do it.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Lawford, inwardly wondering how 
much right Hugh had to go on like a maniac about it. 

“T’m surprised to hear you say that. I should have thought 
you had more sense,” was the reply. “Are you one of the 
people who think that if girls have not got some one to go out 
with them, they must always stop in?” 

“Not at all; but I should say he was right in not liking you 
to be out alone after it is dark.” 

“T can’t enter into such an idea at all,” she said coldly ; “ but 
the real reason why I like to walk both ways is that it is a long 
way off, and keeps me for a long time out of that house.” 

She glanced behind her with a look of aversion which was 
significant to him. They were now well on their way to South- 
field Park, a large piece of ground laid out as a public garden, in 
one of the suburbs of Darkingford. When first opened, some 
eight years ago, it had been comparatively in the country ; now 
the great town was stretching up to it, and around it in every 
direction, as if threatening to swallow it bodily in its smoky 
jaws ; but it remained a pleasant oasis of grass, and flower-beds, 
and shrubberies, ponds, terraces, and trees, of a sort. It was full 
two miles from Great North Street, as Lawford knew; and he 
felt pleasantly exhilarated by the prospect of the long walk with 
this particular companion. 

“You do not care for the people in ‘that ‘house, as you call 
it?” he said. 

“T hate everyone in it, except Hugh,” was the comprehensive 
‘reply. And while he was framing some sort of a diplomatic answer 
to it, which was not easy, she broke in abruptly, “ You say you 
-have known him about six months?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What do you think of him?” 

“T think he is a very clever, good-hearted lad, who will 
make a fine man when he has had time to learn his lesson a 
little.” 

“ A lad—and what lesson?” she asked. There was indignant 
expostulation in the way in which she said “a lad.” “Surely,” she 
added, “a person ought to be a man at twenty-five, which is 
Hugh’s age.” 

“T don’t know what he ought to be; but, as a matter-of-fact, 
he is very often, as I said, a lad at that mature age. Of course 
there are great exceptions, but I don’t think Hugh is one. And 
all the better for him, I say.” 
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“He has always seemed to me very like a man,” said Peril 
musingly. Lawford saw that she was deeply interested in the 
subject, and began to have a feeling of pique. 

“ And what lesson do you mean?” she added. 

“T meant the lesson of life. It is one that we all have to go 
through, I suppose.” 

“T am sure Hugh has had lessons enough of that kind already. 
Grandpapa is one of the people who are always making rules, 
usually beginning, ‘Thou shalt not do so and so.” He has 
made rules for Hugh till I wonder he does not throw something 
at him, put on his cap, and walk away, never to come back 
again.” 

“TI suppose you would applaud such a course?” suggested Paul 
drily. “I hope he does not take your advice in the matter much ; 
else, it seems to me, his prospects would be no better than my 
own.” 

“Some old people find pleasure in letting young ones enjoy 
themselves,” Peril pursued; “at least, I have heard ‘so. I am 
not sure whether I believe it. I don’t think I do. I can only 
speak about grandpapa now from my own experience, and all the 
pleasure we get out of him is what we secure by circumventing 
him when he gets beyond everything.” 

“You combine, then, to circumvent him?” 

“Oh yes; we used to have no end of fun by doing it, and 
getting nearly found out. Once Hugh had a supper-party. 
Grandpapa was up in his room, very poorly and very deaf, as he 
always is when his throat and chest are bad. We were carefully 
concealing everything about this supper-party, and it was all to 
go on in the lower rooms, when a most horrible idiot of an elderly 
lady came to call, and was taken upstairs to see grandpapa; I 
don’t know why—not to put him into good spirits, I should 
think, for she was deplorable to look at. I happened to go into 
the room, and heard her saying to grandpapa, ‘I hope the young 
people will enjoy themselves to-night.’ I was horror-struck. 
‘What?’ cried grandpapa; ‘do speak louder: I can’t hear!’ 
‘I hope the young people will have a pleasant party.’ He did 
not hear, but looked angrily at me and said, ‘What does she 
say?’ I made a most awful face at her behind his chair, and 
went and shouted in his ear, ‘Miss Sedgwick thinks you’re look- 
ing much better since she saw you last,’ which opened her eyes 
considerably. We were always having escapes of that kind.” 

“But suppose he had known of the supper-party? What 
would he have done?” 

“ Raged himself nearly into a fit, till we had sent back word to 
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everybody,” said Peril indifferently. “But Hugh goes out so 
much now, we don’t have so many jokes of that kind, and it is 
frightfully dull.” 

“T should ‘think so,” said Paul sympathetically. “But you 
have friends, I dare say, like Hugh, whom you can go to see?” 

“Not one,” was the bitter, cold reply. “All the people they 
know are like those you saw the other night—delightful people 
to have for friends, don’t you think? Mrs. Roper told me she 
would be charmed if I would go and see her, and the inducement 
she offered was that we could do crewel-work together.” 

“Bah!” said Lawford. 

“Fancy how richly I should have felt rewarded, when I had 
covered all the drawing-room chairs with kitchen towelling 
adorned with bad imitations of fruit and flowers in wool,” con- 
tinued Peril, with a sardonic laugh; “not to mention the 
advantages to be derived from Mrs. Roper’s society and conversa- 
tion.” 

“‘Mrs. Magson seems a kindly sort of woman.” 

“She is very kind indeed; her kindness to me is wonderful, 
considering what a poor, darkened creature I am—a Papist, she 
thinks. Do you know that when I go there, she will not leave her 
daughters alone with me?” 

“ What an idiot!” 

“TI wonder what she would say if I told her that I didn’t care 
two straws for religion—Popish or Protestant; and not one for 
her daughters, except that their ignorance amuses me. I like to 
hear them talking about missionaries; the youngest one is in 
love with a missionary, but though she is a Protestant, she keeps 
it quiet, and is acting lies every day of her life to her father and 
mother, who wish her to marry a young man with red hair and 
two large cotton factories of his very own.” 

“Then the missionary has not got red hair?” 

“He is romantic-looking, very. She showed me his likeness; 
because it seems he once went to Rio, and being such a very 
distinguished character, and Rio such a very small village, she 
thought I could not have failed to see him. I reminded her that 
I was shut up in the convent school, studying Popish superstitions, 
and she screwed up her mouth, and made her eyes round, and 
said, ‘Ah, yes! and that if Edward—that is his name—could have 
seen me, he might have ‘ snatched me from the burning.’ ” 

“ Not interesting society, I must confess.” 

“Tt is all that I can have, and it is Grandpapa Nowell’s doing. 
Oh, he is a wicked old man! I do hate him!” 

Lawford hardly liked to glance at her as she said this, in a tone 
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of anger, bitter and intense, though suppressed. This unexpected 
walk with her was not so delightful, after all. He had disliked 
the elder Nowell heartily enough, but he was a man, and could 
feel a certain amount of sympathy with him on points whose 
very nature would have been a mystery to Peril, whose angry, 
disappointed girlhood saw only the personal injury—so he thought 
just now—and was blind to the possible existence of another side 
to the case. He thought of the old man—ill and weak, languish- 
ing in enforced inactivity ; impotent to meddle more in the con- 
cerns which were dearest to him, and he thought Peril’s judgment 
a harsh one. 

“T thought Hankinson, the manager, had some family,” he 
said. 

“He has a daughter. I scarcely know her; she is one of those 
strong-minded women, I think, and twenty-seven years old, and 
‘serious.’ I hate such people. Hugh goes there sometimes, and 
they talk about all sorts of things—politics and social things. 
I must have told hundreds of fibs to grandpapa to keep him from 
knowing that Hugh goes there.” 

“ But why does he object?” 

“* Because he hates Radicals; and Miss Hankinson is a great 
Radical. You see, he was once a working-man and a Radical him- 
self; now he hates working-men, and says Radicals are fools, who 
would let trades-unions have everything their own way, and run 
wages up, till people like him would be ruined. He would go 
wild, and be fit to disinherit Hugh, if he knew that he had taken 
up with any such ideas. Somebody once kindly told bim—Mrs. 
Magson, in her benevolent way, I think it was—a long tale about 
Miss Hankinson’s enormities ; she must be a monster, you know, 
because she never enters the doors of Ebenezer, like me. He is 
obliged to keep Mr. Hankinson, because he is such a splendid 
manager; but, as you would see the other night, Mr. Hankinson 
was alone. If he knew that Hugh belonged to a Democratic club, 
and a place where they have working-men for members, and want 
manhood suffrage, and all that, Iam sure he would turn him out 
of doors. He would never trust him with his money.” 

“ And Hugh—how does he get on with him?” 

“Oh, Hugh!” she said lifting up her lip and her chin. “ He 
has known him all his life; he knows how to manage him.” 

“T could not imagine him ‘ managing’ any one.” 

“Well, Hugh says his management consists of a policy of 
masterly inactivity. He does nothing, and says nothing; and so 
far it does not seem to have occurred to Grandpapa Nowell to 
suspect him. If he once did——” 
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“What?” asked Lawford, struck with something significant in 
her tone. And he looked at her. 

Peril nodded her head slightly. 

“Why, it would be all over with Hugh’s prospects—that is all.” 

“Rather ticklish ground for you,” observed Lawford ; “ suppose 
you inadvertently betrayed him.” 

“T could not betray him inadvertently,” she replied composedly, 
“for Hugh is the only one of them who ever showed me a gleam 
of kindness or affection ; he has got me out of scrapes—he has 
smoothed things over forme; he has made Mrs. Robson behave 
herself decently to me, because he could make her go on her 
knees to tie my shoes if he chose. It is just Hugh who has made 
my life tolerable, bearable to me; and if my tongue spoke a syl- 
lable to betray him, if it refused to tell a hundred lies a day, if 
need be, for his service, why, it would deserve to be torn out and 
trampled upon! ” 

“Ah!” thought Lawford, while he silently paced beside her, 
“it is not just as I thought. I imagined he must have lost his 
heart to her, and as a matter of fact she is over head and ears in 
love with him—and no wonder!” 

“T could not do Hugh a wrong inadvertently,” Peril pursued, 
after a pause, as if she wished to impress the fact upon his 
mind. “You cannot do a thing inadvertently when the con- 
stant subject of your thoughts is not to do that particular thing. 
No; he may have enemies—they say no one is without them— 
but it is not through me that any harm will ever come to him.” 

Her eyes lighted up ; a smile, sweet and high, expanded on her 
face. This, he saw, the consciousness of this power and this 
trust it was, which kept her life endurable, as she had said. 

“Why,” she resumed, with a candour that startled him, “ even 
in my rages, I never for one moment forget to keep clear of any- 
thing that might damage Hugh.” 

“In your rages!” echoed Paul, not sure whether to be most 
shocked or most amused at her naiveté. 

“Yes. When a storm rises in me—and it does very often—it 
must break out. It always does. I should go madif it did not;” 
and she turned and looked at Paul, who in his turn looked at her. 

He felt a pang of disappointment, after all. There is some- 
thing fascinating and romantic about a beautiful girl who is un- 
happy, or poor, or ill-used ; but a beautiful girl who is very well 
off, and very bad-tempered—that is another thing; and it was 
useless to blink the fact, which everything she said had borne in 
upon his mind more and more strongly—Peril Nowell had “a 
temper.” 
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“ What a queer girl she is!” he thought. “I wonder what her 
object is in bringing me out and talking to me in this way. I 
can’t help her—I can’t do anything for her; it seemsas if it were 
just that she might have the satisfaction of talking about her 
wrongs.” 

What she said next helped to confirm him in this idea: 

“ Perhaps you will wonder what I can have to make me get into 
rages. I wonder myself, sometimes, because of course I know that 
you never get anything by rages; you only weaken yourself.” 

“That is profoundly true, Miss Nowell. I wonder, if you know 
it so well, that you don’t act upon it.” 

“Tean't. Do you always act upon what you know to be true? 
Does anybody? I think about things till I get nearly mad.” 

She spoke in a bitter, low monotone, as if it were made known 
to her that she must say something; and she said it to the first 
person who came in her way. All the time she was talking 
Paul had a feeling that it was scarcely to him in particular that 
she spoke. He happened to be there; he could listen, and say 
“yes ” and “ no,” and she poured forth her tale without pausing for 
a moment to wonder whether it pleased him to hear it or not. 
For his part, he felt intensely interested, and very much disen- 
chanted, but anxious to hear to the end. 

“What kind of things can you have to think about, that make 
you feel like that?” he asked. “Surely not the provoking ways 
of a cantankerous old man; you, in your youth and strength, 
ought to be able to pass them over lightly.” 

“Not just his provoking ways to me, but I think of the past, 
and of all the wickedness that he has committed. There are 
nearer relations than grandfathers, and he has deprived me of 
mine. I had a father once, and a mother, whom I never saw. 
But for him, I might have had my father and my mother now, 
and known what it was to be loved by them. I might have had 
brothers and sisters. I might have been a happy girl, instead of 
what I am.” 

“You might have been a happy girl; then I suppose you mean 
that you are an unhappy one?” 

“Yes, I am. How should I be happy? I could imagine 
myself happy, in certain circumstances, which will never come 
to pass. But I am one of those objectionable people who are not 
born happy. Even if I hed been, and had had everything bright 
and cheerful about me, I do not think I should be very happy. 
As it is, I have thoughts in my mind which might make any one 
unhappy—the thought that that wicked old man destroyed my 
father, because he would not do just what he wanted him to—be 
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a machine for making money, and nothing else. Then, my father 
became poor, and had to go abroad with his wife, and she died. 
And because she died when I was born, my father hated me, and 
called me, ‘Peril, and put me away from him, and left me with 
strangers. And because he did not care for me, or let me try to 
make up to him what he had lost, why, he threw it away—his 
life, I mean, and he died too, and left me alone: do you call these 
the sort of thoughts to make one happy?” 

“ They are thoughts which you ought never to have had,” said 
Paul, more moved than he would have cared to confess, and 
thinking, too: “Poor thing! she takes everything hard; I’m 
afraid it’s a bad look-out for her.” Aloud he went on: “If I had 
had anything to do in such a matter—if you had been committed 
to my charge, I would never have let you know those facts; or if 
I had, I would have taught you to see them differently.” 

* Aha! you are not Mrs. Robson, you see,” said Peril, with such 
bitterness, and such a sneer in her voice that Lawford began 
again to feel his interest grow even painful in its intensity. How 
she must have suffered, and how perfectly friendless she must be, 
to go on, bringing out one wrong after another, in this way, to 
him, to whom she had spoken once in her life. 

“Mrs. Robson!” he echoed. 

“Yes; I wormed it all out of Mrs. Robson,” said Peril, with 
angry triumph in her voice. ‘She was very willing to tell, I can 
assure you. You see, she hates me and loves Hugh; she worships 
Hugh—adores him; she would like to kick me into the street 
as a beggar; she thinks it would be the most suitable calling 
for me.” 

“Don’t you think you exaggerate a little natural jealousy ?” he 
said; and he felt that, contrasted with her passionate earnestness, 
her bitterness and deeply burning resentment, his interpolations 
sounded flat and commonplace! but, after all, he did not see what 
there was, more original, to be said on the subject. 

He wanted to hear her to the end; so, like a Greek Chorus, 
he threw in a question or a comment now and then, when she 
made a pause in the sort of rhapsody with which she enumerated 
her wrongs. 

“Do I think?” she repeated contemptuously. “ What is the 
use of talking about thinking, when I know such things as I do? 
I got it all out of her—all that he had said about my father, when 
he committed the crime of wanting to be a soldier and serve his 
country, instead of scraping up money in a counting-house—all 
that he said about my mother, who was good and beautiful, though 
she was but a poor farmer's daughter. Her ancestors had lived 
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for hundreds of years on the same soil, and tilled it. His—who 
knows what slum or what alley his mother came from? I heard 
all that he had said about my mother, and I heard—for she had 
learnt it by heart—the letter that my father wrote after his wife 
had died: it ought to have killed him with shame; only, you 
see, that is a feeling which he is unable to experience. I pretended 
that I wished to understand my real position with regard to my 
grandfather, and she, though she hypocritically pretended that 
she wished to spare my feelings, gloated—oh, how she gloated in 
telling the tale!” 

“T cannot understand how you could go through with such a 
task,” he said, half fascinated, half revolted. 

“T did not falter over it. I wished to know what the people 
were amongst whom I was cast. I read her to the very soul then, 
and I have esteemed her since for what she is worth. How glad 
she would be if I died, or, better still, did something disgraceful 
or offensive, so that grandpapa might turn me out of doors!” 

“Your grandfather may be a very harsh, bad old man, but no 
man who is a man at all would ever do such a thing; therefore 
Mrs. Robson’s wishes are futile,” he interrupted, quite eager to 
throw his little vial of oil upon the troubled waves. She laughed. 

“T have never thought. about that. I think he would do any- 
thing if money came in question. She would like me to be cast 
out, and that her beloved Hugh might have it all. She would 
grudge me so much as a hundred a year to keep me from starving. 
I understood then, that as I had come into the world unwelcome, 
and had had to live loveless ever since, so here, where I was 
helpless and a stranger, it was to be the same, but worse. My 
father was never openly unkind to me. Sometimes he used to 
send me presents to school, which I never cared for, and the other 
girls wondered why. When I told them that they were gifts of 
duty, not affection, and had no value in my eyes, they shook their 
heads, poor things! Chocolate was chocolate to them, and trinkets 
trinkets, in whatsoever spirit offered. The nuns were kind to me. 
I loved them best; I love them now. I would like to go back to 
them—at least, I think so sometimes.” 

“You would not really,” he said, with conviction. 

“No I knowI would not. I wonder how you can tell?” she 
added, glancing at him with a momentary curiosity ; “ because I 
have twice got up in the middle of the night, intending to run 
away and go back to them—you must not tell Hugh that,” she 
went on quickly, and as if recollecting herself. 

“Certainly not. You tried to run away ?” 

“Yes; and once, when I got to the foot of the stairs, something 
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stronger than I was, drove me back. And the second time I had 
got out and gone down the street a little way, when a man met 
me, and took hold of my wrist——” 

“Good God!” he ejaculated, feeling his face flame, “you must 
have been mad to venture out.” 

“T pushed him aside, and walked back. I felt afraid—quite 
sick. I went in again and cried, because I was not strong enough 
to do what I wanted.” 

The recital of this last episode had moved Paul to a high pitch 
of painful interest. The fascination was now stronger than the 
repulsion he felt. It was destined to be increased immediately, 
for almost directly she showed him a glimpse of the softer side 
of her wild nature, which, as it were, bound him to her, in spite 
of himself. 

“ Hugh does not know that you did this?” he said. 

“No, no, no! How could I tell Hugh, when all the time he 
was being so kind to me, and trying to make things better for 
me! I said something stronger than I was drew me back the 
first time ; it was the idea of what Hugh would think of me in 
the morning. He would have been broken-hearted. He does not 
like me, as I told you, to walk home alone after dark. If he had 
imagined me wandering about all night, he would have gone 
nearly mad. He is my one friend; can you wonder that I try 
to please him ?” 

“The wonder would be, if you did not,” said Lawford, and fell 
into a train of silent musing, which she did not interrupt for a 
little time. 

A woman, even a good woman, might have seen more of Peril’s 
wilfulness, hardness, sullenness, and revengefulness than of the 
other side of the question ; the present writer has heard a woman, 
good-hearted, clever, ina position of high rank in the educa- 
tional world, say that there was one rule on which she invariably 
acted, and that was that when any girl came to a rupture with 
her relations, or failed to get on with her family, it was invaria- 
bly the girl’s own fault. This is a rule which would doubtless 
smooth one’s way for one powerfully in dealing with such cases, 
and save much troublesome inquiry and investigation; as to its 
soundness, a humble student of human nature may perhaps be 
allowed to express some doubts. 

Paul Lawford, however, was not a woman holding a 
distinguished position in the educational world; he was a young 
man of thirty-one, with a fine and sympathetic temperament, too 
fine and too sympathetic for him ever to achieve much success in 
a worldly point of view. He saw from his eyes and out of his 
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heart, and what he saw was a beautiful girl with an unhappy and 
gloomy nature, driven by stress of circumstances into a yet more 
unhappy condition than was hers by the inexorable law which 
ordains that when we come into the world, we come, not new 
coined, not independent and original beings, but compounded of 
the faults and failings, the vices and virtues, inextricably blended 
of perhaps hundreds of those mighty dead who have such influence 
over the living. Against these pitiless circumstances, her heart, 
hot and full of the keenest sensibilities, was battered constantly, 
each collision leaving it more mangled and more resentful than 
the last. To him it was a pitiable spectacle, and pity was exactly 
and almost entirely what he felt for her. 

But as almost all tragedies are susceptible of being turned into 
burlesques—and the bolder their lines the more the scope for 
making fun of them—so, Peril’s passionate resentment and bitter 
grief were not without their grotesque side. 

“Hugh has a great idea of duty—obeying the voice of duty,” 
she presently said. “I don’t know how you find out which is the 
voice of duty, or how you tell it from any other voice, unless you 
goin for believing that everything disagreeable is required by 
duty, and that everything else belongs to pleasure, and ought 
to be avoided. ” 

“Tt’s a disputed point in ethics, and there have been a great 
many very thick and heavy books written about it. What is your 
view ?” 

“Oh, I let duty alone; Hugh is welcome to it. And I quietly 
build my own little altar to my.own goddess, and I offer a sacrifice 
to her now and then; but she knows the great one is yet to 
come, and she is waiting—more patiently than I am, I dare- 
say.” 

‘: Waiting! for what ?” he asked. 

“For the great sacrifice, when it is ready. You must know I 
was given to understand that when grandpapa dies, I, if I had 
behaved myself discreetly in the meantime, would come in for 
some of his money-—not much, I dare say. Hugh will get the 
most of it if nothing happens to make grandpapa quarrel with 
him; and it is fit that he should. I don’t want it—I hate it, but 
I may expect a little share. When I get it, I am going to take 
my revenge on him, and all his years of scraping, by spending it 
systematically in every way that I know would be abhorrent to 
him—in fal-lals, and fads and fripperies, and all kinds of vain 
things that he would loathe. I hope to make him turn in his 
grave; then, perhaps, I may begin to think of enjoying my life.” 

She ceased to speak, and Lawford, though he smiled, did not 
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answer her. Her feelings were so tragic, her actions so childish 
and incomplete, her ideas of revenge at once so vindictive and so 
absurd. That was what one might expect, and there was some- 
thing reassuring in the fact that it was so. Had her actions been 
commensurate with her feelings, he felt vaguely, though he did 
not put it into those words, fascination must have ceased, and re- 
pulsion taken possession of his mind. As it was, he could think 
‘Poor child!” and feel that he was not altogether mistaken in 
his estimate of her. They had been for some time pacing through 
the walks of the park, and they now arrived at its farther gates. 

“TI have to go out here,” she said; “the cottage is three 
minutes’ walk farther on. If you don’t mind waiting on that 
bench, I will very soon rejoin you.” 

He opened the gate for her, and she was soon lost to his view in 
one of the small side streets. He placed himself upon the bench, 
to wait for her, and of course he thought about her all the time 
she was away. 
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Thatberg. 


—__—< 


Siaismonp THaperc, one of the most successful virtuos? of this 
century, was born at Geneva—according to his biographer, 
Mendel, on May 5, according to Fétis on January 7, according to 
a brother of his now established at Vienna, who gave me the 
authentic date, on February 7,1812. Being the son of Prince 
Dietrichstein, who had many wives without ever being married, 
Thalberg had several brothers of different family names. The 
one just mentioned is Mr. Leitzinger, three months older than 
Thalberg—a fact which speaks for itself. Another half-brother 
of his is Baron Denner. Thalberg’s mother was the Baroness 
Wetzlar, a highly-educated lady, full of talent, and who took the 
greatest care of Thalberg’s early education. In Geneva he re- 
mained in the Pension Siciliewski under the guidance of a 
governess, Madame Denver, and under the superintendence of his 
mother. This Madame Denver, and Mr. Miller—a Frenchman, 
although his name be German—took Thalberg to Vienna to his 
father’s palace. He was then just ten years old. 

He arrived at Vienna as Vienna was sixty years ago—very 
different from what it is now. Vienna then, with a view to suc- 
cessfully defending the town against an eventual siege, was 
surrounded by a bastion (Bastey), very high walls, and a deep 
entrenchment (Stadtgraben) to be filled with water at the mere 
approach of would-be storming beleaguers. Within this limited 
circle lay what is now called the inner city: a crowd of narrow 
streets and but a few squares. The whole Ring, the pride of to- 
day’s city, with its rows of palaces, gardens and broad streets, 
built upon the very place where the bastion and the surrounding 
entrenchment once lay, did not at that time exist. Prince 
Dietrichstein’s palace, above mentioned, stood, however, outside 
the town, or what was then considered the town, outside the inner 
walls. 

The Prince was so fond of his boy that he gave up an Ambassadorial 
appointment to devote all his time to “Sigi’s” (this was his pet 
name) education. Thalberg early showed a great aptitude for music 
and for languages, and was destined by his father to become a diplo- 
matist, and with a view to this, had the best masters to teach him 
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If a friendly—perhaps too friendly—source is to be credited, he 
made rapid progress, especially in Greek and geography, which no 
doubt explains the curious collection of maps with which Thalberg 
adorned his room at Naples. His first success dates back so far 
as 1826, when he was fourteen years old, and played at an evening 
party at Prince Clemens Metternich’s, the then master of the 
diplomatic world. He it was who once replied to a lady, a great 
patroness of music, who asked him whether it really was true that 
he was not fond of music, “Oh, Madame je ne la crains pas! ” 

Some one present at an evening party at the same Prince 
Metternich’s house on the Ballplatz, told me that there the 
same thing happened fifty years ago which took place at Leeds 
last month. Gas adapted to illuminating private houses had 
just been invented, and the Prince gave the first great evening 
party with a profusion of that brillant light. As the clock 
struck midnight a lady in ecstasy remarked: “I hope no evil 
spirit (kein béser Geist) will spoil our pleasure: it 2s so pretty !” 
when suddenly, as if the invocation had called forth some ill- 
behaved witch, the whole suite of apartments became pitch-dark ; 
and nobody having dreamt of such a possibility, no wax candles 
were anywhere to be found, and not only was the ball suddenly 
brought to an end, but it is easy to imagine the confusion and 
complications consequent upon the sudden darkness. So at Leeds 
in October, during the festival, the hall, lighted up with electricity, 
suddenly became grey from the blue-white it had just been, but 
the honorary secretary not waiting for the grey in its turn to 
become black, rushed out and got the gas turned on, which 
fortunately had not been abolished. It is remarkable that since 
that time there has never been an evening party given at the 
Palais Metternich without half the illumination resting upon the 
possibility of wax candles, which shows once more that there is 
nothing new even under the electric sun. 

Various are the stories about Thalberg’s piano teachers; but it 
is certain that he was taught by Mittag, and that the great 
organist and harmonist, Sechter, the first German who simplified 
and most clearly demonstrated the principles of harmony, taught 
him counterpoint. Fétis, whose information is especially doubt- 
ful with regard to German composers, gives many details of 
Thalberg which he did not sufficiently verify. Czerny never 
taught Thalberg, though he gave five or six lessons to Franz 
Liszt. In Vienna are a number of professors who pretend to have 
instructed both Liszt and Thalberg. But just as a poor man, 
who leaves his village friendless and uncared for, the moment 
he succeeds in making a great fortune in a big city, suddenly finds 
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himself surrounded by a number of cousins and nephews whose 
existence is news to him, so masters spring up like the armed men 
from the dragon’s teeth, when an artist becomes a celebrity. The 
first occasion on which Thalberg became known was in 1833, at a 
soirée at Count Apponyi’s, then Austrian Ambassador at Paris. 
Thalberg was then twenty-one years old, of an extremely agreeable, 
aristocratic appearance, refined manners, and very witty; only a 
trifle too much given to making puns, an amusement rather easy 
in French, and which foreigners are too easily induced to indulge 
in. One day I passed with him through Regent Circus, when he 
saw at Peter Robinson’s a piece of yellow silk (foulard). Heasked 
me: “Shall I get you a dress-coat made of this? Ah,” he added, 
“T have it : I'll give you an umbrella ; that is the most appropriate 
thing to offer en cadeau.” “How so?” I asked. “ Why, of 
course,” he replied, “the most appropriate, en cas deaw!” Kind- 
hearted, and uncommonly careful not to say an incautious word 
against anybody or ever to hurt any man’s feelings, he became at 
once the ladies’ pet-—and what that means in Paris those who know 
French society will not undervalue. 

He was an innovator on the piano, though not of the first rank; 


he invented forms, notably effects. He had wonderfully formed__ 
fingers, the tips of which were real little cushions, This formation. 
and very persevering study enabled Thalberg to produce such 








wonderful legatos, that Liszt said of him, *Thalberg est le seul 
violon sur le clavier.” When he played for 
the first time in public, in Vienna, in 1829, his touch and his ex- 
pression at once conquered the audience, but even then principally 
the ladies. In Paris his winning manners and his scientific mode 
of education, which with a very adroit modesty he knew how to 
show though seeming to conceal it, contributed as much as his 
talent to render him the talk of the day. It must not however be 
surmised that his execution, although it could not stand the test 
of comparison with that of the Attila of the piano, Liszt, nor the 






dreamy, attractive poetry of Chopin, was by any means ordinary..: 


It is not true that, as another great calembouriste pretended, Thal- 
berg “ playingly ” attained his high position (en jowant). He was so 
fond of music that he overcame Prince Dietrichstein’s preconceived 
idea of a diplomatic career, only by dint of earnest study and 
determination. He often left his bed at three o’clock in the 
morning to practise on his piano, and those who heard him privately 
and knew him intimately, were much more able to appreciate the 
extraordinary difficulties he was able to overcome, than those who 
only heard him play his compositions in public. It was one of 
the reproaches which classical, but tedious players heaped upon 
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him, that “he did not play the great masters, but that he only 
shone in public with his own compositions.” Yet when he played 
Beethoven it did not “amuse” the audiences of that day, and he lived 
before all for his success, for his own personality. Among all 
great piano-players, it should be said of him what Catalani said of 
Sontag: “ His genre was not great, but he was great in his genre,” 
He was amiable, both as a man and as a performer. His position, 
highly recommended as he was, and supported in society by Prince 
Dietrichstein, who endowed him with £20,000 and launched him 
with his powerful connections, was of course an exceptional one. 
It was one of the curious anomalies so often observable in life, 
that although he so earnestly preached against the mania of the 
century of sacrificing everything to effect, the gist of his art, the 
aim and purpose of all his musical studies, was nothing but to 
produce effect. That he was, musically speaking, of a most 
sympathetic, attractive, even irresistible organisation, it would be 
difficult’ to deny; but it is, above all, skill and education, 
which his piano compositions show, which, although influenced by 
Liszt’s brilliancy and Chopin’s florid style, are nevertheless more 
valuable than his orchestral and operatic compositions, which 
totally failed. He was a celebrated man for many reasons, one of 
which only was his executive talent, and for the successful endea- 
vour to sing on the piano. It is a well-known fact that Madame 
Malibran, after hearing him play one evening, sang in a manner 
which astonished even her most ardent admirers. She made no 
secret of the reason of this extraordinary effort, which was caused 
by the excitement which the brilliancy and elegance of Thalberg’s 
performance had engendered in her. 

As a composer of operas, two events in his life are notorious, and 
both very unfortunate. His opera ‘Christina’ was a dead failure. 
‘Florinda,’ which was performed under Balfe’s direction in 
London in 1851, with Cruvelli, Sims Reeves, and Lablache, was, 
as an eyewitness states, found by the best critics of the time 

-unpleasing, difficult to sing, uninteresting. Even the song, the 
only hit of the evening, and which was so well sung by Sims — 
Reeves that it created a genuine success, was, to say the least, 
not a pretty one. Certainly whatever society could do to help 
was done. The Queen and Prince Albert headed a most brilliant 
assembly, and everything was prepared to make the work accept- 
able, but the thin stuff of the score could not be sustained. Be- 
sides, that which ruined Flotow’s ‘ Undine,’ happened here also. 
The curtain went down before the close, and after nearly everybody 
had left their seats, up went the curtain again, and Sims Reeves 
was discovered rescuing from the flames Madame Cruyelli. The 
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story was badly told, the music was thin and incredibly devoid 
of interesting ideas, and so the fate of the opera was sealed. It 
was asserted, by Thalberg’s friends, that to Madame Cruvelli the 
absence of success was largely due. Not being pleased with her 
réle, it is said, she deliberately sacrificed it, and at one moment 
even hummed instead of singing her air; so that a person sitting 
in the front row of the stalls, behind Balfe, heard Balfe call out 
to Cruvelli, “Sing properly, for if you do not respect yourself, 
you ought at least to respect the audience, among whom there is 
Her Majesty the Queen.” 

What Madame Cruvelli was capable of doing when her blood was 
up, an event very likely to occur with that capricious, spoiled 
child of the Paris world, she has several times most effectually 
shown. On the night of the first performance of ‘!’Etoile du 
Nord’ at the Opéra Comique, Madame Cruvelli had a quarrel 
with a journalist (Fiorentino by name). She entered her box, 
which was exactly opposite the Emperor Napoleon III.’s state 
box, in an ill-humour. Not having the slightest regard to 
the common courtesy due, not only to the Emperor, but to the 
ladies in his box, she deliberately put her feet on the border 
of the box, as much as to say: “I do not care for the whole 
audience ;” and when an aide-de-camp of the Emperor came to 
her and told her that she prevented the Emperor from admiring 
her tasteful toilette, which was certainly a very courteous 
way of drawing her attention to her bad manners, she saucily 
remarked: “Dites a l’Empereur de ne pas regarder; cela n’en 
vaut pas la peine.” Had a singer sent such a reply to the 
Emperor Nicholas she would have had to quit the capital next 
morning ; but the Emperor laughed at her “ advice,” and what 
makes the affair still prettier, is, when, a very short time after, he 
met her at a great musical sodrée, and she was in a more amiable 
mood, he asked her: “ Dites-moi donc, Madame Cruvelli, quelle 
mouche yous a piquée le soir de la premiére de l’Etoile du Nord?” 
“Au pied?” she replied. “Your Majesty does not know all the 
annoyances and yexations of an artist’s life; and it would be 
difficult for me to say how sorry I was not to be able to restrain 
my suffering better.” Saying these words she looked, like the great 
actress she was, so concerned and downcast at the Emperor that 
he said to her: “Mais vous avez une si joliemain, et vous ne 
portez jamais de bague! Essayez donc si celle-ci va yous porter 
bonheur.” Saying which he took from his finger a magnificent 
diamond ring, and placed it himself on her hand. That was her 
punishment ! 

I will, however, defend her from another charge which has 
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been brought against her. One evening when the ‘ Huguenots’ 
was announced at the Grand Opéra, then situated in the Rue 
Lepelletier, Cruvelli bolted, and the audience, after having waited 
until 8.30 (the opera was announced to begin at 7.15), had to 
take their money back. An old Minister, then of great influence, 
had surreptitiously invaded her dressing-room, and she had after 
a vigorous struggle ejected him with such violence, that, afraid 
of the consequences, five minutes after, she fled to Venice, from 
whence she had to be brought back by a special messenger, 
armed with a letter of the Emperor, who assured her of his 
continued favour, and with a letter of the Minister in question, 
who pledged his word that not only should she not pay the 
penalty usually attached to such cases of indiscretion, but that 
she had nothing whatever to fear in the capital. So she was 
always victorious in the end, whether she was right or wrong. 

But if Thalberg was not successful on the stage, it is but fair 
to say that his compositions for the piano not only combined 
novel effects, both in form and arrangement, but real invention. 
He had the talent, through adroit use of the pedal and new 
combinations, to make you believe that you heard two performers 
at the same time. 

A catalogue of his piano compositions comprises sixty-five 
numbers, many of which earned glory and money for their author, 
and stamped him as a specialist for his instrument, the combined 
effects of which nobody had ever better understood. In order to 
explain the sensation which Thalberg produced with these works, 
it would perhaps be best to listen to one of the most competent 
judges and critics: Robert Schumann, who, himself a pianist 
of no mean order and a composer of great merit, was the very 
best authority to whom we could look for an able and just 
opinion. Schumann moreover was one of the composers for 
whom Thalberg had conceived a perfect enthusiasm, although 
their natures both as musicians and men so widely differed. Thal- 
berg was the most amiable causewr, Schumann was as silent 
as Field Marshal Count Moltke, of whom the Emperor of 
Germany said last year : “ My Moltke is silent in seven languages 
(schweigt in sieben Sprachen).” Thalberg was the man of society, 
of luxury, the man for the ladies; Schumann was a man of the 
simplest tastes, who never felt lonely except “in society.” It is 
undeniable that until 1830 the performers of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Hummel and Moscheles, &c., submitted their talents to the in- 
terpretation of the composer, whereas afterwards arose that most 
unjustifiable habit of sacrificing the composer to the virtuoso. 
A French critic said of Thalberg, that he had estranged the 
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piano from its natural use, and made of it something outside 
real music (“en dehors de la musique”). It is difficult to see 
what the use of a musical instrument can be turned to if not to 
music, except that Thalberg may be said to use the composition 
too much as a means of showing off his bravura. But this is 
done every day, and although not less reprehensible on that 
account, it cannot be said to be a proceeding “outside real 
music.” 

As I have before mentioned, Prince Dietrichstein had settled 
a capital of £20,000 on Thalberg, who married, at Paris, not, as 
Fétis states, in 1845, but in 1843, Madame Boucher, the daughter 
of the famous Lablache, and the widow of a painter of merit who 
had been decorated with the Legion of Honour by the French 
Government for his picture ‘La Mort du Maréchal Marceau.’ 
Thalberg travelled through Belgium, Holland, England, and 
Russia in 1839, and Spain, 1845, and he went to Brazil, 1855, 
North America, 1856, and finally settled at Posilippo (Naples) in 
1853. He appeared again in public in 1862, and in London in 
1863 in the concerts arranged for him by his brother-in-law, 
Frederick Lablache, after which he lived in Naples as an 
“ Oeconom ” and winegrower. 

The writer of these lines saw him in his house in that wonder- 
fully picturesque position overlooking the Bay of Naples, opposite 
San Agata, and when taken by Thalberg all over the property, 
he could nowhere discover a trace of a piano. He had become 
famous through his music, he now wanted to make money, and 
money only, with his vines. His daughter (not by his legitimate 
wife, but by an Italian singer, Madame d’Angri) resembles him 
much. She destroyed what seemed a promising career as a 
prima donna by singing too early and straining her voice in 
parts too high for her tessitura, both common faults with present 
singers, who are always too anxious to reap before they have sown 
and before they have properly prepared, trained, and developed 
their voices by careful study, because they fancy that shouting 
high notes to elicit injudicious applause will make them celebrated 
singers. They utterly forget that the great models of Italian 
singers whom we have admired in this century owed their great 
glory and fortunes to a conscientious persevering preparation, 
and to the sacrifice of every enjoyment which interfered with the 
earnest fulfilment of their artistic duties. 

Schumann, in an access of ill-humour (“ béser Laune ”), says that 
Thalberg keeps him ina certain tension of expectancy, not on 
account of the platitudes which are sure to come, but on account of 
the profound manner of their preparation, which warns you always 
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of the moment they are on the point of bursting upon you. He says: 
“'Thalberg deceives you by brilliant hand and finger work in order 
to pass off his weak thoughts, and it is an interesting question 
to see how long the world will be pleased to put up with such 
mechanical music.” It was Thalberg’s Concerto which so irritated 
Schumann, who was afraid that in Paris, where celebrities are 
always spoilt, he might not sufficiently take heed of what more 
serious composers had there achieved, and that he would be led 
away by the pardonable weakness of preferring “the charming 
mortality of a flattered virtuoso’s life to the questionable after- 
glory of a real composer’s work.” Whilst Madame Schumann was 
playing one of Thalberg’s waltzes, Schumann laid a few roses on 
the desk, which accidentally slipped down on the keyboard. Bya 
sudden jump of the left-hand in the bass Madame Schumann 
wounded her little finger with one of the thorns. To her anxiously 
inquiring lord she replied that nothing much was the matter, 
only a very slight accident, and that, like the waltzes themselves, 
there was no great suffering, only a few drops caused by rose- 
thorns. 

Although those waltzes of Thalberg are not what you would 
call Viennese waltzes, yet they show that absolutely Viennese 
element, quite monopolised in that city, that hidden spring which 
lifts the left hand irresistibly to lift the dancer’s foot. The 
Viennese, and the Viennese only, know how to dance, how to play, 
and how to write waltzes. No one equals Strauss’s orchestra in 
that respect, and with no orchestra but a Viennese one could he 
perform it. The waltz is their idol, and it has been reproach- 
fully stated by serious observers that the mass of them— 
of course there is no question about the élite, who are as 
studious, as serious, as laborious as the élite of the nation any- 
where else—but the mass of them live for eating and dancing 
only. When the battle of Sadowa was lost, which at once threw 
Austria out of Germany, and brought it to the very feet of Prussia, 
upon which Austria used to look down rather haughtily, the sad 
news reached Vienna early in the morning; and the despair of 
the people, who were quite heartbroken, was absolutely universal. 
That lasted until three in the afternoon, when the terrible proba- 
bility of Strauss’s ball being countermanded diverted the attention 
of the politically stricken people, who began to think which would 
be the more awful calamity: the battle or the suspension of the 
ball. The afternoon passed in dreadful suspense, but the ball 
bills remained uncovered with the dreaded postponement. Then phi- 
losophy came to the aid of the young ladies, and from them spread 
to the young men, Would Austria regain German influence by 
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their not dancing? Would Sadowa not be a sad and accomplished 
fact whether they cried at home or not? Was it not best to bear 
up courageously and to gain strength by exercise? Thus good 
counsel prevailed, and the day that had dawned with conster- 
nation and despair heard the famous ? in the evening, and the 
tears dried on those pretty young cheeks glowing with excitement 
over the ‘Blue Danube.’ Hurrah for joy and youth! Take life 
easily! it lasts not one minute longer for all your sulking; say, 
like Maffio Orsini: 
“Scherzo e bevo, 

Derido gl’ insani, 

Che si dan 

Del futuro pensier.” 


(“I laugh and drink, and mock at people insane enough to care for 
what the future may bring.”) So much for dancing. As for eating, 
I have the authority of an aide-de-camp of the Emperor Francis, 
who reigned over Austria during the Napoleonic wars, who 
is stated to have stood by the oven one day, there being no 
open fires at that time in Austria, when Count E., covered with 
mud, burst into the Burg (the Imperial Palace) and demanded 
an immediate audience of the Emperor. Brought into the 
presence of his Majesty, the following colloquy ensued : 

“Well, what is the matter?” 

“Your Majesty, I come from the battle-field, and I am grieved 
to say with terrible news.” 

“What has happened ?” 

“ A battle has been fought, and——” 

“Well?” 

* And we are routed; the battle is lost.” 

“Lost? Quite lost?” 

“Yes, your Majesty, quite lost.” 

* Nothing to be done? Nothing?” 

“Your Majesty, I am deeply sorry to say, nothing.” 

“ What, absolutely nething? Let us then to dinner!” 

Thalberg’s first Caprice (E minor) contains a well-developed 
principal thought, and forms a piece sure to win loud ap- 
probation. It is not always a proof of the excellence of a 
composition that it produces a great effect under the hand 
of the composer. All that that proves, is the skill of the per- 
former, and Schumann expresses the wish that Thalberg might 
furnish for the appreciation of the critic a piece thoroughly and 
equally well-written—not a piece here and there well-written 
and abounding in weak parts every now and then, and seemingly 
written by a man who had only done this work because he had 
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no other occupation. It is impossible here not to recall to 
mind the words with which the Frankfort Baron Rothschild 
introduced Thalberg to a rich banker of his acquaintance : “ This 
is Mr. Thalberg, the great pianist, but, thanks to the Lord, 
he does not want it (hat’s Gott sei Dank, nicht néthig).” Schu- 
mann’s wrath somehow relents when speaking of Thalberg’s 
Variations on two Russian motivos—‘Krasni sarafan’ (red 
petticoat), which is not, as Schumann presumes, the “touching 
prayer of a child for a garment,” as the very first words show: “A 
red petticoat gave me my mother,” and the second theme being 
‘ Boje Tsarja chranjee’ (God save the Czar). Schumann thought 
the introduction, through which, every now and then, “ the child’s 
song appears like an angel’s head, fanciful and effective. Equally 
tender and flexible are the variations, very musicianlike, well- 
flowing and altogether well rounded off. The finale, so short that 
the audience is sure to listen whether or no there is nothing more 
to follow before they should explode in spontaneous applause, is 
graceful, brilliant, noble indeed.” These expressions seem certainly 
enthusiastic enough, and scarcely bear out the severity of his 
judgment when discoursing on the general qualities of the com- 
poser of the concerto. 

As to Thalberg’s Fantasias on motivos of the ‘ Huguenots,’ and 
on Rossini’s ‘Mosé in Egitto, the friends of Erard the French 
piano-maker fancied that Thalberg, who treated the ‘ Hugue- 
nots’ Fantasia in the way he had marked out for himself, had 
written the brilliant octave repetition variation only for the 
purpose of showing off the double échappement of Erard. This is 
not likely. Thalberg was not so self-sacrificing. He had one 
thing in view, and that only, to find new forms, new effects, 
new surprises for the public. Schumann says that in this 
fantasia Thalberg reminds him of Goethe’s saying: “ Happy are 
those who by their birth are lifted beyond the lower stratum 
of humanity, who need not pass through those conditions in 
which many a good man anxiously passes all his life. Look at 
Thalberg! how entirely is he master of his language and his 
thoughts! What a man of the world! How easily does he 
entwine and undo the meshes! To him is known the smallest 
pulsation of the public, and he calculates his effects, now exciting, 
now calming, his audience ; and thus nothing remains but boldly 
to confirm the enthusiasm excited by this fantasia in Paris.” 

Thalberg had the great art of composing works much more 
difficult in appearance than in reality. Just as Rossini knew so 
well how to write for the voice, so Thalberg knew how to write 
for the finger, I might say, for giving a voice to the finger. His 
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studies, incomparably easier than those of Moscheles and Chopin, 
sound as brilliantly as if they required the most persevering 
study to overcome their difficulties. That makes them grateful 
to play and pleasing to the ear. It has been said of the 
“ Etudes ” that they are graceful work for ladies, “for the tepid 
temperature of the drawing-room,” not for the healthy atmosphere 
outside the house, and that vigorous men will not long stop with 
them. Yet those who will take the trouble to master them 
entirely, will find that they have acquired some useful knowledge 
thereby. Chopin’s studies are more poetical, Cramer’s are more 
matter of fact, Moscheles’ are more difficult to conquer. Thal- 
berg wrote especially Thalberg. His studies and his art du 
chant are only specimens of what he could do best. It is in one 
or another form his full, light, energetic and singing touch. His 
studies are the extract of his successes, of his glory, and of his 
very industrious hard work. 

For be it well known, he worked at this perpetually. 
Thalberg was essentially the pianist of the French, who in art, 
politics, and life, know only one desire, “ Autre chose!” It 
has often been said, and I think quite rightly, too, that what 
makes the French revolt against the status quo is not that they are 
dissatisfied with it, but that they want “ something else ” what- 
ever they may have. Thalberg then was continually devising 
some surprising new effect, and thereby he was forced to find at 
every moment “autre chose.” It would not be courteous to the 
French ladies to say that that is just what suits their fickle nature, 
and that they too are in perpetual search of the “ something else ;” 
but Schumann, who knew human nature well, says, that to 
criticise Thalberg would be to risk the revolt against you of all 
French, German and foreign women. A contemptuous smile of 
the great French critics is all you would have for your pains. 
“Why, does he not deserve all the crowns and wreaths he was 
adorned with? Whoever wishes to progress and create new 
things must before all know all that is going on around him; 
Strauss as well as Beethoven, because Strauss is in his way 
the highest expression of his time. Thalberg sheds the lustre 
of his performance on whatever he may play, Beethoven or 
Dussek, Chopin or Hummel. He has melody in the way of the 
Italians, from eight bars to eight bars. He knows wonderfully 
how to dress his melodies, and there might perhaps be much 
to be said about the difference between a real composition and 
a conglomeration of that new-fashioned style; but there again 
the army of young ladies advance, and therefore nothing remains 
to be said but, ‘ He is a god,’ when seated before the piano.” 
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“The only way,” says Schumann, “to get at the real value of a 
composition, is, to undress it, and when the jewelry, the brilliant, 
blinding embellishments are gone, then see what remains, what 
nature has done for it.” In the same way spoke Rossini, when he 
once overheard a remark to the effect that Verdi’s operas were 
always in brilliant costume or sounding armour, but that his 
(Rossini’s) works were like an attractive young woman, quite 
simply dressed but handsome by nature. ‘And, better still,” 
said Rossini, “if you could even do without the simple dress, 
and admire the forms when perfect without artificial help!” 

Thalberg, like Beriot, once took a grand motif of Beethoven 
and distorted it into “effective variations.” This enraged Schu- 
mann, as it would every true musician. But then, Thalberg 
had a certain mission of elegance and effect to pour a rain of rose- 
buds and rose-diamonds into the eager listener’s ear. Enchant 
him for the moment and demand no more, His Viennese nature 
showed brilliantly in his waltzes, which were more really, more 
thoroughly, more undeniably waltz motives than Chopin's 
Mazurkas and Liszt’s Hungarian Csardas, because Liszt and 
Chopin became thoroughly French in Paris, whilst Thalberg 
remained an Austrian, and to the Austrians belongs, as I said 


before, the exclusive talent of composing, dancing, and playing 
waltzes. 


iontil ak Mendelssohn : in 
his letters speaks of the “feathen reson (Heidenscandal),” inthe | 
good and the bad sense of the word, cregted by Liszt at Leipsic. 
He declares Thalberg’s calm ways and felf-control much more 
worthy of the real virtuoso. Now compare with this Liszt’s opinion 
of himself. Liszt has been heard to say, after Thalberg’s im- 
mensely successful concerts given after his return from Paris to 
Vienna, that “he hoped to play as Thalberg did, when ever he (Listz) 
should be partly paralysed and limited to the use of one hand.” Un- 


bong ea doubtedly Liszt's execution was more brilliant, and particularly more 
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crushing. The strings flew, the hammers broke; and thus Chopin 


ce once said to him : “ I should prefer not playing in public: it unnerves 
> me. You, if you cannot charm the audience, can at least astonish 


and crush them.” Mendelssohn goes on to say in his comparison 
of the two men, that Liszt’s compositions are beneath his perform- 
ance, since before all “he lacks ideas of his own,” all his writing 
aiming only at showing off his skill, wherdas Thalberg’s ‘ Donna del 
Lago,’ for instance, is a work of the most brilliant effect, of an / 
astonishing gradual increase of difficulties and ornamentation, and / 
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_ of refined taste in every bar! § His paw (Faust) is as remarkable 
_ as the light deftness of his| fingers.” Yet Liszt’s immense 
, execution (Technik) is undeniable. Now-set_against—this what, 
Rubinstein said, when he was psked@ why in a programme of his 
| recital he had put Thalberg’s | Doh Juan’ Fantasia immediately | 
¢ after Liszt’s fantasia on motivas gf the same opera: “ Pour bien | 
' faire ressortir la différence entge cet épicier et le Dieu de la 
musique.” It is unnecessary to point out that with Rubinstein the | 
Dieu de la musique was Liszt, and Thalberg the épicier! Never 
perhaps have the merits offany two pianists given rise to more 
_ violent and sometimes to mére amusing discussion. 
_ At Vienna on one occgsion two gentlemen had rather warm 
| arguments as to who wgs the greater pianist of the two, when 
one of the two combafants admitted that he had never heard 
aye gna : u! So Mendelssohn, in speaking of the 
ritics who compare those pianists, says: “ They talk like two 
men who are both wrong and whom you die to interrupt at every 
sentence.” In appearance Thalberg, a perfect aristocrat, never 
| moved a muscle beyond his arms totheelbow. His body remained 
/ in one position, and whatever diffiqulties he had to render he was, 
or at any rate he appeared, unmoved, calm, master of the key- 
board, and what is more difficult, of himself. Liszt, with his long 
| hair flying about at every arpeggig or scale, not to mention his 
_» | -; restlessness when playing rapid octaves, studied his public never- 
| . theless. He kept the audience well under his eye, he was not 
above playing certain little comedies, and he was happy to afford 
opportunities for scenes to be played by the audience; for in- 
| _ stance, ladies threw themselves upon,a glove of his, expressly 
| forgotten on the piano, and tore it to shreds, which they divided 
\ | among themselves as relics. 
\ That may appear very foolish on the part of these ladies, as bad 
\ | in fact on their part as on his. But’they considered everything 
\that-hehad touched, the moment*they could lay their hands on it, 
their property, and—honesty amogg thieves—they fairly divided 
the spoil among themselves. Stealing, the Greeks said, is no 
crime, and cannot be punished,’ but on condition that you be 
clever enough not to allow yourself to be caught. Those who were 
caught were hanged, that was fhe law, not for stealing, but for 
not knowing how to save themselves. Enlightened philosophers 
like Prudhon even went so farjas to say that possession is theft. 








His famous work, ‘La Propriété c’est le Vol,’ is well known. But 
Ihave known a greater philosopher than that. He was a Jew, and 
a tailor in a Russian provincial/town. I wanted a waistcoat for a 
ball. I was then very young, - thought a vast deal of a white 
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silk waistcoat with silver buttons. So I went to him and communi- 
cated my wishes. But Moses sadly shook his head, and said he had 
no such material by him, when suddenly I espied a small piece of 
white silk with gold, evidently a piece of some old material for 
covering furniture. Instantly I resolved that this should cover 
my impatient heart, and I asked him would it be sufficient for a 
waistcoat, and what would it cost? I waited his decision with 
more anxiety than the verdict of a jury. Slowly came his words: 
“T think I might possibly do it. The price would be twenty silver 
roubles.” ‘ What,” I exclaimed indignantly, “ twenty roubles for 
this piece of silk? I bet my head, you thief, that you have stolen 
it—this is no stuff for waistcoats.” Barely had I said the word, 
than I feared I had libelled him. But no such petty thought 
erossed the head of Moses; and the son of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob rose to the occasion as follows: “Stolen, you say? Of 
course I have stolen it; but not for you—for me.” What could I 
say? Opinions as to mewm and tuum will differ so long as the 
globe turns in the spheres. Liszt too had no petty scruples, he 
rather encouraged such theft. 

It was ground for a sensational paragraph. Thalberg thoroughly 
disdained such a petty course. Liszt heaped, as Mendelssohn and 
Schumann said, difficulty upon difficulty so as to furnish himself 
with the pretext of vanquishing them with his astounding 
mechanism. Excepting his smaller works, the arrangements of 
Schubert’s songs, Rossini’s sozrées musicales, &c., or the little 
‘Lucia’ Fantasia, which so pleased Mendelssohn with its arpeggios 
and shakes for the left hand, there are very few that le commun 
des martyrs of the pianist-world could even attempt to play. In 
his ‘ Puritani’ Fantasia, and others, there are sometimes shakes 
for the last two fingers, extending over several printed pages, 
while the other fingers have totally different occupations, which 
he himself played divinely, his shake with the little finger being 
most stupendous—but who else could do it? His concertos, un- 
pleasing and unmusical, requiring a strength and execution very 
rarely to be met with, are not grateful, while Thalberg’s composi- 
tions are so to a high degree. 

But if Thalberg was a thorough Viennese with his waltzes and 
his gay humour, he was a thorough artist all the same. Some of 
Liszt’s fantasias, except the brilliant passages which dazzle the 
ear, even as tinsel dazzles the eye, are so wanting in real body, 
that they remind you of a certain sparkling claret, with a fine ruby 
colour but no warmth and no real stuff in it, or of that dinner 
that the miserly widow of a rich Austrian banker offered to a 
celebrated journalist, where there was so little offered him to eat 
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that he actually was hungry at the end of the meal. So when the 
lady of the house most courteously said to him, “ I have been very 
happy to see you here, my dear sir; when will you do me the 
honour to dine with me again?” ‘ Now at once,” he said, to her 
amazement. Just so do these fantasias leave you with an empty, 
unsatisfied appetite. 

In Thalberg’s works, first of all, you find the fundamental basis 
ofall music: singing. Where there is not one of those graceful little 
andanti cantabili which he ordinarily puts in the beginning of his 
pieces, one finger is sure to sing a motif which the others in varied 
modes accompany. Whether the figure be that of chromatic 
scales, as in the Andante, or the motif surrounded with arpeggios, 
like ‘ Moss,’ or interwoven in scales like the menuet of ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,’ or changing hands as in the ‘ Airs Russes,’ or specially bril- 
liantly arranged for the left hand to play the motif, with accom- 
panying chords written on a second line, while the right hand plays 
a brilliant variation noted on a third line—as in his Fantasia on 
‘God save the Queen’—you always hear the two hands doing the 
work of three, sometimes you imagine that of four hands. 

In Thalberg’s Andante in D flat, he moreover imitated most 
elegantly and successfully the fioritwre which Chopin loved so to 
adorn his plaintive melodies with. 

Photography not having at that time taken the place in the 
artistic world it now occupies, the likenesses of artists depended 
on the skill of an engraver, like the wonderful portrait of Jenny 
Lind, engraved forty years ago at Vienna. That was the grand 
time for the lithographers. Kaiser and the famous Kriehuber made 
the most successful portraits both of Thalberg and Liszt, especially 
of the latter, who courted advertisement of every kind, as much 
as Thalberg treated it as beneath his dignity. Kriehuber made a 
charming group of Liszt, with Czerny, Ernst and others (includ- 
ing himself), and exhibited it at one of Liszt’s night concerts 
(given between midnight and two A.m.). He there, too, portrayed 
Liszt in all kinds of costumes, even in his travelling coat, with a 
fur cap over his ears. He made a splendid portrait, too, of 
Thalberg, though this portrait has had very little publicity. 
Thalberg never encouraged hero-worship, on which Liszt fed so 
gluttonously. Thalberg was every inch a gentleman; Liszt, 
although the greatest pianist this century has known, undoubtedly 
a genius of interpretation, had nevertheless an undeniable admix- 
ture of charlatanism, and he played an uninterrupted comedy 
before the public, continually calculating his effects. Thalberg 


controlled and dominated that fire which seemed to consume 
Liszt. 
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The Heiress of GElenmahowley. 


“ Bos,” said I, “this won’t do; something must be done.” 

“Tt must,” echoed Bob, as he puffed away from his pipe in a 
mouldy little sitting room in the Shamrock Arms, at Glenmahowley. 

Glenmahowley attained any importance which it possessed by 
being the centre of an enormous area of peat cuttings and bog land 
which stretched away with exasperating monotony to the horizon, 
unbroken by the slightest irregularity. In one place only, along the 
Mountsimon Road, there was a single belt of thick woods, whose 
luxuriance only served to aggravate the hopeless waste around them. 
The village itself consisted of a long straggling line of thatched 
cottages, each with an open door, through which entered bare-legged 
children, gaunt pigs, cocks and hens, ragged-locking, short-piped 
men and slatternly women. Bob Elliott seemed rather to admire the 
aborigines. No doubt it tickled his vanity to hear admiring ex- 
clamations as we went down the street ; such as “ Look at him now; 
look at the illigant fut on him!” or, “Oh then, an’ isn’t he a beautiful 
gintleman entoirely!’’ But I don’t care for these things. Besides, 
though far more handsome than Bob, my beauty is of an intellectual 
type, and is lost upon these savages. My nose is pronounced, my 
complexion pallid, and my head denotes considerable brain power. 
“There’s no harm in the crayter!” was the least offensive of the 
opinions which these idiots expressed of me. 

We had been located in this barbarous place abouta week. Bob and 
I were second cousins, and a distant mutual relation whom neither of 
us had seen had bequeathed us each a small property in the West. 
The clearing-up of business attendant on this, and the necessity of 
consulting with the old lady’s pragmatical country attorney, had kept 
us for a week in the Shamrock Arms, and promised to keep us for at 
least another one in that unenviable retreat, if we could survive the 
tedium of our existence so long. 

“What can we do?” groaned Bob again. 

‘“‘Where’s Pendleton? Let’s get Pendleton up and take a rise 
out of him,’ I suggested with a flickering attempt at vivacity. 
Pendleton was our fellow-lodger at the inn—a quiet young fellow of 
artistic proclivities, with a weakness for solitary rambles and seclusion. 
All our attempts to pump him had failed as yet to elicit any 
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explanation of the objects and aims which had led him to Glenma- 
howley, unless it were that its bleak morasses harmonised with his 
misanthropic turn of mind. 

“Tt’s no use,” said my companion. “ He’s as dismal as a tomb- 
stone and as shy as a girl. I never saw such a fellow. I wanted 
him to come with me this morning when you were writing your 
letter and to aid and abet me in a little mild chaff with the two girls 
at the draper’s—you need help against these Irish girls, you know— 
but he flushed up quite red and wouldn’t hear of such a thing.” 

“No, he is hardly cut out for a lady-killer,” I remarked, adjusting 
my necktie before the fiyblown mirror, and practising a certain 
expression which I have found extremely effective with the weaker 
sex—a sort of Lara-like piratical cock of the eye which gives the 
impression of hidden griefs and a soul which spurns the common- 
places of existence. “Perhaps he will come in though, and play 
dummy whist.” 

“No, he never touches cards.” 

“Milksop!” I ejaculated. ‘“ We'll send for the landlord, Bob, 
and ask him if there is nothing we can see or do.” 

This was recognised to be the most rational proceeding under the 
circumstances, and a messenger was despatched in hot haste to 
summon Dennis O’Keefe, our worthy host. Let me remark, while 
he is shuffling upstairs in his slipshod carpet slippers, that I am the 
mortal known as John Vereker, barrister-at-law, popularly supposed 
to be a rising man, though the exact distance that I have risen 
during the four years that I have been in practice is not calculated 
to turn my brain. Several nice little actions have however during 
that time been taken against me, in county courts and otherwise, so 
that I have put the machinery of the law into motion, though my 
personal profit in the matter must be acknowledged to have been 
somewhat remote. 

O’Keefe was a fine specimen of the aboriginal Celt—freckle-faced 
and rough-haired, with shrewd grey eyes and a deep rich, Milesian 
voice. “ Good-morrow to ye, gintlemen,” he began as he entered, 
his large flat feet and uncouth gait giving him a sort of planti- 
grade appearance. “ What would your honours be afther to-day ? ” 

“The very thing we wanted to ask you, O’Keefe,” said Bob. 
“What in the world ave we todo? Can’t you suggest anything ? ” 

“There’s the church,” remarked O'Keefe, scratching his red hair 
in perplexity. ‘Tis a foine building. There was a gintleman came 
here the year before last just for to look at it. Maybe your 
honours——” 

“Hang the church!” roared Bob, with as much’ vehemence as a 
Radical advocate for Disestablishment ; “‘ we were there five times last 
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week—in fact every day except Sunday. Try again, old Pict and 
Scot.” 

Our host, who was serenely indifferent to the many unintelligible 
epithets applied to him by Bob’s exuberant fancy, pondered once 
more over the problem. ‘“ There’s the holein the bog,” he suggested 
with diffidence. “The same where the boys threw Mr. Lyons of 
Glenmorris—bad scran to him!—afther they shot him. May be 
you'd loike to see where they found him wid his head in the mud, an’ 
his feet stickin’ up. Ah, it was a glad soight, sorrs, for the pisantry 
that had worked and slaved—the craturs—and then for him to step 
in wid a dirty foive and twinty per cint. reduction in the rint, and 
serve notices on them as wouldn’t pay. Sure you could take your 
food—or a gossoon could carry it—and picnic by the hole.” 

“The prospect is alluring,” I remarked, “but there seems to me to 
be too much chance of the inoffensive tillers of the soil taking a 
fancy to plant a couple more Saxons upside down in the bog-hole. 
I negative that suggestion.” 

“What are those trees to the eastward?” asked Bob. “Surely 
there is something to be seen down there.” 

“Tt’s proivate. It’s the Clairmont family’s ground, an’ you'd be 
shot as loike as not if you so much as put your nose over the wall.” 

“Pleasant land this, Jack!” remarked my companion ruefully. 
“T almost wish old O’Quibble would unearth a codocil leaving the 
place to somebody else.” 

“ Ah sure you can’t judge of the counthry now while its quoiet,” 
said our host, “ Wait till the throubles come round agin—next year 
maybe, or the year afther. It’s a loively land when the bhoys is out 
—sorra a taste of scenery would you think about ; and bein’ landlords 
yourselves by that toime, you'd see the cream of the divarsion.” 

“ How about these Clairmonts?” I asked at a venture. “Do they 
live upon their own land?” 

“ Begorra—you've got it there!” cried O’Keefe. “They do 
nothing but live on their own land. They’ve niver stirred off it for 
more’n fifteen years.” 

“ Never stirred off it!” 

“Sorra a fut beyond the park gates and the great brick wall. 
No man’s oi has ever rested upon Miss Clairmont’s face bar ould 
Dennis the lodgekeeper—the blackmouthed spalpeen—more be 
token they say she’s grown into the purtiest girl in the county, for- 
bye having foive and twinty thousand in her own right.” 

“ What!” we both roared. 

“Foive and twinty thousand pound,” repeated O’Keefe solemnly ; 
“and when her ould cat of a mother dies she'll come in for the whole 


family estate.” 
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“What is she?” ‘“ Where isshe?” “Who is she?” “ What 
the devil is the matter with her?” shouted Bob and I, forming 
a sort of strophe and antistrophe to the landlord’s chorus. 

O’Keefe’s account of the past history of the Clairmont family was a 
remarkable one, and when curtailed of his many Hibernian digressions 
and meanderings, amounted to this. A certain Major Clairmont had 
come into the county some sixteen years before, bearing with him 
a large sum in hard cash, a showy-looking wife of rather foreign 
appearance, and a pretty little daughter about two years old. Having 
expended a portion of the first item upon the purchase of a consider- 
able estate near Glenmahowley, he had taken up his residence there, 
and awaited some recognition from the county families. This 
came soon enough in the case of the Major, who, as an old Guardsman, 
possessed a recognised social position, which was secured by his own 
many admirable qualities. It was different with Madame. The men 
might drink the old claret of the soldier, or take a day’s shooting in 
his pheasant preserves, but their wives made no sign. Strange 
rumours were in circulation as to the antecedents of Mrs. C. Some 
said that she had been upon the stage before her marriage, some that 
her career had been more equivocal still. There were individuals who 
ventured to doubt that she possessed even now the little blue slip of 
paper which civilization demands. It was this rumour which some 
busybody brought to the ears of the Major, coupling with it the name 
of a neighbouring landed proprietor. The Major was a bull-necked, 
choleric man. He chose out his heaviest hunting crop, and galloped 
furiously down the avenue to interview the traducer of his wife’s 
character. The lodgekeeper was surprised to see the veteran 
horseman reel in his saddle as he shot through the gates, and then 
fall backwards with a dull thud on to the dusty road. The local 
practitioner pronounced it to be apoplexy, while the family physician 
favoured heart disease—but whatever the cause, the Major's 
spirit had drifted far away from Glenmahowley. It was then that 
that fiery foreign strain which showed itself on his wife’s face 
asserted itself in her character. She would live on the estates 
still because he had been fond of them, but her life should be spent 
in mourning her loss, and in educating her daughter in her own way. 
Above all, never should she again exchange word or look with any 
living being belonging to the county which had insulted her, and 
indirectly caused her husband’s death. The great gates were walled 
up, and only small slits left through which provisions and other 
necessaries, ordered by Dennis the lodgekeeper, were handed. A 
formidable row of spikes was planted on the brick wall which had 
always surrounded the estate. In this extraordinary seclusion, cut 
off from the whole world, Mrs. Clairmont and her daughter had now 
VOL. LXX. E 
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passed fifteen years of their lives unseen by human eyes, save those of 
the few English domestics who remained with them, and perhaps of 
an occasional daring urchin who might penetrate into the wood, 
which surrounded the great house. It was these irregular scouts no 
doubt who had brought word of the exceeding beauty of the young 
lady, though no adult male had ever yet had the privilege of being 
able to form an opinion upon it. She was at present close upon her 
eighteenth birthday. 

Thus far O’Keefe ; while Bob and I sat, with elbows upon the table 
and chins upon our hands, drinking in every word. Neither of us 
broke the silence for some little time after he had concluded. Bob 
Elliott puffed furiously at his pipe, while I looked dreamily out of the 
“window at the thatched roofs of the cottages and the long monotonous 
stretch of bog land in the distance. 

“She is beautiful ?” asked Bob at last. 

“She is that!” 

“ And rich?” I queried. 

“ Divil a doubt of it.” 

We relapsed into another silence, in the midst of which our worthy 
landlord, evidently thinking us the worst of company, stole out of the 
room, walking for some unknown reason upon the tips of his toes as if 
he were afraid of waking us. 

Left to ourselves we became even more meditative than before. 
Bob strolled restlessly up and down in front of the door ; I whistled 
and continued to stare out of the window. We were both lost in our 
own thoughts. 

“Fancy a girl who has never even seen a male fellow-creature!” 
ejaculated Bob at last. 

“Who is unfettered by the conventionalities of civilization!” 
said I. 

“How artless she must be, and how simple!” remarked my 
companion, twisting his moustache. 

‘*What a depth of pent-up affection there must be in that 
heart!” I exclaimed, with my corsair-like look of slumbrous passion. 

“ How,charmingly childlike and romantic!” said Bob, smoothing 
his hair in the glass. 

“ How easy for a dashing young fellow to win!” I returned, 
smiling at my own reflection over Bob’s shoulder. 

It is a curious fact, that for the remainder of the day, though 
nothing in the shape of a distraction turned up, neither of us com- 
plained of the ennui of a residence in Glenmahowley. We both 
seemed suddenly reconciled to a contemplative existence, and even 
became tolerant of Pendleton, whose contentment under existing 
circumstances had struck us hitherto as nothing less than an insult. 
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He came in about supper-time with his sketch-book and his mud- 
bespattered boots, apparently as happy as if he were among the most 
artistic scenery in the world. If it were not for his shyness and 
reserve he would be rather a pleasant fellow—that is, in gentlemen’s 
society, for his diffidence would ruin him among women. He is tall, 
slim, and fair-haired, rather a good-looking young man—decidedly 
more so than Bob. 

I did not sleep very well that night, neither did my companion. 
He showed his tousled head round the corner of my door somewhere 
about two o’clock in the morning. 

“ Hullo, Jack,” he said, “ are you asleep ?” 

“No.” 

“ What was the figure again ?” 

“Twenty-five,” I growled. 

“T thought it was twenty. Thanks! Good-night! ” 

“Good-night!” and the head disappeared like the apparition in 
‘Macbeth.’ It was evident that our thoughts were running in very 
much the same groove. As for me, my plans were matured, and I 
could afford to smile ,at Bob’s cogitations. While he hankered 
aimlessly for the prize I should swoop down and carry it off. The 
Verekers were always noted for their iron determination. I chuckled 
to myself while I dropped to sleep as I thought of the march which I 
should steal upon him on the morrow. 

The day broke without a cloud on the sky. Both Elliott and 
Pendleton were somewhat silent at breakfast, and as I was engaged 
in planning the details of the enterprise to which I had determined to 
commit myself, I did not attempt to enter into conversation with 
them. After the meal Pendleton remarked that he would take a 
short stroll in search of effects, and Bob almost immediately afterwards 
sallied out for a mouthful of fresh air. This was a most unexpected 
piece of luck. I had ransacked my brain for some excuse which 
would enable me to get rid of my companion, and here he had solved 
the problem of his own accord. Giving him half an hour’s grace to 
take him well out of the way, I slipped out through the back-door 
of the Shamrock Arms and made my way rapidly down the Morris- 
town Road in the direction of the Clairmont estate. 

My sole doubt and anxiety was as to how I was to succeed in 
obtaining an interview with the young lady. Should fortune 
befriend me in that matter the rest appeared simple enough. I 
pictured to myself her mental condition, the sense of desola- 
tion which must oppress her young soul. Cooped up away from the 
world, her heart must yearn for some manly bosom upon which to 
rest her head, some strong arm to break her fetters. Besides, I was 
& man with exceptional personal advantages. Without being 
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conceited, I have a just appreciation of my own merits. To eyes 
accustomed to nothing but an occasional glance of Dennis the 
lodgekeeper I should appear an Adonis. By-the-way, how about 
Dennis? Might he not resent my intrusion? Pooh! he was an old 
man. I remember the landlord saying so. What would I not risk 
for the girl whom I was prepared to adore! Perhaps he would have 
a gun though! These Irishmen are hotheaded and bloodthirsty. I 
grew thoughtful and slackened my pace. 

By this time I had come to the place where a high brick wall, with 
a conical coping bristling with spikes and pieces of broken bottles, 
ran along by the side of the road. This I recognised from O’Keefe’s 
description as being the boundary line of the Clairmont estate. 
At the other side of the wall there was, as far as I could see, a thick 
forest. Should I do it, or should I not? I thought of the five and 
twenty thousand pounds. Besides, what would a gatekeeper’ be 
doing with a gun! What a sell for Bob Elliott—and for Pendleton, 
the shy Pendleton! Would they not curse their want of energy when 
they saw the prize which had slipped through their fingers? How 
the fellows would talk in London, too, even if I failed! It would 
make my name asa Don Juan. I could imagine Clinker or Water- 
house or some of the old set coming into the Temple wine bar and 
beginning. “I say, you chaps, have you heard of Vereker’s latest? 
Very devil among women, is Vereker. He was in Ireland a few 
weeks ago”—and so on, and soon. “By Jove!” I cried, as I 
approached the wall in a paroxysm of recklessness, “I'll do it if I 
have to skin my knee! ” 

I did skin my knee, in fact I skinned them both. I also removed 
portions of integument from my scalp, shoulder, elbow, hand and ancle, 
besides splitting my coat and losing my hat. I was recompensed for 
all this, however, as I sat astride upon the top of the wall and looked 
down into the forbidden land beyond. I could have laughed at the 
thought of the march I was stealing on my two companions. I 
would have done so had it not been for a spike which was running 
into the calf of my leg. 

The drop on the other side did not look very deep. I held on to 
the largest projection I could see, and lowered myself until my feet 
were not more than a yard or so from the ground. Then I let go, 
but only to find that I hung suspended by a hook which had passed 
though my waist-band. This impediment however gave way, and I 
fell with a crash for about nine feet into a sort of trench, which had 
been dug apparently all round the inner side of the wall, and was so 
artistically covered with grass and sticks that it was impossible to 
detect it from the top. All this I discovered after I crawled out of 
it, for during the few minutes that I lay at the bottom every idea 
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was shaken out of my head beyond a general impression that I had 
been struck by lightning. 

The trees grew so thickly together that it was impossible to see for 
any distance into the wood, and the brushwood was so dense that 
it was no easy matter to move in any direction. After emerging 
from the ditch I hesitated for a moment as to my next step, and then 
was about to keep to what appeared to be some sort of path on the 
left when my eye was attracted by a small placard attached to the 
trunk of a tree. I made my way towards it eagerly, pushing aside 
the intervening briars and brambles. It might contain some 
directions which would enable me to find my way, or—romantic 
thought !—it might be that the lonely Beatrice I was in search of had 
inscribed her pinings and longings where they might meet the eye of 
an adventurous stranger. As I stood before the inscription and read 
it, I felt a kind of cold flush, if the expression be permissible, pass 
along my spine and up to the roots of my hair, while my knees, or 
what was left of them, knocked together like castanets. Scrawled 
upon the paper in a rough bold hand were the three words, “ Blood- 
hounds—Spring-guns—Mantraps ”—unpleasant words at any time, 
but most particularly so amid the gloom of a forest with a ten-foot wall 
in one’s rear. The announcement was a concise one, and yet I felt 
as I reperused it that it contained more food for reflection than any 
volume which I had ever read. WasI to abandon my enterprise 
now that the first difficulty had been successfully overcome? 
Possibly the notice was a mere empty threat. Surely no one would 
allow such things to remain in their shrubberies. The combination 
of ideas was so dreadful. Suppose, that I was caught in a mantraps 
whatever that might be, and was then attacked by a bloodhound. 
The mere supposition made me shudder. But then if these frightful 
dogs were really roaming about over the forest, how was it that none 
of them were shot by the spring-guns or caught in the traps? This 
consideration revived my drooping spirits, and I pushed on through 
the thick underwood. 

As I advanced it opened up somewhat, so that I made better 
progress. A few half-overgrown paths meandered here and there, 
but I avoided these and kept under the concealment of the trees. 
Never shall I forget that dreadful walk! Every time a twig snapped 
I sprang into the air under the impression that I was shot. No 
hero of romance ever underwent such an ordeal for his lady, and 
indeed no lady was ever worth it. Five and twenty thousand 
pounds however are enough to steel the heart of the most timorous, 
but even they would hardly recompense me for the frights which 
were in store for me. 

I had got to one of the deepest and one of the most secluded parts 
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of the wood, when I stopped suddenly and crouched down, trembling 
in every limb. Was it the sound of footsteps which had been 
wafted towards me on the breeze? I listened intently, and then with 
a long sigh of relief was about to rise, convinced that I had been 
mistaken, when the same sound came to my ears, but much louder 
than before. There could be no question that it was approaching me. 
I lay down upon my face among the prickly brambles, hoping to 
escape observation. The footsteps continued to come nearer and 
nearer. They were those of a man—but put down stealthily and 
softly as if he were also shunning observation. Could it be that 
some ruffian had observed me and was hunting me down as one 
stalks a deer? He was coming nearer and nearer. I could hear the 
rustle of the leaves as he brushed past them. It seemed to me that 
I could even distinguish the sound of his breathing. Nearer he 
came and nearer still—he was close to me, and the next moment the 
brambles in front of me parted and a man stepped out almost upon the 
top of me, and staggered back with a shout as I sprang to my feet. 
The voice seemed familiar—so did the figure. Coulditbe! Yes ; there 
was no mistaking the identity of Mr. Robert Elliott_of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Sed quantum mutatus ab illo! The stylish coat was torn and 
covered with mud. The aristocratic face was stained with dust and 
perspiration, and interlaced with scratches where the brambles had 
left their mark. His hat had been knocked in and was ahopeles s 
wreck. His watchguard and the studs in his shirt seemed to stand 
out as oases of respectability in a great desert of desolation. 

“Bob!” I ejaculated. 

It was a few moments before any sign of recognition came over his 
face. Then gradually the ghost of a smile appeared in his astonished 
eyes, which deepened and deepened until he burst into an uproarious 
fit of laughter. 

“Vereker, by Jove!” he yelled. “What ever have you been 
doing to yourself?” 

I looked down at my own costume and was forced to acknowledge 
that there was very little to choose between us. What with the wall 
and the ditch and the underwood and the briars, there was hardly an 
article of clothing which was fit to be worn again. The two of us 
looked more like a couple of scarecrows on tramp and in search of 
employment, than two prominent members of the junior bar. 

“What are you doing here, Elliott?” I asked. 

“Exploring,” he answered evasively ; “ what are you?” 

“ Explor— No, hang it, why can’t we be frank to one another, 
Bob? You know very well you came after that girl.” 

My companion looked sheepish. “Well, I suppose you did the 
same?” he said. 
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“Of course I did. What fools we were to try and bamboozle 
each other! If we had stuck together we might never have got into 
such a plight.” . 

“I’m very sure I should never have tumbled into that infernal 
ditch if I had seen you go in,” said Bob ruefully. 

“Qh, you’ve been in the ditch too, have you?” I remarked, with the 
first approach to satisfaction which I had felt since I left O’Keefe’s 
hospitable roof. 

“Yes,” groaned Bob. “I think I have been through the whole 
performance. Did you see any notices on the trees?” 

“T did.” 

“ Has old Dennis been round to you yet?” 

“No; have you seen him!” 

“Yes; he passed within ten yards of me a short time ago. At 
least I suppose it was him—a big gaunt fellow with a great stick.” 

“Heaven save us!” I ejaculated. 

“ However he has passed now, and the question is what are we 
to do?” 

“ Persevere,” I responded manfully. “It would be more dange- 
rous to go back than to go on since that truculent gatekeeper is 
behind us.” 

“Right you are!” said Elliott, with a melancholy attempt at 
cheerfulness. ‘ You lead on, and I'll follow.” 

“No, you go first,” I answered, not I am bound to say from any 
innate courtesy or feeling of politeness, but with an idea that dangers 
from the abominations mentioned on the placard would be lessened 

thereby. 
‘ We threaded our way through the forest in Indian file, and after 
advancing for about half a mile were evidently close to the edge of it. 
The trees were smaller and the unplanted spaces larger. Suddenly 
Bob pulled up and pointed in front of him. 

“ There’s the house,” he said. 

There it was sure enough, a stern looking edifice of grey stone 
with a large number of small glimmering windows. There was a 
lawn in front of it, very tastefully laid out, which somewhat relieved 
the gloomy and prison-like appearance of the building. No one was 
to be seen either outside or at the windows. We held a council of 
war as to what our next step should be. 

“We can’t walk right up to the house under some excuse or other, 
can we?” said Bob. 

“Tt would be too dangerous,” I remarked. ‘There is no saying 
what they might do to us. They seem to be very savage people.” 

“ Besides, it would be the very last way to have any chance of say- 
ing a few words to the young lady,” added my companion. 
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“The whole thing makes a deuced romantic situation,” I observed. 

“T wonder what Pendleton would think of us if he saw us ?” 

“Poor shy Pendleton! I think he would put us both down as 
madmen.” 

“ It’s a pity he’s so retiring,” said Bob. “But I say, Jack, what 
do you intend to say to the young lady when you see her?” 

“Why, I propose to tell her of my love straight off, and ask her to 
fly with me. It must be all done to-day. I’m not coming in here 
again on any consideration. Besides, I think it will not be difficult to 
carry a romantic girl of that sort by a kind of cowp de main.” 

“ But that’s exactly my plan,” said Bob plaintively. 

“ The deuce it is?” I ejaculated. “ By George! There she is ! ” 

The last exclamation was drawn from me by the appearance, upon 
the steps of the house, of an elegantly-dressed young lady. Her 
features were invisible, owing to the distance, but her erect carriage 
and the long, graceful curves of her figure showed that report had not 
exaggerated her charms. She turned as she came out to address an 
elder woman, her mother probably, who followed her. The latter 
seemed, as far as we could make out, to be weeping, for she raised 
her handkerchief to her eyes several times, while the girl passed her 
arm round her neck as if to console her. In this she appeared to 
succeed, for the elder went back into the house, and the younger 
sprang down the three steps at a single bound and hurried away with 
long elastic steps down the path which led into the shrubbery. 

‘We must follow her! ” I cried. 

“Take your time,” said Bob. ‘“ We must come to some agree- 
ment before we start. It would be too ridiculous for the two of us 
to plunge at her together and begin pouring out two confessions of 
love.” 

“Tt might startle her,” I remarked, “especially as she has never 
seen either of us before.” 

“ Who is to have the preference then ?” 

“T am the elder,” I observed. 

“ But then I left the inn first,” objected Elliott. 

“Well, suppose we toss for it.” 

“T suppose we must,” said Bob gloomily, producing a penny and 
spinning it up in the air. “Heads, so it is. Just my luck. Of 
course, if after your proposal the young lady thinks fit to refuse you, I 
am at liberty to do whatever I choose. Is that agreed ?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, and we both pushed on rapidly through 
the shrubbery, gaining confidence as we saw some prospect of attain- 
ing our object. 

“There.she is!” whispered Bob, as we saw the flutter of a pink 
dress among the trees in front of us.” 
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* There’s a man talking to her!” 

“ Impossible! ” 

“There is.” 

If there was he must have disappeared very rapidly on hearing 
our approach, for when we got near enough to her to see her whole 
figure she was alone. She turned with a start of surprise, and 
seemed inclined for a moment to run away from us, but then recover- 
ing herself she came towards us. As she advanced I saw that she 
was one of the most lovely girls that I had ever seen in my life—not 
at all the doll-like sort of beauty that I had imagined from what I 
knew of her training, but a splendid, well-developed young woman 
with a firmly set lower jaw and delicately moulded chin which would 
have been almost masculine in their force had they not been relieved 
by a pair of pensive blue eyes and a sweetly sensitive mouth. Some- 
how, as I found her steady gaze directed at me, all the well-turned 
speeches which I had rehearsed in my mind seemed to fade entirely 
from my memory and leave nothing but an utter blank behind. The 
amorous gallop with which we bore down upon her subsided into a 
ridiculous trot, and when eventually I pulled up a few yards in front 
of her I could no more have uttered a word of explanation than I 
could have recovered my lost hat or concealed the gaps in my 
clothing. 

“T fancy you must have mistaken your way,” she said in a low 
sweet voice without the slightest appearance of being affected by this 
apparition of young men. 

I felt Bob nudge me from behind and whisper something about 
“going ahead” and “ making the running,” but my only inclination 
under the gaze of those calm, tranquil eyes was to make the running 
in the opposite direction at the top of my speed. 

“The house is over there,” she observed, pointing through the 
trees. “I suppose that you are the bailiffs.” 

“ Bailiffs!” I gasped. 

“Excuse me if I do not give you your proper title,” she continued 
with a melancholy smile. “It is the first time that we have ever 
been brought in contact with the officers of the law, and hardly 
know how to address them. We have expected you for two days.” 

Bob and I could only stare at her in silent bewilderment. 

“There is one thing I should like to ask you,” she went on, 
drawing nearer to us with her hands clasped and a beautiful pleading 
expression upon her face. “Though my mother and I are almost 
beggars now, remember that she is a lady, delicately reared and 
sensitive. Above all, remember that she has no one to protect her 
or to take her part. Be gentle with her therefore, and do your duty 
without wounding her feelings more than you can help.” 
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“ Bob,” I whispered, drawing my companion aside, though he stil} 
continued to stare idiotically over my shoulder at the young lady. 
“Do you realise it? They expect the bailiffs. There’s no money 
in the concern. What are we to do?” 

“She’s an angel !” was all Bob could evolve. 

“So she is, but she’s got no money.” 

“Then you give her up?” 

“T do,” said I with a sentimental twinge at my heart. Sentimen- 
talism has always been my weak point. 

“You won’t propose?” asked Bob excitedly. 

“No, marriage is an expensive luxury. Besides——” 

“ Besides what ? ” 

“Tam convinced she would not have me.” 

“Then, by Jove, I'll do it!” said Bob, facing round with a look of 
determination upon his dirty face. 

Miss Clairmont had been standing looking considerably surprised 
and a little frightened during our hurried conclave. She drew back 
a few feet as Bob took a step towards her with his two arms thrown 
out in eloquent entreaty like an animated semaphore. 

“Young lady,” he began, “I am not a bailiff. I belong to another 
and a higher branch of the legal profession. I am a Londoner and a 
gentleman.” 

Bob paused for a moment to allow this statement to sink into his 
listener’s mind. Miss Clairmont looked more amazed than impressed, 
though it was evident from her shrinking figure that she was con- 
siderably startled. 

“In a foreign land,” cried Bob, warming to his work—“‘a land 
beyond the seas—I allude to England—I heard of your charms and 
of your solitary existence, and I swore—that is to say, we both did, only 
I lost the toss,—to save you and bring you out into the great world 
which you are so fitted toadorn. We crossed the deep—which made us 
both exceedingly unwell,—and flew to your rescue. We have scaled 
this inhospitable wall of yours; if you doubt my statement you will 
find a large portion of the sleeve of my coat upon one of the spikes 
which adorn it. We also ran the gauntlet of the many unpleasant 
things which your amiable parent seems to have littered about for 
the benefit of the casual stranger. Dear girl,” continued Bob 
advancing with an imbecile grin upon his countenance, which he 
imagined no doubt to be a seductive smile, “fly with me! Be 
mine! Share with me the wild free life of a barrister! Say that you 
return the love which consumes my heart—oh, say it!” Here Bob 
put his hand over a hole in his waistcoat and struck a dramatic 
attitude, 


During this extraordinary address the young lady had been 
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gradually edging away from us, and at its conclusion she burst into a 
merry peal of laughter. 

“ Edward!” she cried—“ Ned! Do come out! It’s really too 
ridiculous, but I don’t know what to say to them.” 

At this summons a man emerged from behind a tree where he had 
concealed himself, and flew to her side. Imagine our petrifying 
and all-absorbing astonishment when we recognised in him Pendleton, 
our retiring companion of the inn. 

“Don’t be frightened, darling,” he said passing his arm round her 
slender waist, to Bob’s intense and audible disgust. “I can under- 
stand, gentlemen,” he went on, “the romantic motives which have 
led you here, but you will see how futile they are when I tell you 
that this lady is my wife.” 

“Your what?” roared Bob and I in chorus. 

“My wedded wife. You are the first that have heard our secret, 
though Mrs. Clairmont must learn it to-day. , It does not matter to 
you how we met or how we married—suffice it that it is so. 
To-day the ruin which I had long foreseen has come upon the house- 
hold; Mrs. Pendleton thinks it may have softened the hard heart of 
her mother, and we are going up now to see her together, to confess 
what we have done, and to offer her a home for the rest of her life at 
my place in Devon. You will see, gentlemen,” he continued, “ that 
a delicate matter of the sort must be done without interruption and 
at once; you will therefore excuse us from showing you off the 
grounds. I may say, however, that if you will keep to that path on 
the left you will soon find yourselves at the boundary—and now, 
gentlemen, my wife and myself must wish you a very good-morning,” 
with which he offered the young lady his arm and the two strolled 
off together in the direction of the house. 

How long Bob and I stood there gazing after them and at each 
other, neither of us could ever determine. Then we plodded sullenly 
down the path pointed out, without exchanging a word, and after 
sundry gymnastic exercises found ourselves in the road once more. 

Bob was inclined to be sentimental all day, and perhaps I was 
hardly myself either. When night fell however, and a steaming jug 
of hot water was brought up, flanked with a lemon on one side and 
the sugar on the other, while the whisky bottle towered in the rear, 
we began to get over our troubles; and I doubt if O’Keefe, when he 
joined us, could have given a guess at the stirring events which had 
occurred since he told us the story of the Clairmont family the 
night before. Certainly by next morning there were no traces left 
of our short matrimonial campaign. 

Another week found us in our chambers in town, settling 
down comfortably into the old routine. Ido not know where our 
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next holiday will be spent, but I can confidently predict that it will 
not be at Glenmahowley. I have heard nothing since of the 
Pendletons beyond the fact that he is the owner of a large estate on 
the borders of Dartmoor. Bob talks of visiting those parts in the 
spring, but I think for his own peace of mind he had better steer 
clear of those blue eyes and sweet features which are our only 
pleasant recollection of the land of bogs. 
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What Shall 3 Drink? 





Waar shall I drink? is the great question of the day. The 
newspapers, in what is erroneously called “the silly season,” are 
filled with the most valuable suggestions as to what we are to eat, 
drink, and avoid. As I am satisfied with the plainest food, the 
eating question does not trouble my mind. What shall I drink ? 
is what my puzzled intellect isin search of. I was a water- 
drinker, buta sharp attack of typhoid made me rather doubt the 
health-giving qualities of that pure element. At this time Mr. 
Gladstone brought forward his celebrated measure for the intro- 
duction of French wines in this country at the cheapest possible 
rate. He depicted the blessings of very light claret in such 
glowing terms that I candidly confess that I thought the drink 
of the future was discovered. A sad disappointment awaited me ; 
everything is disappointing in this best of all possible worlds, 
A wine merchant sent the late Lord Derby a sample of this 
choice vintage, kindly informing him that it would cure him of 
the disorder under which he was suffering. Lord Derby tasted it, 
sent it back, ungratefully remarking that he preferred the gout. 
It had a most disturbing effect on me, and I solemnly believe that 
since the creation of the world nobody has caused such commotion 
in the stomachs and minds of mankind as the “grand old 
man.” I then had to change my beverage, and, after a short 
career of burgundy and hock, I discovered that champagne was 
the most delightful and healthiest of drinks, a beaker of dry, 
but not too dry, became the solace of my life. The question 
of what I should drink was solved. But a new trouble arose. I 
reside at an ecclesiastical watering-place which has the purest 
air and the fiercest population of any town in England. How 
they do quarrel at Dullmouth! The local Parliament sometimes 
resemble the House of Commons, when all the Irish members are 
on their legs. They fight about everything, High Church, Low 
Church, vivisection, railway stations, Father Ignatius, pavement, 
and last, but not least, the “escaped nun.” When Father Ignatius 
comes to lecture about religion, and the “escaped nun” to unfold 
her persecutions, the meetings generally end in a free fight. The 
visit of Oscar Wilde has lately poured some oil on the troubled 
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waters, and there are a few signs of the approaching appearance 
of calm. The whist-room at the club is, I am told, the only 
quiet spot in Dullmouth: all is tranquil there ; signals for trumps 
unattended to occasion no harsh remark; revokes are condoned, 
and every thing is a combination of “sweetness and light.” 
After the escaped nun and Father Ignatius had disappeared 
awhile from the scene, the celebrated Reverend Ebenezer Shout, 
the temperance lecturer, came to improve the minds of the 
Dullmouthians. Of course I attended his meeting (there is 
nothing to do at Dullmouth but attend meetings), and there I 
heard, to my horror, the Reverend Ebenezer strongly express 
his conviction that everybody who adhered to the cursed custom 
of imbibing alcohol would not only be tortured internally in this 
world, but would frizzle eternally in the next. Ialways thought 
myself a temperate man, but it appears I am worse than the 
irreclaimable drunkard. I am a moderate drinker, an object of 
abhorrence to every well constituted mind. 

What shall I drink? Frightened, I sought refuge in the 
celebrated firm of Cooper, Cooper & Co., which advertises that it 
sells teas to dukes, earls, barons, and county families. As I 
adore the aristocracy, I thought that this was the drink for me. 
I must say the tea was excellent, fit to be drunk not only by 
dukes, earls, barons, and county families, but by emperors and 
kings. I drank this delicious beverage for some time, until one 
morning, when I was sipping my “Cooper, Cooper,” and thinking 
that a “female markis” might be engaged in the same delight- 
ful occupation, I took up my morning paper the ‘Daily Oracle,’ 
and saw at the head of a column, “The Deadly Cup.” Of course 
I thought that this was a letter from the Reverend Ebenezer 
dilating on the horrors of alcohol. Not a bit of it; it was a 
letter from a high functionary describing in the most vivid terms 
the evils inflicted on mankind by the use and abuse of tea. It 
not only, he says, makes a cantankerous mind, but it is the 
‘breeder of revolutionary sentiments. I a revolutionist, I who 
read every word of every speech delivered by Mr. Ashmead Bartlett! 
Then I take up the Medical Times which thus discourses on drink : 


« After all has been said and done that can be said and done in the cause 
of total abstinence and on the subject of alcohol-beverages, after the 
fever and fashion of this our day has changed and subsided, we believe 
that beer will still be found to be the national drink of the future, as it 
has been of the past inthis country. Tea and coffee if universally drunk— 
solutions of tannin with a small and varying amount of more or less 
harmful alkaloid—would cause such an increase of national dyspepsia and 
nervous troubles that a new crusade with the Dean of Bangor as its ‘ Peter 
the Hermit’ would soon drive them from their position as national beverages. 
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Neither they nor milk can be provided good in sufficient quantity and at 
the price required, and milk is not always tolerated by grown-up stomachs. 
Oatmeal and water would soon pall upon the most enthusiastic palate ; 
sweet syrups and acid effervescents can scarcely be habitually consumed 
without derangement of the gastric functions; as for water—the best of 
drinks when at its best—sanitation will have to make very long strides 


indeed before it can be regarded as anything but the most perilous of 
thirst quenchers.” 


Here are new horrors unfolded! Tea and coffee bring dyspepsia 
and nervous troubles, whilst syrups and acid effervescents are 
destructive of the gastric functions! What the gastric functions 
are I am at a loss toZimagine, but I suppose I ought to keep them 
in order; the intemperance of certain temperance orators is fully 
explained—their gastric functions are disordered. 

The Medical Times further states : 


“If a committee of unprejudiced scientific men had been appointed to 
compound and recommend a perfectly aseptic drink combining the 
qualities of nutrition and palatability with such small amount of alcohol 
as should act as a preservative to the fluid itself, an aid to digestion and a 
mild and innocuous stimulant to the whole system, it is probably upon 
a light bitter beer, brewed from good malt and hops, that the seal of ap- 
proval would be placed. Formed as it is, from wholesome and indigenous 
materials, easily concocted, harmless except in only impossible quantity, 
it is just such an ideal drink that we should pine for, if we did not already 
possess it.” 


A youth the other day when undergoing that awful ordeal, a 
competitive examination, was asked to mention “some of the 
chief benefactors of the human race.” It was very hot weather, 
and the unhesitating reply was “ Bass and Allsopp.” The founders 
of an ideal drink are the chief benefactors of the human race, and 
yet the youth was plucked! I never did believe in competitive 
examinations. 

I am sure Lord Macaulay would have sympathised with this 
unfortunate young man, for nobody, except perhaps Mrs. Siddons, 
who in a pause of conversation at a dinner-party was heard to 
exclaim in the most solemn tone, “I do love ale dearly,” enjoyed 
his beer so much. He revelled in the celebrated audit ale of 
Trinity, which may have been nutritive, but certainly was not 
light. When Lord Macaulay first visited Bowood, he seriously 
feared he should not be able to procure his favourite beverage, 
but he was quickly reassured. 

Lord Macaulay writes : 


“We have oceans of beer and mountains of potatoes for dinner. Indeed 
Lady Lansdowne drank beer most heartily on the only day which she 
passed with us, and, when I told her, laughing, that this set me at ease 
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on a point which had given me so much trouble, she said that she 
would never suffer any dandy novelist to rob her of her beer or her 
cheese.” 


The dandy novelist had a horror of beer and cheese. People 
are prejudiced. Beau Brummel had a horror of vegetables, 
although he confessed to having once eaten a pea. He broke off 
an engagement with a young lady because “the wretch ate 
cabbage.” I think that Lady Lansdowne, Mrs. Siddons, and 
Macaulay would have been surprised to hear that not only were 
they shocking the sensitive nerves of a novelist, but that they 
were the abettors of vice. For it is the moderate drinker that 
the Reverend Ebenezer Shout and his followers are attempt- 
ing to extirpate. He is held up to execration as a decoy-duck 
for inebriety. What shall I drink? If I follow the advice, or 
am frightened by the threats, of the Reverend Ebenezer, I am, if 
the Medical Times is to be believed, for the future to partake of 
nothing but solutions of tannin and harmful alkaloid, water the 
perilous thirst quencher, sweet syrups and acid effervescents. A 
so-called temperance orator, the other day, not only demanded 
that the moderate drinker should be crushed, but actually went 
on to say that light literature and cards should be tabooed. In 
fact we are rapidly approaching the time predicted by Sydney 
Smith, when elderly gentlemen will have to play their rubber on 
the hillside with pickets on the look-out for the police. 

If these total abstinence orators had their way, and hanged 
every brewer in the country (and no doubt a great many brewers 
deserve to be hanged), and imprisoned hop and barley growers, 
shut up public-houses, and allowed no drink to be sold at all, do 
they imagine that the country would become sober? All history 
is opposed to this view. The Republic of Venice, in order to 
improve the morals of that very immoral city, shipped off all 
women of a certain class to an island (CyprusI presume). The 
consequences were disastrous : the peace of families was destroyed, 
relationship was not respected, and the convents were turned into 
disorderly houses. The Republic, convinced of the mistake it had 
committed, petitioned their “ well-beloved meretrici” to return, 
but they were so very prosperous and contented in their island 
that they positively refused to move. Here a praiseworthy 
attempt to put down vice by compulsion utterly failed. How 
would the total abstinence people succeed in preventing by law 
the moderate drinker of two or three glasses of wine from 
obtaining what he naturally desires? Men will drink, and when 
there is a demand there will be a supply. 

A great many persons take the pledge of total abstinence, but 
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how many keep it? I happened to be at Norwood when the 
Salvation Army went to the Crystal Palace with drums and 
trumpets. By-the-bye, why should temperance people be accom- 
panied by such discordant music? Theodore Hogk was sitting at 
his club window when a temperance band passed “I don’t make 
such a row as that,” said Theodore, “when I gm sober.” The 
Salvationists had their gala day, and all passqd off apparently 
well ; but ane was a ve (enor amy ~~ a libellous report—that 
* R sfaetary day. The following 
anecdote I aad rs a tectotal friend, aut is a great temperance 
orator. A gentleman took the pledge the other day, but some- 
how his abstinence from the moderate quantity of wine he was 
accustomed to drink did not agree with him. His doctor was sent 
for, who recommended a slight alcoholic stimulant. This advice 
was received with horror. ‘“ How can I,” said the sick man, 
“violate my vow? I have forbidden my servants the beer which 
they love so well, and I am going to preside at a Blue Ribbon 
meeting next week.” “All I can say,” said the doctor, “is that 
( stimulant is necessary for your health. You had better geta 
bottle of whiskey, and hide it away, and when your shaving water 
comes up, just mix yourself a tumbler of whiskey and water.” 
The doctor departed, and meeting his patient’s servant a 
week afterwards, he asked him how his master was going on. 
“Oh, very well as to bodily health,” was the reply, “ but between 
you and me, sir, I think he has gone wrong in the head—he has 
taken to shaving himself six times a day!” J read-in-an-Ameri=~ 
\_can paper an amusing aceount-of another convert who addressed 
a total abstinence meeting as follows: “The first week I took 
the pledge I saved enough money to buy a waistcoat; the next 
week I bought a coat ; the next week I bought a pair of breeches 
(great cheering, especially from the ladies); then, ladies and 
gentlemen, I bought a coffin (here took place what the French 
call mouvemens divers), because I am certain that if I kept the 
pledge another week I should want it.” Never since the cele- 
brated banquet of Macbeth, did a meeting break up in more 
admired disorder. 

In the state of Maine, where a law of total prohibition prevails, 
anybody can procure drink by subterfuge. I saw an account of a 
man arriving in a village and setting up a tent where he an- 
nounced that a wolf was on view. A great many people seemed 
curiously anxious to see the animal, and it was observed they 
were not content with one interview, but that they repeated their 
visits, till the secret was discovered by one of the sightseers 


rolling strangely on his legs, hiccuping out, “I am gwine to have 
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another look at the wolf.” A ke 
been the attraction. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has een much abused for having 
said that he would rather see England free than sober. Un- 
doubtedly the Bishop was right. If the drinking of wine and 
beer was prohibited by Act of Parliament, secret drinking would 
take place, and England would be¢ome the most hypocritical 
nation under the face of the sun. ‘During the Commonwealth 
such a law was never dreamt of, arid the most sober and God- 
fearing army the world ever saw uséd to drink ale out of their 
black jacks with the greatest satisfagtion ; but then it will be said 
by some fanatical orator that Olivet Cromwell was a gentleman 
connected with “the liquor interest.” I am a temperate man, 
and have always obeyed the law, bat if prohibited from drinking 
that which I like, I should be sorély tempted “to have another 
look at the wolf.” 

If the Reverend Ebenezer Shout and his followers are to be 
believed, all England is given up t an insane worship of Bacchus. 
On the contrary, the improvement in the upper and middle 
élasses has been immense with regard to drink. Whoever sees 

404 at dimner-parties now a drunken man.?-and-then~ rétiember what 
ix the-good old times. Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Lords 
. Stowell and Eldon, drank quantities of wine that makes one 
shudder to read about. Lord Stowell was a four-bottle man, and 
he said of Lord Eldon, “My brother will take any given 
quantity,” but these drinkers were far exceeded by the Scotch. 
have lately been reading a book which had not much success” 
_ when it appeared, ‘Archibald Constable and his Literary Cor- 
respondents.’ There is in this book an account of drinking- 
bouts which are almost incredible, evenafter reading the ‘Memoirs’ 
-vf~Lord Cockburn. Mr. A. G. Hunter, a Forfarshire laird, and 
| partner in the great bookselling firm of Constable & Co., gives 
an awful description of the hospitable treatment of Mr. Longman 
in the year 1806. Mr. Longman was on a tour in the north of 
Scotland. It would have been safer for him to have fallen amongst 

thieves than Forfarshire lairds. 

Z Mr. Hunter writes : 
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of very dubious whiskey had 


“ We dined at Eskmount on Sunday. On Monday we went to Brechin, 
dined at the Castle, and stayed all night. Maule was, as usual, very 
attentive; we had a strong party to dinner, and a good drink till ten; or so, 
but nobody was completely pounded. Longman did very well.” 


{ The dinner-hour in Scotland was three o'clock, so that 








. 
Mr. we tn the quietest of men, must have been forced to drink 


an immoderate quantity Of WING, pseeewinonrmnssnnnnionen 
) . Hunter continues: 


» “We had a dreadful day at Brechin Castle * that day I wrote you; one 
of the most awful ever known, even in that house. What think you 
of seven of us drinking thirty-one bottles of red champagne, besides 
burgundy, madeira, &c., &c.? Nine bottles were drunk by us when Maule 
was pounded, (he had been leading a terrible life for three weeks preced- 
ing,) and of all this Murray contrived to take his share. How he got it 
over, God knows, but he has since paid for it very dearly.” 


‘I wonder how many bottles of whiskey were included in “ &c., 
&e.,” for it was the fashion of the time to finish their carouses 
with copious draughts of mountain dew in order to correct the 
acidity caused by their potations. 

My. Hunter again writes about his victim : 


“He has since been close at home at Eskmount very unwell; but 
yesterday I had him physicked; and to-day we dine with Major Ramsay 
at Kelty, from which God send us a happy deliverance. To-morrow we go 
to the Beefsteak Club and ball at Forfar.” 


They must have had a strong constitution who survived the 

f Major and the Beefsteak Club,..Some, indeed; seenr to have suffered 
“settousty fromthe” Major's fospitality, as it is related that one 
was pounded, and Mr. Hunter had great difficulty in getting him 


afloat again. But the Beefsteak Club seems to have been a dis- 
astrous climax, as Mr. Hunter talks with respectful pity of the 
“unfortunate Londoner” who was unable to enjoy a cool bowl of 
punch provided for his morning’s drink! I think such campaigns 
were quite as perilous undertakings as Napoleon’s expedition to 
Russia. 

But the great drinker in Scotland was the celebrated judge 
George Fergusson, Lord Hermand, whose character is delightfully 
portrayed by Lord Cockburn in his ‘ Memoirs’ : 


“Commonplace topers think drinking a pleasure, but with Hermand it 
was a virtue. It inspired the excitement by which he was elevated, and 
the discursive jollity which he loved to promote. But beyond these 
ordinary attractions he had a sincere respect for drinking, indeed a high 
moral approbation, and a serious compassion for the poor wretches who 
could not indulge in it; with due contempt for those who could, but did 
not . . . No carouse ever injured his health, for he was never ill, or impaired 
his taste for home and quiet, or muddled his head; he slept the sounder 
for it and rose the earlier and the cooler. The cordiality inspired by 
claret and punch was so congenial to all right thinking that he was 
confident he could convert the Pope if he could only get him to sup with 
him, and certainly his Holiness would have been hard to persuade if he 
could have withstood Hermand about the middle of his second tumbler.” 


* The seat of Lord Dalhousie. 
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Lord Hermand, as well as his friend Lord Eldon, lived to a 


very advanced age, and neither seem to have suffered even a 
headache from their drinking-bouts. Lord Hermand used to 
deplore the degeneracy of his youthful friends, who would not or 
could not follow his example, and once pathetically complained 
“What shall we come to at last! I believe I shall be left alone 
in the world—drinking claret!” 

Lord Hermand used frequently after sitting up all night to 
walk into Court, merely washing his hands. Even when on the 
seat of justice he pleaded the cause of drinking. 

Lord Cockburn writes : 


“Two young gentlemen, great friends, went together to the theatre in 
Glasgow, supped at the lodgings of one of them, and passed a whole 
summer night over their punch. In the morning a kindly wrangle broke 
out about their separating or not separating, when by some rashness, if 
not accident, one of them was stabbed, not violently, but in so vital a 
part that he died on the spot. The survivor was tried at Edinburgh, 
and was convicted of culpable homicide. Very properly he was only sen- 
tenced to a short imprisonment. Hermand, who felt that discredit had 
been brought on the cause of drinking, had no sympathy with the ten- 
derness of his temperance brethren, and was vehement for transportation! 
‘We are told,’ said Lord Hermand, ‘that there was no malice, and that 
the prisoner must have been in liquor! In liquor! Why he was 
drunk! and yet he murdered the very man who had been drinking with 
him! They had been carousing the whole night, and yet he stabbed 
him! after drinking a whole bottle of rum with him! Good God! my 


Lords, if he will do this when he is drunk, what will he not do when he 
is sober ?’” 


I have introduced the character of Lord Hermand in this article 
to show that there are fanatics for drink as well as total ab- 
stinence. They are both equally mistaken. Scotland was not 
entirely given up to hard drinking. The character of the cele- 
brated Presbyterian preacher, Sir Henry Moncrieff, is my idea of 
a porfect, temperate, Christian gentleman. 

This is what Lord Cockburn writes of him :— 


“ Tradition says that the suppers of Lord Monboddo were the most Attic 
in his day. But the Sunday suppers of Sir Henry Moncrieff are worthy 
of record. This most admirable and somewhat old-fashioned gentleman 
was one of those who always dined between sermons, probably without 
touching wine. He then walked back—look at him—from his small house 
in the east end of Queen Street to his church, with his bands, his little 
cocked hat, his tall cane, and his cardinal air; preached, if it was his turn, 
a sensible, practical sermon; walked home in the same style; took tea 
about five; spent some hours in his study; at nine had family worship, 
at which he was delighted to see the friends of any of his sons; after 
which the whole party sat down to the roasted hens, the goblets of wine, and 
his powerful talk. Here was a mode of alluring young men into the paths 
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of pious pleasantness. These days are now passed, but the figure and the 
voice, the thoughts, and the kind and cheerful manlinessof Sir Henry 
as disclosed at those Sunday evenings, will be remembered with gratitude 
by some of the best intellects in Scotland.” 


I have just read in the paper the speech of a Mr. Robert 
Sawyer (I wonder whether he is any relation of our old friend, 
Bob Sawyer, who was described by his friend Ben Allen, “as the 
quietest creature breathing ”), who stated as a fact, “ that alcohol 
was an instrument of Satan to destroy and prevent persons from 
getting to heaven.” Iam sorry to differ from such a very high 
authority, but I am not aware of anything in Scripture which 
warrants such an assertion. I cannot conclude this article better 


than in giving the summing-up of Lord Campbell on the temper- 
ance question. 


“The teetotal system now gaining ground is certainly infinitely preferable 
to the habitual soaking of port wine or whiskey punch; but I cannot help 
thinking that an occasional booze has a favourable tendency to excite the 
faculties, to warm the affections, to improve the manners, and to form the 
character of youth. Of course it is understood that excess is to be avoided, 


which is not only contrary to morality, but inconsistent with true enjoy- 
ment.” 


Christmas is approaching, when many friends will meet to talk 
over old times and enjoy the rare, quaint taste of old wine. Let 


the “ occasional booze” be conducted without excess. Moderation 
is best in all things, moderation in eating, moderation in drinking, 
and I must add, without any intention of hurting the feelings of 


Mr. Robert Sawyer and the Reverend Ebenezer Shout, moderation 
in talk. 
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Belinda. 


Bry RHODA BROUGHTON. 


AvuTuor or ‘Rep As A Rose 1s Sue, ‘Goop-ByzE, SWEETHEART, 
*SeconpD THOUGHTS,’ ETC. 


PERIOD IV. 


CuapteR XXXIX. 
“This wrong world.” 


Ir is evening. Professor Forth’s chilliness has for once van- 
quished his parsimony ; and in the grate of his attic room, a small, 
carefully-nursed, never-poked fire burns sparingly cheerful. But 
he cowers over it, and stretches his hand to its frugal blaze alone. 
One would have thought that such a walk as that undertaken by 
Mrs. Forth would have been enough to satisfy the energies of 
any reasonable woman; and yet she is again out of doors. She 
is not walking, indeed; she is standing upon the rustic bridge 
that leads to wood and waterfall; standing there in the soft dusk— 
not alone! 

They have passed the windows of the garishly-lit public 
drawing-room, where lamps and jets of gas are making a gaudy 
glare ; a heterogeneous assemblage of people, forced into unnatural 
sociability, irksomely driving through an evening in common. 
Some are working ; some are playing whist; some are yawning ; 
one is feebly singing ; and all are in the fullest blaze of the gas 
and the paraffin. How much better to be outside in the moist 
sweet dark! His arms are about her, she no longer resisting ; 
and her tired head is resting on his shoulder. 

Henceforth she will always have that shoulder on which to lay 
down her head. What matter, wading through what waters she 
has reached its refuge? A throb of mad, reckless joy thrills 
through all her uneasy body. Since she is to pay the price—and 
such a price !—let her at least have some joy to show for it! Oh, 
if it were but all right !—all on the straight !—what could heaven 
do better than this? Ay! but the might of that “if!” 

“ And you must go?” she says sighingly; you think it is quite 
unavoidable ; you must?” 
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“T must!” he answers, in a toneas grudging as hers; “ there is 
no help for it; there are”’—hesitating—“ there are arrangements 
to be made—that I must make personally—that could not be done 
by writing; and I must also go to Milnthorpe, to see about my work.” 

She has raised her head. 

“Tt—this—will not make any difference to your work?” she 
asks rapidly, and in a tone of acute alarm; “ it—it will not injure 
your prospects ?” 

“Of course not; of course not!” he answers, in a tone of 
feverish reassurance ; “ why should it? what connection is there 
between a man’s private life and his business relations? What 
concern is it of theirs whether or not I—I a 

“You run away with your neighbour’s wife,” she says, in alow, 
hard voice, finishing his sentence. ‘“ Why do not you speak out ?” 
if a thing is not too bad to do, it is not too bad to say!” 

But through the dark he divines the agony of the blush that 
accompanies her words; and again that sword-like pain, which 
had marred the first moments of his triumphant bliss, once more 
traverses his heart. There is not a breath of air. What has 
become of yesterday’s hustling north wind? By the starlight 
they can dimly see that the clouds no longer fold the mountain- 
heads. They have dropped to their waists, and airily girdle them. 

She is resting her feverish hands on the wooden railing, wet 
with the recent showers, and looking down on the half-seen 
shining rocks, and the water flashing white in the semi-darkness. 
How pleasant is its continuous rush and low roar ; and yet there is 
something oppressive in it; something that makes one out of 
breath ! 

“You will not be long away?” she says, with a passionate 
wistfulness ; “you will not leave me long alone? you will come 
back as soon as you can?” 

“Need you tell me that ?” 

There is almost derision in his tone. He has drawn her back 
to her former resting-place and is most soothingly and half 
timidly caressing her hair. Not yet can he realise that it is the 
glorious proud head which has always seemed farther above him 
than the stars, that is lying in prone abandonment on his shoulder. 

“You will not despise me more than you can help?” she 
whispers, with a sob; dark as it is, hiding her face on his breast. 
“Of course you must despise me; but you will try and hide it as 
well as you can, will not you?” 

Are his wits wandering? Can this be his divine and lofty lady, 
preferring this miserable prayer? Can this be he, blasphemously 
listening to it ? 
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“How amI to get through these days?” she moans, clinging 
to him: “oh, come quickly back! come quick! quick! How am 
I to look him in the face without telling him what I am planning 
against him ? if he says one kind word to me, it will be the death 
of me! Happily for me, he never does!” 

For all answer, he only strains her more desperately to his 
heart. What words can he find with which to console her? 
Surely that silent embrace, strongly enveloping her with its love 
and its pity, is best. 

“T shall be always fancying that you are growing tired of me,” 
she says, still whispering, and her speech broken by dry sobs; 
“promise not to grow tired of me! promise! Remember that I 
shall have nothing—nothing but you in the whole wide world, 
and that when you are gone from me, everything will be gone. 
But what is the use of making you promise?” with a despairing 
change of key; “how can you help it? If you grow tired of me, 
you will grow tired; and there will be an end of it!” 

She has pulled herself out of his arms; and now stands apart 
from him, as if in prophetic renunciation. He puts up his hand to 
his head as if his brain were turning. 

“When you say such things,” he cries incoherently, “ you make 
me feel as if my senses were gone! I grow tired of you! I! 
I! Oh, my love, my lady, my Queen!” falling down at her feet 
and kissing the hem of her gown, as if no humility of posture 
could adequately express the abasement of his soul before her ; 
“if you knew how I am eating my heart out with the thought 
that you may grow tired of me! that you may find out I am not 
worthy of the sacrifice you are making for me!—that J, only 
I!—oh my poor love! my poor love!—may not be enough for 
you!” 

He stops, choked, pressing his head against her trembling 
knees; and his scalding tears filter through her gown. The 
intensity of his emotion calms her a little. At all events, he is 
not tired of her yet! Shestoops, and lays her hand almost pro- 
tectingly upon his head. 

“Yes!” she says; “you will be enough!” But in the dusk 
her face looks livid, and she ends her sentence with a sob. 

The next morning he goes—goes, leaving her to live through 
as best she may the days that must intervene before his return. 
How—by what process as yet unconjectured by her—is she to 
live through them? ‘They will pass, of course. No day has yet 
dawned upon sad humanity that did not pass; even Damiens’ 
death-day passed. But how? The weather, at all events, will 
not come to her belp. It has changed from capricious showers 
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back to such headstrong, hopeless rain as accompanied their drive 
from Lowood. There will be no seeking escape in mountain 
walks ; no tiring down thought by tired muscles. 

“How am I to live through them?” she says, as she stands 
alone, at the window of her husband's room, staring vacantly 
through the smeared pane, which baffles sight, and waiting for 
him to be ready to begin work. 

He has entered the room without her perceiving it. Has she 
spoken her last words aloud? She hardly knows. 

“ What are you looking at?” he asks. 

She gives a great start. 

“T—I—am looking at the rain!” 

“T hope that you will content yourself with looking at it,” 
retorts he drily. “I must exact a promise from you that you 
will not, by exposing yourself to it, incur the danger of that 
relapse with which you were obviously threatened yesterday.” 

“T promise,” she answers docilely. 

Since she is going to be guilty of this one enormous treason 
against him, she may at least pay him the mint, and anise, and 
cummin of any tiny obedience that comes in her way. 

“ But I shall have no temptation,” she adds feverishly. “I 
want to work to-day: I am up to a great deal of work. You need 
not be afraid of overworking me to-day !” 

(It is an uncalled-for caution! He has never been at all afraid 
of overworking her.) And yet, indeed, it is from him, and not 
from her, that the first suggestion of an interval from labour 
comes. The afternoon is four hours old, and the faint smell of 
the brandy-and-water that temperately irrigated the Professor's 
luncheon is beginning to die out of the close room, when : 

“ Your writing has become unsteady,” he says, looking critically 
over her shoulder ; “I presume that your hand is growing tired. 
Perhaps we had better desist until to-morrow.” 

“No! no!” she cries vehemently ; “why should we? I am 
not at all tired! it was only carelessness. I will take more pains.” 

“You are unable any longer to concentrate your attention,” 
he says, pursuing his examination ; “ you have omitted two most 
important words.” 

“Have 1?” she answers remorsefully ; “but indeed I am not 
tired! I had much rather go on; there—there is no time like 
the present! ” 

“To-morrow,” he begins ; but she interrupts him. 

“ To-morrow!” she repeats feverishly ; “ who knows what may 
happen to-morrow? We may both be dead to-morrow!” 

The Professor dislikes the mention of death. 
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“Pshaw!” he says crossly ; “what is the use of indulging in 
puerile suppositions ? ” 

But she has her will. Until the hour of dinner she toils on. 
She has not, indeed, attained her end—that state of numb wool- 
liness to which yesterday a less portion of labour had brought 
her. To-day, overwork has had the contrary effect of sharpening 
to its highest capability every power of thought, memory, and 
imagination. 

She goes down to the table d’héte alone. The Professor, la- 
bouring under some real or fancied accession to his ailments, has 
(having, however, previously taken care to notify in good time his 
intention) restricted himself to the delights of a basin of gruel over 
his own fire. Belinda is placed at dinner beside a couple who had 
been fellow-inmates with her of the Lowood Hotel, and who, like 
her, had come on hither. She had been on terms of friendly 
civility with them, and they now express pleasure at having again 
met her, and try to draw her into conversation. But she repulses 
all their efforts with a surly brevity. They shall not have to say 
afterwards that she let them talk to her. 

And now the day—one day—is ended, and it is night. Oh, 
these nights! Dreadful are they—dream-haunted, nightmare- 
ridden! and yet neither dream nor nightmare are comparable for 
horror to their waking moments. And through them all, the 
waterfall pours, pours, in its maddening monotony. Sometimes 
she feels as if she must tell some one; must rush out to some of 
the sleeping strangers and tell them! Perhaps it would not 
sound so bad if it were told! After all, such things happen every 
day. Her loss will be no loss to her husband; an economy 
rather ! 

She laughs bitterly. He will be glad to be rid of her. Has 
not everybody with whom she has lived hitherto been glad to be 
rid of her? Could her grandmother contain her joy at having 
shaken her off? Professor Forth, too, will be glad to be rid of 
her. By-and-by, he will be glad to be rid of her! Oh, the 
despair of that thought! She will see him growing tired of her! 
Loyal gentleman as he is, he will try his best to hide it; but he 
will not hide it from her! She will be jealous of the very air for 
touching his face ; every day she will ask herself, “Is he guite the 
same? Is he quite as glad tosee me as he used to be? Does he 
call me his darling quite as often as he did?” She will see his 
love slowly sliding—sliding away from her. What will she have 
to bind him to her? Not honour, for she will have cast off 
honour; not real love, for real love goes only with respect, and 
she will have said good-bye to respect; she will have shaken 
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hands with shame. The cold sweat of agony stands on her brow. 
Whether or not there be a hell elsewhere, she has found hers here. 

The last day has come; the last of the three that are to intervene 
between his going and the morning when she is to meet him at 
Keswick railway station, bidding, for his sake, farewell to husband, 
friends, and good repute. 

Two nights such as the one I have described; two days which, 
though inferior in agony, seem yet to have been crammed as full 
of mental suffering as they can hold, have brought her to the 
verge of a nervous fever. At the lightest noise it seems as if she 
must scream out loud. She is, as usual, at her toil in her 
husband’s room. She has changed her position, so that she may 
not see him as she writes; so bitter is the remorse with which 
the sight of his withered face and shrunk figure fills her. Poor 
old man! What has he done to her, that she should deal him 
this murderous blow ?—for a murderous blow it is to his honour, 
if not to his heart. By what right is she stabbing him in the 
dark ? Because he is old, sickly, and peevish? Was not he all 
three—did not she know him to be all three—when she married 
him? How little he suspects her! Exacting and undemon- 
strative he may be, but how perfect is his confidence in her! 

“You look feverish,” he says. 

There is, or she fancies it, a tone of kindness, almost com- 
passion, in his voice ; and in a moment she has fallen on her knees. 
It is not too late, even yet! She will tell him all. 

“What the deuce are you about?” cries he acrimoniously. It 
is very seldom that he employs even so small an oath as the one 
recorded ; and his present indulgence in it is a measure of his 
irritation. ‘ You have let fall a great blot of ink upon Gregory 
Nazianzen ! ” 

For a moment she still kneels there, stunned; then, slowly 
recovering her senses, and healed completely of her impulse 
towards confession : 

“TI beg your pardon,” she says, stammering ; “I—I had dropped 
something. I—I—was going to look for it!” 

The hours pass by. They seem at once to crawl and to rush. 
With no one but her husband does Belinda exchange a word. 
She has sufficiently snubbed into silence, and rejected with eager 
rudeness, the efforts of the civil visitors; who, attracted by her 
beauty, and compassionating her apparent loneliness (the Profes- 
sor has adhered to his régime of solitude and gruel), have tried to 
include her in their talk. She has harshly rebuffed a little child, 
who, encouraged by former notice, has run up to make friends 
with her. None of them shall be able to say afterwards that she 
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forced her company upon them—that company which they will 
then look upon as pollution. 

The dinner hour is near, and she is standing outside the hotel 
door, drawing long gasping breaths. Is it a little easier to live 
out of doors than in? It has been another wet day; the sun has 
been neither seen nor heard of ; but now, so near the hour of his 
daily dying, he asserts himself. From beneath a lead-heavy pile 
of rain-clouds he is thrusting his head; but his radiance is 
tempered to a weird, moony splendour. About the hills’ necks 
are thrown cobwebby kerchiefs of vapour; and to all these he 
lends a nameless pale opulence. In the sky he builds up an 
aerial city, augustly fair as that one seen in trance at Patmos; 
and on the waters his sovran feet have trodden a straight path of 
quivering diamond. Across this royal path a little boat has the 
presumption to take its course ; and at once is harmonised into a 
solemn unity with the transfigured water and the mountain pin- 
nacles—pinnacles as of the great City of God. 

Belinda looks at it all with a wild, dry eye, and a choked throat. 
Oh, beautiful, cruel, terrible world! Would not it be easier to 
endure if it were ugly and unsightly? if there were not this 
horrible contrast between its fair shows and its hideous realities ? 
The sight is of such strange loveliness that at every window of 
the hotel heads are thrust out to admire it. A little group of 
people have followed Mrs. Forth’s example, and issued out into 
the road. The lady with whom she had been on friendly terms 
at Lowood is standing near, and addresses her. 

“Why will you never speak to us now?” she asks, in a 
wondering voice. “I am afraid,” laughing a little, “that you 
must think that there is something wrong about us; that we have 
run away, perhaps, and are not married! Mamma met some 
people like that at Spa last year; it was so awkward, for she had 
made quite friends with them!” 

She stops abruptly, for the woman she addresses has turned 
ghastly, unaccountably pale. The evening is one of extraordinary 
stillness. On the satiny water the heavens lie exactly copied, 
cloud for cloud, clear sky-field for clear sky-field. That strange 
pallid effulgence—lessened indeed, fainting away by slow degrees 
into obscurity—is yet still there; an effulgence not of the gold 
and carmines and purples that one usually associates with 
sunset; but of a paler, whiter, lunar quality. 

Again those sobs rise in her throat. Oh, lovely, ironical world ! 
when will you cease jeering us in our misery? And now it is 
night. She has gone to bid her husband good-night. Often, on 
previous occasions, she has omitted this ceremony as nugatory ; 
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but now a morbid impulse to be at all events lacking in no little 
dues of courtesy towards him, possesses her. 

She finds him sitting stooped over his hearth, with his empty 
gruel-basin beside him, and his fleshless hands absorbing the last 
warmth of the expiring fire. 

“T have come to say good-night.” 

“Have you? Good-night.” 

Now that the ceremony is concluded, it is clear that he expects 
her to retire; but still she lingers, and again that longing to fall 
on her knees and tell him all sweeps over her. Poor old man! 
How old and feeble and lonely he looks! 

“You are not ill?” she says unsteadily. 

“ According to you, I am never ill,” replies he drily ; “I enjoy 
the most robust health; if I were to tell you that I were ill, you 
would discredit the assertion !” 

“Oh, but I should not,” she cries remorsefully ; “I quite believe 
that you often, often suffer. Is there—is there—nothing I can 
do for you?” 

“You can shut the door,” replies he, with a snarl; “a thing 
that, since the beginning of my acquaintance with you, I have 
never known you do! and since it is already past my usual hour 
of retiring to bed, I will ask you to shut it upon the outside !” 


Cuarprer XL. 


“Look up! There is a small bright cloud 
Alone amid the skies; 
So high, so pure, and so apart, 
A woman’s honour lies.” 


Axp now the night has to be faced. With what dread has she 
watched the slow declension of the summer evening; but no 
dread comes up to the reality, to the miserable endless hours of 
hand-to-hand fighting with the terrible battalions of thought 
and remorses, that come up, ever fresh and fresh, against her; 
that, while all around her are softly sleeping, take her by the 
throat in the blackness, and will not let her go. To no dream or 
nightmare, indeed, does she give the opportunity to torment her, 
for she makes no attempt to sleep. Fully dressed, widely, 
burningly, awake, she sits all night writing, writing, writing 
endless letters of farewell to him, who, parted from her only by a 
flimsy lath-and-plaster partition, lies tossing in the light and 
uneasy dozes of old age. How many does she write? They 
must be a score, at least; prayers for forgiveness, cries of 
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remorse ; and no sooner are they written than she tears them all. 
Prayers for forgiveness of a wrong that is unforgivable! Cries of 
remorse for a sin that her action shows she has not really repented 
of! Why insult him by such? The dawn has come by the time 
that she has at length written the three lines which, without 
reading over—if she read them over, she knows that she would 
tear them too—she feverishly folds and places in an envelope. In 
them there is neither petition nor repentance. 


“Tam going to leave you for always. You cannot think that 
I have been a worse wife to you than I think myself. 
“ BELINDA.” 


To have toiled all night for such an outcome! She walks to 
the window, feeling stiff and chilled. The morning is bringing 
all night’s secret to light. Again the wooded hill rises a hand- 
breadth off; the little patch of sky that it allows her to see is 
putting on day’s blue livery. 

Well, then, it has come! There is no going back now! no 
more shilly-shallying! There is nothing for it but to make the 
best of it! She has turned from the window, and accidentally 
faced herself in the glass. What a spectacle! What heavy 
smouches under the eyes! What baked white lips! But in her 
face is there something else too ! something new and unqualifiable ? 
Is it already beginning to assume that pitiful, brazen look, that 
women such as she wear? Well, if it is, what wonder? If it is 
there is no help for it! 

The time is so short—so short now! Surely for that short 
time she can manage to keep thought at bay? She moves 
noiselessly about, busying herself with this and that. She takes 
off her wedding-ring, and making it and the few paltry trinkets 
that her husband has ever given her into a small packet, directs 
and places them beside the letter; then she tries to ruffle her bed 
and give it a lately occupied air: no easy task, for a bed that has 
not been slept in will not look like one that has. Then she 
undresses ; and by-and-by, when her hot water is brought, makes 
her toilet afresh, having first placed letter and parcel in a 
conspicuous situation upon the chest of drawers which serves as 
dressing-table, and goes downstairs. 

How near the time is now! She refers, for the hundredth time, 
to the paper of directions left with her by Rivers. At such an 
hour she is to set off. It is within five minutes of that hour. 
She has ordered over-night a carriage to eonvey her. It is true 
that an omnibus plies between hotel and station, but from its 
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publicity she shrinks with unconquerable aversion. It will be 
full of people. They will be talking and laughing. They will 
talk to her ; perhaps—quite as likely as not—they will ask her 
where she is going! 

So she has ordered an open fly for herself. It shall be no 
expense to Professor Forth. She can easily return him by post 
the money forit. Yes; but whose money? A scorching blush 
burns cheek and brow, and she covers her miserable face with 
her hands. 

It is three minutes past the appointed hour, and the carriage 
is not yet here. Perhaps there has beensome mistake! Perhaps 
it was never ordered! But no sooner has this sickly hope—- 
that is scarcely a hope either—fiared up in her mind, than it is 
extinguished again. For an open fly comes rolling briskly up to © 
the door. Perhaps it may not be hers. Other people order flys too. 
Perhaps it may be for some one else. But this delusion also dies. 

“The carriage is ready, ma'am,” says a waiter, approaching her. 

“ Are you sure that it is mine?” she asks huskily. “Are you 
sure that it is not meant for some one else—that there is no 
mistake ?” 

“No mistake at all, ma’am!” 

There is nothing for it but to get in. As she takes her seat— 

“Will you dine at the table @héte to-day, ma’am?” asks the 
waiter innocently. 

In an instant all the truant blood has poured back into her 
snow-white face. Does he suspect her? Has he asked her on 
purpose ? 

“No!” she answers almost inaudibly—“ no, not to-day.” 

And now she is off! The die is cast! Nothing has happened 
to prevent her. To the last moment she has dimly believed that 
something would happen to prevent her. But no! nothing has! 
No fire has fallen from heaven to consume her! No accident has 
occurred to hinder her! By what small accidents—happening at 
the last moment—have other people been saved! No accident 
comes to save her! Neither God nor man cares what becomes 
of her ! 

The morning is lovely, with morning’s fresh look of newness, as 
if the ancient hills had but just been turned out of their Maker's 
workshop. Lapis-blue is the lake, as a summer lake should be ; 
and with its little islands laughing in summer forest-green upon 
its radiant lap. Over one mountain shoulder, indeed, a few slight 
cloud-shadows, thrown light as gauzy scarves, still lie. But on 
his brother’s granite knees there is strong resolute sunshine, and 
in their ravines shadows cut hard and black. 
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Oh, cruel world! Again you are jeering her with your beauty ! 
Her eyes roll wildly round, and thought after thought courses 
with mad rapidity through her head. Little irrelevant incidents 
out of far-away childhood, fragments of forgotten books, texts of 
Scripture. “I will look unto the hills from whence cometh my 
help!” That is what teases her most. And yet what applicability 
is there in it to her? Does any help come from the hills to her? 
Beneath the trees that lip the lake, and through whose leafage 
come ever glimpses of its dazzling gaiety, the sweet road winds. 
Along it some of the inmates of the hotel are leisurely walking, 
and, as she passes, look up to nod and smile at her. 

Would they nod and smile at her did they know whither and 
on what errand she is bent? What right has she to leave them 
under such a delusion? She must undeceivethem. So distraught 
is her brain that she leans out of the carriage to accomplish this 
lunatic purpose, but they are already left behind. How fast the 
driver drives! 

Why does he drive so fast ? She calls out to him to go slower ; 
and then, with a new and contradictory longing that it should be 
over, should he irrevocable, bids him drive faster again. And 
still, numberless as sand-grains, quicker than lightning, the 
thoughts rush through her head. It is a sentence out of ‘ Sartor 
Resartus’ now that is beating and hammering in her brain; a 
‘Sartor Resartus’ casually left behind by some stray guest at 
the hotel, and as casually opened by her yesterday. ‘Love not 
Pleasure; Love God: This is the Everlasting Yea!” Why 
should it buzz in her ears? What has it to say to her? How 
short the drive is! The roofs of Keswick are already in sight. 
That was a short drive, too—the drive to church on her marriage 
morning. With what dreadful vividness does it now return in each 
detail of its pinched and icy misery upon her memory; she 
sitting there in dead despairing obstinacy, and Sarah sobbing 
beside her, telling her that it was not too late! Sarah was right. 
It was not too late then. If Sarah were here now, would she 
still tell her that it is not toolate? Oh, why is not she here then ? 
At every step of the road her agony heightens, and a cold sweat 
stands on her forehead. It is not too late! It is not too late! 
This is written in letters of fire all over the mountains; all over 
the lapis lake and sapphire sky. It is not too late! How plainly 
she can read the words! They are taking the character of a 
command! Jt is not too late! Dare she disobey such a man- 
date ? 

“Stop!” she cries, standing up suddenly, like one possessed. 
But her emotion is so overpowering, and her throat so dry, that 
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no sound issues from it. The horse still trots rapidly on. ‘‘ Stop!” 
she repeats, but once again her disobedient organs play her false, 
and the horse trots on. “Stop!” she cries frantically, a third 
time; and now, at last, the coachman hears, and pulls up. “Go 
back!” she says hoarsely, and almost unintelligibly ; “ go back 
to the hotel!” then, becoming aware, though sight is dim and 
head giddy, of the unbounded astonishment depicted on his face 
—“T—I—have forgotten something!” 

* We shall lose the train, ma’am,” he answers, civilly demurring; 
“we have not too much time as it is.” 

“Go back!” she repeats huskily; and then, indeed, won- 
dering, he obeys. 

She sinks back, and covers her face with her hands. What has 
she done? She forbids herself to ask or think. But has she 
done it in vain? If, during her absence, her letter has been 
discovered, she will have returned in vain. Even if it has not 
been already discovered, every minute that passes lessens its 
chance of escape. At this very moment it may be being found, 
and she will have turned back in vain. 

“How slow you drive!” she cries harshly; “drive quicker, 
quicker !” 

How could she ever have thought the distance short? It is 
immeasurably, unbelievably long! The hotel is in sight! A few 
people are standing about the door. Have they heard! Are they 
talking about it? The fly has stopped. Is she in time? It seems 
as if there were an ominous silence about the idlers hanging 
round. Have they heard? She dare not look the waiter, who 
comes to help her out, in the face. She staggers past him into 
the hall; then, by a tremendous effort, steadying herself, she 
rushes upstairs. Is she in time? Flight after flight she mounts, 
with that question surging in her ears. She has reached her 
room—has burst into it. Is she in time? One glance gives her 
the answer. Yes, she is! Undisturbed, exactly as she had left 
them upon the top of the chest of drawers, lie letter and packet. 
She is in time! Oh, the relief of that thought! And yet, so 
complicatedly contradictory are we, that, at the sight so madly 
desired, a distinct pang of disappointment crosses her heart. Had 
the letter been discovered, there would have been the one and 
only refuge left her, and no one could then have blamed her for 
availing herself of it. She starts, shuddering at herself. Is she 
already repenting of her repentance? What security has she 
that she may not again go back from it? Within her there is 
none; if there ¢s a security for her, it must be one outside her. 
She has taken the letter into her hand, and stands for a few mo- 
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ments motionless; a desperate determination gaining strength in 
her heart, and painting itself on her haggard yet resolute face. 
Since the letter has not yet been delivered to him, she herself 
will deliver it. She will tell him under what circumstances it 
was written. This shall be her expiation. 

Without giving herself time for hesitation, she moves quickly 
out of the room, and knocks at her husband’s door. There is no 
answer, and she knocks again. Still no reply. Perhaps, though 
it is not likely, he may be out. Soshe enters. No, he is in his 
usual seat, by his improvised writing-table. He could not have 
heard. His attitude is not quite his usual one, for he is apparently 
unoccupied, leaning back in his chair, and with his head bent a 
little forwards on his chest. He must be thinking, and will 
probably chide her for disturbing him. Well, it cannot be helped. 
Heaven knows he has cause enough to chide her! 

“Can I speak to you?” 

Her voice sounds strangely resonant in the silent room. There 
is no answer, nor does her husband show, by any movement or 
slightest change of position, that he is aware of her vicinity. It 
is very odd. She has spoken loudly and distinctly, and he is not 
deaf. He must be asleep; and yet, he is not apt to fall asleep in 
the morning! A chill terror is creeping over her, but she tries 
to shake it off. Her nerves are unstrung. Why should not he 
be asleep? How apt old people are to slide into a doze. 

Conquering the nameless, senseless dread of approaching him 
that has come over her, she walks firmly up to him, and laying 
her hand on his arm, stoops and looks into his face. The next 
instant a sharp shriek rings through the hotel, and when fright- 
ened visitors and chamber-maids, hurrying from all quarters, 
reach the room, they find Mrs. Forth lying stretched on the floor 
beside her husband, as inanimate as he. Only that in time they 
bring her round again. As for him, he has for ever vindicated 
his character from the imputation of being a malade imaginaire, 


and the Professorship of Etruscan in the University of Oxbridge 
is vacant! 


(Conclusion.) 
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Che Eton Days of Sir Stafford Northcote. 


Ir has happened more than once that the Prime Minister and the 
leader of the Opposition have both been Etonians:* no theory can 
therefore be established as to the influence of Eton in moulding 
political opinions. Ten Prime Ministers have been educated at the 
school, and of these, six have belonged to the Whig or Liberal party, 
and four to the Tories. Lesser Ministers have been contributed by 
Eton to either party in about equal numbers, and it might be said of 
them all that the old school trained them well for public life without 
giving their minds any bias. Some Etonians have appeared to regret 
this, complaining that the conditions of Eton were over-Conservative. 
“Traditions,” however, isa word which is too often allowed to pass 
current without scrutiny. A school of Liberal traditions, assuming 
such a place to be the exact opposite of what Eton was, and is, would 
not necessarily produce Liberals. It would not do so even if men 
habitually held to the opinions inculcated on them as boys, which is 
by no means the case. Boys strongly imbued with certain ideas 
called Liberal to-day might find themselves mere doctrinaires 
twenty years later, and be accounted unpractical reasoners. Liber- 
alism is not an adherence to theories which schoolmasters can reach ; 
but a habit of mind engendered by knowledge of the world and 
respect for the opinions and even the prejudices of others. You 
cannot make a boy Liberal by instilling maxims about freedom and 
forbearance into his mind, but you can put him in the way of learn- 
ing early for himself that patience, tolerance, and fair play are good 
agents of progress. In so far as it did this by allowing boys more 
liberty than is enjoyed at any other place of education in the world, 
Eton might be described as the most Liberal of schools; and the 
Conservatives who have been trained there are much steadier friends 
of liberty than many men, who, calling themselves Radicals, in our 
time, are advocates of coercion and restriction in all forms rather than 
of emancipation. 

A French writer, reviewing an article which appeared in this 
magazine on Mr. Gladstone’s Schooldays,f remarked how well fitted 

* The Prime Ministers who were educated at Eton were: Sir Robert 


Walpole, the Earl of Chatham, Lord North, Lord Grenville, C. J. Fox, 


George Canning, Earl Grey, Viscount Melbourne, the Earl of Derby, and 
Mr. Gladstone. 


t “Mr. Gladstone’s Schooldays” : ‘ TempLe Bak,’ February, 1883. 
é2 
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was Eton life to rear strong men, and he pointed out how different 
to Eton would be any Continental school under aristocratical patron- 
age. ‘* Hearing that the masters of Eton were mostly clergymen,” 
he said, “ and that the pupils belonged with few exceptions to the 
upper classes, we should have been disposed to imagine, from 
experience of what occurs in our own clerical schools, that Etonians 
would be brought up in rigid Conservatism. We could well fancy 
the ecclesiastical teachers trying to harden the minds of their 
scholars against all new ideas, allowing only orthodox books to come 
under their eyes, forbidding them to read newspapers, and jealously 
watching to see that the boys, who, by their talents or high rank, 
were likely to become powerful in the State, should not be contamin- 
ated by association with other boys of irreverent or mocking character. 
We can only marvel and admire when we learn that under the 
terrible Dr. Keate it was a worse crime in a boy to write bad Latin 
verses than to hold Liberal opinions. We could no more conceive 
of a French Eton than the English could imagine or endure such a 
college as that in the Rue des Postes.* 

It seems a matter of course to us that our public schoolboys should 
be trusted with liberties which astonish foreigners; but perhaps we 
hardly realise why we have come to think this natural. There was 
a beginning to the present system, and the masters who first under- 
stood how much they might safely teach and how much they might 
leave their pupils to learn unaided, were valuable educational re- 
formers, although they may not have been aware of the fact. In 
the article on Mr. Gladstone’s Schooldays, it was shown that the 
Eton of Dr. Keate’s time lay open to censure on many points, because 
the masters were unable from one cause and another to do even the 
little which they undertook to perform. They set their faces 
against educational crotchets, saying that it was quite enough for a 
boy to learn Latin and Greek; but they did not teach Latin and 
Greek. Gladstone learnt no divinity or mathematics. His tutor, 
though a good scholar, was not fitted by character to give him either 
example or precepts of conduct: all the benefits therefore which 
he derived from Eton came to him from the liberties of the place. 
Keate, if a martinet, did not attempt to exercise spiritual tyranny 
over his boys, as is the custom of head masters of the clerical schools 
on the Continent, and as the head masters of certain new English 
schools have done with no good results. A Tory himself, Keate did not 
endeavour to propagate Conservatism, and though a clergyman he 
thought it no part of his duty to preach attachment to the Church 
of England, or even religious earnestness. Had he done otherwise 
Eton could never have maintained its rank as the most popular of 


* The Jesuits’ College, where many boys of Royalist families are 
trained. 
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schools. A Conservative Arnold at Eton would have made Whigs 
reluctant to send their sons to the school; he might have converted 
the place into a Tory seminary but it would not then have been the 
Eton we know, and it may be doubted whether the pupils trained 
there would have succeeded in public life as those have done who 
grew up under a system which left them free more or less to choose 
their own associates, pursuits, and opinions.* 

Mr. Gladstone who owed so much to the liberties of Eton—though 
little we must confess to its direct teaching—seems to have forgotten 
the debt when speaking to the boys of Marlborough School in 1877, 
he said, “ The ancient foundation of Eton is unable to compete with 
you in the ordinary standard of attainments.” There is no period 
at which this could be truly said of Eton. In every decade, in every 
year, it has produced boys who were destined to rush to the front of 
every profession. Nor was Mr. Gladstone more happy in his judgment 
of his old school when he added : 


“ There is a difficulty and a temptation in those great connections which 
draw the sons of the great to take shelter and seek education in her walls ; 
and Eton has subtler temptations than these; and that is the constant 
influx of the wealthy, and the tendency of wealth and large money in- 
dulgences among boys, just as well as among men, to corrupt and lower 
the tone of the school.” 


Mr. Gladstone was in Opposition when he said this, and all 
ancient institutions had temporarily lost favour in his sight. He 
contradicted some of his own words, however, by adding in the same 
speech : “No boy is estimated the more or the less because he has 
much or little money to spend.” This is true, but how could it be said 
then that the presence of rich boys at Eton corrupted and lowered the 
tone of the school? As to the other complaint that there was a 
danger to ordinary boys at Eton from their connection with the sons 
of the great, this was surely one of the most unreflective outbursts 
ever inspired by a fault-finding mood. What might not Mr. Glad- 
stone have said about Eton, had none but the sons of the great and 
the rich “found refuge in her walls”? How easy it would have 
been then to denounce the school as a nursery of obscurantism, caste- 
pride and purse-pride! It has been of inestimable advantage to the 
sons of the great and wealthy that they have mixed at Eton with 
ordinary boys, and have had to hold their own against them in all 
school contests on equal terms. It has been an advantage to the 
duke’s son to be the fag of the parson’s boy, but these advantages 
have been reciprocal, and the harmonies of political life in this 

* A master once reported to Dr. Keate that he was anxious about a 
pepil who was addicting himself to excessive religiousness. “I'll flog 


him,” said Keate. “It’s all conceit. That boy, if he is a bigot now, will 
sicken of religion and become an infidel when he leaves school.” 
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country have certainly been promoted to a very large extent by the 
fact that the sons of professional men, of merchants, of clergymen, 
have made friends at Eton with the sons of peers and great land- 
owners, and have learnt to know and to like them. In short, one has 
only to take any period in the history of Eton, and the roll of 
eminent men to be collected from the names of boys in the school 
list will testify amply to the good influences of the school. Since 
the public were interested in hearing about Mr. Gladstone’s school- 
days and his schoolfellows, we may in this paper take a glance at the 
Eton of a later period when Mr. Gladstone’s chief political opponent, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, was there. 

Stafford Northcote’s time was from Easter 1831 to Easter 1836. 
Born in 1818, Northcote was thirteen years old when he entered the 
school as an Oppidan, and he was placed in the Remove *—the 
highest place to which an Oppidan new boy could pretend. His 
tutor was the Rey. Edward Coleridge, and he boarded in that 
gentleman’s house. Mr. Coleridge died only a few months ago at an 
advanced age, a Fellow of Eton and Rector of Mapledurham. He 
was one of the ablest, kindest, most popular, and one may add most 
conscientious among the Eton masters whom living generations have 
known, and Northcote in having such a man for his tutor was more 
fortunate than Gladstone had been in Mr. Knapp. It will be 
remembered that Gladstone had Jeft Eton in July, 1827, so that less 
than four years had elapsed since his departure and Northcote’s 
arrival. The school had not much changed in that time. The 
courtly and gentle, but routine-loving Dr. Goodall, was still Provost ; 
Dr. Keate was still Head Master; Mr. Knapp had become Lower 
Master; and the staff of assistant masters, ten in all, was as in- 
adequate as ever to cope with the requirements of 670 boys.t 
Nevertheless three new assistants had been appointed since 1827, 
although the number of boys had not much increased in the mean- 
while, and several of these assistants were quietly doing their best to 
improve the tone of the school, and to give proper help to the boys 
who were really desirous of working. In saying that the tone of the 
school wanted improvement, one must not be understood to imply 
that it was worse than that of other large schools of the period. The 
tone of society itself was bad throughout the reign of George IV., 
nor was it being much ameliorated under the auspices of William IV., 


* Sir Stafford Northcote is the son of the late Henry S. Northcote, Esq., of 
the Pynes, Exeter (who was the eldest son of the seventh baronet, and died 
in 1850). He succeeded his grandfather in 1851. The first baronet in the 
family was Sir John Northcote, sheriff of Devon in 1626, and long time 
M.P. for that county. He has left a curious “ Note Book ” of proceedings 
in the Long Parliament, which was reprinted in 1877. 

ft There are now forty assistant masters at Eton for 980 boys. 
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and Eton was but a miniature of the world outside. Hard-drinking, 
gambling, low and cruel sports, and prize-fighting, were recreations 
patronised by the aristocracy of the day, and Dr. Keate had made it 
his practice to wink at much which he felt himself unable to cure. 
Two or three of the new assistant-masters, however, were much less 
tolerant. Among the older masters Mr. E. C. Hawtrey, who suc- 
ceeded Keate in the headmastership, and was afterwards Provost, had 
set the example of caring for the manners and morals of his pupils, 
and Mr. James Chapman, Mr. John Wilder,* and Mr. Coleridge 
followed in his wake. 

Mr. Coleridge was not at all the sort of man to take pet pupils up 
to the theatre in London, and get into brawls with watchmen in 
their company, as Mr. Knapp used to do. He was a handsome, 
curly-headed man of the sunniest disposition, whose high animal 
spirits had often got him into scrapes during his own days as a 
schoolboy and as an undergraduate at Oxford; but he was essentially 
a high-minded man. Low dissipation disgusted him, and he would 
not shut his eyes to its evil effects. To say that he would get a boy 
punished for merely smelling of drink may seem like giving him that 


negative praise which is awarded to a strict naval officer in the 
‘Bab Ballads :’ 


“Een he who smote his officer 
For punishment was booked, 
And mutinies upon the seas 
He rarely overlooked.” 


But many Etonians who have not yet reached middle age can re- 
member the time when there was a wide difference of opinion among 
masters as to whether notice ought to be taken of offences which 
were not flagrant. For instance, if a boy were caught in the very 
act of drinking or smoking, or if he were manifestly intoxicated at 
any time when he was obliged to appear before a master, that boy 
would be punished ; but most tutors held that it was inexpedient, if 
not unfair, to try and spy out a boy’s misdeeds, or to convict him on 
circumstantial evidence. There were tutors during Mr. Coleridge’s 
time and long afterwards, who, having reason to suspect that a boy 
had gone to bed the worse for drink, would avoid entering his room, 
and who moreover took care never to detect their pupils in card- 
playing. It cannot be said that these gentlemen were indifferent as 
to the growth of bad habits, but they had a horror of inquisitorial 
systems as un-English, and calculated to destroy the confidence 
which should exist between a boy and his tutor. Their favourite 
method of checking any abuse which they suspected was by sending 
for the captain of the house and appealing to him privately to arrest 


* Mr. Chapman afterwards became Bishop of Colombo, and Mr. John 
Wilder is now Senior Fellow of Eton. 
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the evil. Mr. Coleridge himself, before he left the school in 1857, 
had become somewhat a partisan of this system, which unquestionably 
worked very well sometimes by making boys in authority feel their 
responsibilities, but when he first became a house-master, the doctrine 
of laisser faire did not seem to him a good one.* He tried to 
establish himself as the playmate and friendly mentor of his elder 
pupils, and as the friendly guardian of his younger ones. He was 
fund of going the round of the boys’ rooms of an evening to talk with 
them about their concerns, to encourage them in their work or in 
the pursuit of lawful amusements, and to offer private remonstrances 
if he saw them going wrong. In all this he did much good because 
he was personally a great charmer. His genial face, hearty laugh, 
and straightforward character gave him advantages which a master 
less happily endowed by nature, though having intentions quite as 
good, would not have possessed. It is not every man who can win 
the confidence of boys, even by striving most honestly to do so. 

Mr. Coleridge also quickly won a great reputation as tutor, by en- 
gaging an assistant at his own expense to act as a “coach” in his 
house. Such a thing had never been done before, and the innova- 
tion was not much relished by the other masters. The assistant in 
question was Mr. T. W. Allies, the first winner of the Newcastle 
Scholarship, founded in 1829 ; t and we believe the first to benefit by 
his instruction was W. A. Cotton, who won the Newcastle Scholarship 
in 1832, and was a relative of Henry Cotton, now Lord Justice, also 
a pupil of Mr. Coleridge, who became Newcastle Scholar in 1838. It 
may be added here that the present Lord Chief Justice was also a 
pupil of his relation and namesake Mr. Coleridge; and that among 
the other boys in the house were the Marquis of Granby, now Duke 
of Rutland, his brother, Lord John Manners, and Thomas Farrer 
(Sir T.), whose sister Sir S. Northcote afterwards married. J. D. 
Coleridge, J. Manners and T. Farrer were all Lower boys at the same 
time as Northcote, but below him in the school. Hobhouse(SirArthur), 
who married another of the Misses Farrer, and who was Northcote’s 
principal friend at Eton, was for a long time in the same division as his 
future brother-in-law, rose with him to the Sixth Form, accompanied 
him to Balliol, andlike him eventually won a first-class in classics. } 


* The Rev. E. Coleridge was appointed assistant master in 1825, lower 
master 1850, Fellow 1857. He married Dr. Keate’s daughter, and after 
Dr. Keate’s retirement took his house at the lower end of what is now 
called Keate’s Lane. Mr. A. C. Ainger now has this house. 

+ He became Fellow of Wadham, Oxford, took orders and afterwards 
joined the Church of Rome. 

t Sir S. Northcote was in the first class at Michaelmas term 1839. In 
the same list figured Benjamin Jowett, now Master of Balliol. Arthur 
Hobhouse got his first-class in 1840. He now holds the appointment of 
Steward of the Courts, and legal adviser to Eton College. 
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Northcote did not long remain a Lower boy. He passed into the 
Fifth Form at Christmas, 1831, so that his experiences of fagging 
were very brief, comprising in fact but one full school-half. His 
contemporaries describe him as having been a clever boy, gentle, 
studious, very neat in appearance, and never in scrapes: 


“The blossom of all manly virtues made 
His boyhood beautiful.” 


He was not a “sap”—that is, an ostentatious grinder at books: he 
did all things quietly and methodically, being one of those admirably 
constituted young fellows who do not intrude their occupations upon 
others, but find time in plenty for play as well as work. Short- 
ness of sight prevented him from taking to cricket as the quieter 
boys used to do in those days, when wet-bobbing was the pastime of the 
faster set. In the summer half of 1832, Northcote began to scull 
pretty regularly on the river, and was soon noticed for the neatness 
of his oarsmanship. As he was small and of light build, an offer 
was made him to steer one of the long boats, which he declined ; but it 
was predicted of him very early that he would become one of the best 
oars in the school, and this came to pass. In 1834, he entered the 
Boats and was placed at once in the “Third Upper,” now called 
“Prince of Wales,” but then “Adelaide” after the Queen Consort ; 
in 1835 he rowed in the school eight, and going to Oxford, he pulled 
in the Balliol boat. 

For a boy to get into “ stick-ups,” before he was fourteen, was 
formerly considered a great achievement. The word “stick-ups ” came 
from the fact that there used to be three varieties of Etonian costume 
instead of two as now. At present boys dress according to their 
statures, either in jackets with black ties knotted sailor fashion, or in 
cutaway coats with white ties; but fifty years ago a boy discarded 
the black tie on getting into the Fifth Form, and if he was too small 
for “tails,” he wore a jacket with a stand up-collar and a white tie, 
not by-the-bye the slim piece of cambric of these latter days, but a 
substantial roll of cravat, which went twice round the neck, and 
terminated in a bow about a foot long. Such was the costume of 
Northcote when he entered the Fifth Form in 1832, and found himself 
nearly the smallest member of that honourable company. 

That year, 1832, was notable in the school annals for an attempt 
which was made to revive the‘ Eton Miscellany’ which Gladstone had 
edited five years before. The new venture was called the ‘Eton 
College Magazine,’ but it was started on the same lines as the ‘ Miscel- 
lany,’ and was equally good. The three conductors, all in Doctor’s 
Division, were highly accomplished boys, who were to become dis- 
tinguished men. The editor was John Wickens, who afterwards took 
a double-first at Oxford, went to the Bar, and became a Vice- 
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Chancellor. His two assistants were Thomas Phinn, a colleger; and 
the Hon. G. W. Lyttelton (the late Lord Lyttelton), Phinn took a 
first-class in classics at Oxford in 1835; became a barrister, a Q.C., 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and was for some time M.P. for Bath. 
Lyttelton was bracketed Senior Classic at Cambridge in 1838 with 
Vaughan, now Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. 

It was natural that boys of such sound scholarship as these should 
write good English ; but Eton has had fine scholars in recent times, 
and yet none of the school periodicals of the last quarter of a century 
are to be compared with those of fifty years ago. And the most 
recent of Eton publications—those that have appeared since the 
school-work has been much increased and varied—have been the worst 
of all. Explain this as we will,* John Wickens and his contribu- 
tors wrote with a force and elegance which we hardly expect to find 
in the compositions of boys. There was nothing laboured in their 
pleasantries; they avoided slang, and their canons of taste were 
correct without pedantry. The “Autobiography of an Etonian,” con- 
tributed as a serial by Lyttelton, was a very entertaining production, 
and gives as good an account of a boy’s life at Eton as any that has 
been published. We can collect evidences in it of many changes 
that have come over the manners of Etonians, though, as John 
Moultrie wrote, Eton seems to change so little : 


“The spirit of past days unchanged is there, 
ae all things else are changed and changing everywhere.” 


om-the “Autebiography” thatthe boys were 
accustomed to yell while being flogged, but they pretended it was 
‘*only for fun,” not from the pain. The floggings were —_ 
‘ Sometimes only two or three spectators (all Etonians, of course 
' attended an execution; but if some eminent culprit—say a fellow in 
the eleven or the eight—was going to be flogged, a crowd of over 
one hundred boys would throng the staircase leading to the Head 
‘ | Master’s room, and indulge in noises like a mob at a Newgate 
execution. The howling of the victim was intended to make this 
large audience laugh, and little Dr. Keate look ridiculous. A boy 
| ‘who in his hallooings could imitate the braying of a donkey, the 
BS ' squeaking of a pig, or the yelping of a puppy, would almost be 
/, applauded like a comic actor; and sometimes it would happen that 
' the irascible little Doctor would turn round to catch by the cuff some 


* It was explained in “ Mr. ty Schooldays” by the reason that 


~ 


the best scholars in the school ha¥e now no time for journalistic pursuits, 
so that the Eton periodicals of these latter times have generally been 
conducted by boys of third-rate ability, not diligent in school-work, and 
untrained to write by sound knowledge of the classics. 

+ This continued to be the case in the Upper School until Dr. Good- 
ford’s time, in,the Lower till the end of Mr. Durnford’s rule in 1878. 
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wight who was enjoying the fun too loudly, and would order him to 
follow the victim on the block. This custom of shrieking under the 
rod ceased when Dr. Hawtrey became Head Master in 1834eqeoet 
itgreontinnance throughout. Keate’s tute serves-aimost-to-justifythic 

“remark of an old Etonian * that Eton was not to be regarded “as a 
school for serious business, but rather as a créche where big children 
were sent by their parents to be kept out of harm’s way, and to 
amuse themselves.” It is pretty obvious that Keate’s boys did not 
take him aw sérieww. He was not much more venerable or terrible 
in their eyes than a village dominie. 

In some things, however, the Eton of those days was not amusing. 
The fagging by Lyttelton’s account seems to have been often hard ; 
the treatment of small boys in all games, but especially at football 
and hockey, wantonly rough. Hockey has long been given up at 
Eton, but it flourished in the days of the ‘ Magazine,’ and that journal 
mentions D. W. P. Labalmondiére f as having been the best player in 
the school. As the fashion of wearing “change” clothes in games was 
not yet tolerated by the authorities, Lower boys used to play at 
football with their tall beaver hats on, and the condition of these 
headdresses after a hot game was curious. Little lords, the sons of 
millionaires, are described as going about in hats “all brown with 
mud, and battered like the felts of the Irish peasantry.” 

The ‘ Magazine’ published verses, but none so good as those given to 
the ‘ Miscellany.’ The following little jest which the editor described 
as “unpolished” may be taken as a specimen of what was best in comic 
rhyming : 

“Says Dick, ‘I’m sure we can’t die.’ 
‘I wish you could prove it,’ says Ned. 
‘Why, we don’t die so long as we live, 
And I’m sure we can’t do it when dead!’” 

Etonians who were at the school in 1832 would be interested in 
looking over the volume of the ‘ Magazine’ which is in the library at 
the British Museum, for some unknown annotator has been at pains 
to pencil in the margin the names of all the boys who are alluded 
to in the periodical either by pseudonyms or blanks. Thanks to 
him, we get acquainted with all the young politicians introduced in a 
lively report which Lyttelton gave of a debate which took place in 
the Eton Society in 1832. The proceedings of “ Pop” seem to have 
been conducted in those days after a desultory fashion, for we are 
told that the members having assembled, knew not on what subject 
they should debate. They sat about eating ices and drinking cherry 
brandy till at length it was resolved to dispute about CharlesI. A 


* My. John Delaware Lewis. 
+ One of the Commissioners of Police. 
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little time before this Dr. Keate, hearing that the Literati—as they 
called themselves—had taken to discussing the 'politics of the day, 
sent for their president, Wilkinson,* and offered some objections to 
their doing this. It was then arranged that the Society should only 
debate on political events which had occurred at least fifty years 
before ; but practically this rule in no wise limited the liberty of the 
speakers, since they could touch on the men and things of the day by 
indirect allusions. Dr. Keate had the sense to see this, and never 
more meddled with the Society except to give it encouragement. The 
lead in the debate on Charles I. seems to have been taken by George 
Mellish (afterwards Lord Justice), who is set down as “an ultra-Tory 
of inordinate assurance.” John Wickens is mentioned as the only 
Radical in the house ; and he must have been an amiable editor, for he 
allows it to be said in his own magazine that his delivery was bad. 
W. A. Cartert is rated for his readiness to interrupt the debates by 
crying “ No,” very loud, and for invariably declining to stand up and 
speak when called upon to do so; while Robert Keate{ is depicted 
standing up “red as fire, and so excited that he had to sit down and 
collect himself, after which he rose and made a very poor speech.” 
It is to be noted that Lyttelton sets down almost all the members as 
poor speakers and nervous. Out of fourteen whose sayings he reports 
he admits only Mellish as a first-rate speaker, and on the whole 
he rather sneers at “Pop” as an institution of not much utility. 
He is not alone in his opinion, for by mismanagement the Society 
fell away, so that in 1835-36 a committee sat to revise its rules. 
Northcote was one of its members, and some of the best suggestions 
for the regulation of the debates, and the silencing of members who 
made irrelevant remarks, emanated from him.§ ii 


* Charles Allix Wilkinson. He was a colleger and Captain of the Eleven 
in 1832. He afterwards became Chaplain to the late King of Hanover. 

+ Lower Master from 1857 to 1864, and now a Fellow. 

{ Nephew of the Head Master, afterwards Governor of Trinidad. 

§ The President was to have power to move that a speaker who was 
wasting time should not be heard, but nothing in the shape of cléture was 
to be allowed: and it is indeed remarkable how wisely jealous this Society 
of Schoolboys was from the very first as to its liberties. It showed this 
in the very year of its foundation (1811), and at the expense of its founder, 
Charles Fox Townshend. Having got the Society, which then consisted 
of twenty-one members, to vote that there should be an addition of nine 
to their number, Townshend proposed nine of his friends, who were rejected 
—one black ball to three white ones being enough to exclude. Furious at 
this, Townshend, who had a numerical majority of supporters, tried to 
prevail upon them to vote three resolutions—the first censuring the black- 
ballers, the second admitting the nine rejected candidates by a simple 
poll, and the third altering the statutes of the Society. To their great 
credit, Townshend’s supporters refused to back him in this attempt on the 
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There is not much to say about Stafford Northcote’s work whilst he 
was in the Fifth Form, and this for the reason that in those days 
when a boy had passed into the Fifth Form he was troubled with no 
more examinations so long as he remained at the school. The Sixth 
Form was reached in good time by seniority, and generally speaking 
it required three or four years to attain Doctor’s Division. In the 
meanwhile no amount of talent or industry could earn a boy either 
honour or advancement. What was worse, the school curriculum 
provided a studious lad with no opportunities of progressing in his 
studies, for it was verily what its name implied: a going over the 
same course again and again. The books read in the Fifth Form 
were Homer’s Iliad, Virgil’s Aineid, Horace, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Scriptores Romani, a book of short extracts from Latin authors, and 
Poetae Graeci, a delectus of similar excerpts from Homer’s Odyssey, 
Callimachus and Theocritus. These books had to be read through in a 
year, and at the end of the year they were begun afresh. Between 1832 
and 1836, Northcote must have read them through three times. 
This, with the doing of a Latin theme, and a copy of verses once a 
week, was the classical education to be got at Eton in Keate’s days. 
The Fifth Form boy knew nothing of Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, 
Persius, Juvenal, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero or Demosthenes. He knew 
nothing of Aristophanes, Pindar, Herodotus or Thucydides. As 
already said, he knew nothing of mathematics, although boys going 
up to Cambridge were required to pass in mathematics before they 
could try for classical honours. He knew nothing of divinity, 
although this branch of study was indispensable at all Oxford exam- 
inations. The time which a Fifth Form boy spent in school on days 
that were not holidays or half holidays varied between an hour and a 
half and two hours and a quarter. The longest class-time never 
exceeded forty minutes. But then there were three regular half- 
holidays a week, besides which every saint’s day was a whole holiday, 
and the eve thereof a half-holiday ; so that if it befell that there were 
two saints’ days in the same week it might chance that there would 
be but one “ whole schoolday ” in that week. 

Of course in the case of ambitious boys these evils tended in a 
measure to correct themselves. Being taught so little by their 
masters, these boys laboured privately to instruct themselves, and 
this is what Northcote did with much assistance and encouragement 
from his tutor. No tutor was backward in helping pupils who wished 





rights of the minority. They voted that his resolutions constituted a 
breach of privilege, and that he must be called to account for them; in 
fact, they held a sort of court-martial over him. Townshend apologised, 
and was acquitted; but he had been within an ace of getting turned out 
of the Society which he had founded. 
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to move onwards, but all of them were not competent to assist very 
clever boys. It was the rule to appoint as assistant-masters none 
but ex-collegers who had been at King’s; and if a first-rate Kingsman 
were not available, an inferior man had to be chosen. Thus there 
were some very good masters, and some very poor ones. What has 
been said about Mr. Coleridge will have served to show that North- 
cote was lucky in getting just the right kind of man to direct him. 

As to moral discipline, a boy who was well-trained at home was 
likely to associate at Eton with others similarly blessed. The school 
always had its good sets. There were some splendid young fellows 
among Gladstone’s contemporaries, but they did not surpass those 
of Northcote’s time. If we take the school list of election, 1835, in 
which Northcote’s name figures among the Sixth Form boys, we 
find that sixth form made up almost entirely of boys conspicuous for 
ability, highmindedness and steadiness of character. Had it been 
recruited by a system of selection carefully designed to promote 
boys who should be an example to all others in the school, it could 
not have shown a finer set. Yet it must be borne in mind that 
these boys were simply products of an unsatisfactory seniority 
system. 

There were twenty of them, and eleven of the number became 
clergymen. Two of these, the Rev. F. E. Durnford and the 
Rey. J. E. Yonge, were to be for many years Eton masters. Rowland 
Williams came to be vice-president of St. David’s, Lampeter, and is 
the well-known writer in the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ The captain of 
the Oppidans was John Walter, of Bearwood, and among the other 
boys in the division were George Smythe, afterwards Viscount 
Strangford, author of ‘ Historic Fancies,’ &c.; Reginald and 
Arthur Hobhouse ; John Thomas Sutton, afterwards Lord Manners ; 
and George Barlow, who has been for many years the much respected 
Rector of Stanmer-at-Falmer, near Lewes. Among the boys, who, 
not actually in the Sixth Form, were in the Head Master’s Division 
with Northcote, were Edward Balston, now Archdeacon of Derby ; 
John Hawtrey, for many years one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful of masters at Eton; Herbert, afterwards the Earl of Powis, 
who became Lord Steward of Cambridge University ; and Henry 
Mildred Birch, now Canon. In fact, taking the next thirty boys 
after the twenty in the Sixth, we see that no less than eighteen of 
them went into the Church, while of the remainder two died at an 
early age, two became distinguished officers, one a judge, two hard- 
working barristers, and the rest settled down on their estates as 
country gentlemen. Of the whole fifty there is not one who can be 
said to have failed in life, or to have fallen short of that general 
standard of attainments which entitles 2 man to be called a credit 
to his school. 
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It has further to be pointed out that these boys of steady 
character—these future statesmen, clergymen, soldiers and lawyers 
whom the hazards of seniority brought to be Northcote’s companions 
in Doctor’s Division—were boys of muscle as wellasof mind. Eight 
of the Sixth Form boys in 1835 were in the cricket eleven, and two 
of them, Northcote and Alfred Shadwell, in the eight; moreover 
these cricketers and oarsmen took with but one exception high 
honours at the University. Since reforms have been introduced into 
the school so that the Sixth. Form is now reached through an avenue 
of examinations, such a brilliant “all round” Sixth Form as that of 
1835 could not be selected from any Midsummer list. We do not 
deduce any theory from this fact, but mention it in order to de- 
monstrate that old systems did not always work so badly as might be 
inferred from a superficial glance at them. This doubtless explains 
why many of them were of so long life.* 

It has been stated that Northcote was put into the “ Adelaide ” or 
“Third Upper,” when he entered the “ Boats,” in 1834. This was 
no small honour, for a boy almost always began by pulling in one of 
the Lower boats. The non-Etonian reader may be reminded that 
the Lower boats were not reserved for Lower boys. The “Boats” 
was the term applied to a Rowing Club formed by the crews of one 
10-oar and seven 8-oars, all of whom were required to be Upper 
boys. <A “ wet-bob” had to be pretty expert with his oar before he 
could get into the “ Boats ” at all, but it was very seldom that a boy 
was consigned at once to either of the three Upper boats.t In 1835 
Northcote was Captain of the “ Adelaide” and “bow ” of the eight. 
There was no race against Westminster that year, and Northcote 
only pulled in one important school race (Upper Sixes), which he 
lost.{ One of his old companions in the eight writes of him: 


“Northcote pulled in the perfection of Eton style, with grace and 
neatness. He sat up well, always got a good grip of the water, with a 
strong clean cut, and feathered neither too high nor too low. The best of 





* It is a curious coincidence that all the captains of the cricket eleven 
in Northcote’s time were Sixth Form boys who took University honours 
and became clergymen. They were C. A. Wilkinson 1832, G. Vance 1833, 
John C. Ryle 1834, F. E. Long 1835, Robert W. Essington 1836. In 
Essington’s eleven there were, as in Long’s, eight Sixth Form boys, which 
shows that 1835 was not an exceptional year. Walter and Balston were 
among the players of Essington’s eleven. 

t+ The Captain of the “ Adelaide” in 1834 was T. Broughton Charlton, 
of Chilwell, Notts, afterwards D.C.L. He married Miss Walter, sister of 
Mr. Walter of Bearwood. 

} The Captain of the Boats in 1835 was Edmund C. Stanley, afterwards 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, and the coxswain of the Eight was Charles 


Hammersley, subsequently one of the partners in Cox & Co., the Army 
agents. 
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him was his sweet temper. He worked as much as the heaviest man in the 
boat, but never grumbled or looked tired, or took anything amiss. I 
remember once we were run into by a large ‘tub’ full of cockneys near 
Lower Hope. I am afraid we all used some rather ornate language, except 
Northcote, who, without a word, set himself to stop up a hole in the ‘ bows’ 
by stuffing part of his coat into it. When we got back to Rafts it turned 
out that Northcote was the only one of the crew who had got hurt, for the 
bow of the cockney boat had bumped his shoulder rather badly. He 
was just as philosophical in the debates at ‘ Pop,’ taking chaff and contra- 
diction very coolly, but waiting for you round a corner, as it were, and 
confronting you with some unanswerable argument when you had ceased 
to expect it. His placidity made you often think that he had no strong 
opinions, but the truth is he never cared to join in the first fray of a 
debate, when everybody was anxious to speak and when ‘ words raged hotter 
than reasons.’ He used to listen to what others said, and was clever at 
reviving a debate which flagged, He was not reckoned one of our best 
speakers, for he only stood up when he had something to say and sat down 
when he had said it, adding nothing by way of rhetorical ornament. He 
was never President of the Society. Balston held that office in 1835, with 
A. H. Shadwell as chairman. Arthur Hobhouse was President in 1836, 
with Goulburn as Chairman. Northcote, however, became President 
of the Oxford Union, like Gladstone and like a number of other eminent 
Etonians after him—Lord Dufferin, Sir G. Bowen, Mr. Ward Hunt, 
Lord Salisbury, &c.” 


To end these notes on Sir Stafford Northcote’s school life it may 
be added that he took part as one of the “salt bearers” in the 
Montem of 1835—the first which the Queen, then Princess Victoria, 
witnessed. King William IV. and Queen Adelaide were also present, 
and the captain of the school, whose name was Money, got a purse 
of £960. The King contributed £50, the Queen £20, and the 
Princess Victoria £50.* Montem was always held on Whit Tuesday ; 
at election in that same “half” the King, the Queen, and Princess 
Victoria again visited Eton and heard the Sixth Form deliver speeches 
in the Upper School, after which the Head Master, Dr. Hawtrey, was 
requested to grant the boys an extra week’s holiday. Dr. Hawtrey 
had succeeded Keate in 1834 ; but his accession brought no immediate 
changes to the school, for Dr. Goodall was still Provost. It was not 
until 1840, when Dr. Hodgeson succeeded to the Provostship, that Dr. 
Hawtrey was enabled to introduce sundry innovations which had 
become necessary. 

* G. Williams, the Captain of Montem in 1832, cleared £893, and R. L. 
Brown in 1829 £885. But these amounts were much diminished before 
they reached the pockets of the boys for whom they were collected. The 
Montem Captain was expected to give a dinner to about 100 boys at the Wind- 
mill, Salthill, amd bear many other expenses connected with the pageant. 

+ We have not mentioned, among the other contemporaries of Sir S. 


Northcote at Eton, J. F. Mackarness, now Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Charles 
Newdegate, and the late Duke of Marlborough. 
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Long Ago. 


I srr beside the sinking fire, 
Watch the weird faces in its glow; 

All through the night I should not tire,— 
But they have faded, long ago. 


Ah—dust to dust!—the last repose,— 
Ashes to ashes !—well I know 

How surely this hath been with those, 
Those whom I loved, so long ago. 


How surely this with me will be! 
From every petty joy and woe, 

From fancied slight, from jealousy 
Made free and safe,—ah! long ago. 


And yet may some things with us stay ;— 
As, on the waters, lilies blow 

In white and green,—just as they lay 
In white and green, so long ago. 


"Tis pleasant now to think,—‘ Perhaps 
In Memory’s light one’s face may glow;’ 
“Out upon Time!”—for all things lapse 
In that sad, dreary, long ago. 


But when I’m dead, don’t thow forget,— 
Thou whom I used to treasure so ; 

Yet may one tear thine eyelid wet, 
Because I loved thee,—long ago! 





Gace Earte Freeman, M.A. 
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Che Horse: a Study from Outside. 


Ir has always appeared to me that the horseman, like that early 
friend of our Latin exercise-book days, the poet, is “ born, not 
made.” It has also occurred to me from time to time that I was not 
born a horseman. Place me in any other situation, combining 
comparative security with an extensive landscape, in the corner seat 
of a railway-carriage for instance, steaming through a fine open grass 
country, with stiff yet practicable fences, and there is no feat of 
equestrianism with which I do not feel myself capable of “ witching 
the world,” in imagination. But place me astride the tamest and 
most docile of quadrupeds, and there is no more helpless object for 
sympathy, no inmate of Earlswood or Broadmoor less responsible for 
his actions and those of his horse, than myself, in reality. My hands 
at once tangle themselves inextricably in what always strikes me as 
an absurdly superabundant allowance of bridle. My knees, which I 
have understood ought to grip the saddle firmly, as firmly decline 
to do anything of the sort; and worse than all, I am convinced that 
my horse instinctively recognises the fact that I am both morally 
afraid of him and physically incapable of interfering with whatever 
eccentricities he may be pleased to indulge in, and participates 
actively in the general compassion, not unmixed with contempt, which 
my helpless appearance excites. 

There is something about the eye of that so-called noble animal, 
when first he catches sight of me, neatly but not gaudily equipped 
for equestrian exercise, (I hate not to be quite comme il faut in attire 
for whatever I undertake,) which expresses clearly to my own mind, 
if not also to my neighbours’, that he has found me out. He regards 
me with a glance of mingled pity and sense of superiority, ominous of 
discomfiture and ignominy to myself, when he shall have got me into 
a situation favourable to the display of his diabolical ingenuity. It 
is vain for me to try to look knowing—worse than useless to pretend 
to adjust some strap or buckle already perfectly ship-shape, to run my 
hand critically down his foreleg, (trusting meanwhile that he won't 
regard it as an unwarrantable liberty, to be sternly avenged when his 
time comes,) or to attempt meanly to conciliate him with the gift of a 
biscuit or an apple. The consciousness of being a detected impostor 
still haunts me, and I know moreover that he regards my peace- 
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offering as a bribe, and despises himself in the act of acceptation for 
not rejecting it with the scorn it deserves. 

Then comes the first critical moment. With an inward prayer 
that the groom will keep fast hold of his head until I am seated (I 
almost wrote securely seated) in the saddle, with my right foot in the 
stirrup, I convulsively grasp the reins and proceed to mount. Now, 
to my mind, it is impossible to conceive any position of greater 
jeopardy than that of a man in the act of mounting a horse, with the 
single exception of that of a man who has mounted him. Clutching 
the saddle with one hand, the bridle and crest of the beast with the 
other, you proceed to make a series of ineffectual dabs with your left 
toe at a stirrup dangling in mid-air well above your reach. At last, 
with a supreme effort of acrobatic contortion, you succeed in thrusting 
your foot into the stirrup, and at once, unless firmly detained by a 
second party, your horse begins to move off, leaving you the alterna- 
tive, either of withdrawing the foot and commencing operations de 
novo, or else of retaining your hold of saddle and stirrup, and hopping 
on your disengaged foot, with what grace and dignity you may, in 
pursuit of your steed whithersoever his inclinations may lead him. 
Neither alternative is satisfactory, or dignified; but personally I 
prefer the former. 

But even supposing the quadruped to stand still, the risks to be 
encountered are not yet at an end. Impelled by the springing power 
of the right toe, the body must now be projected at once upwards, 
forwards, and with a rotatory motion, while the right foot must be 
thrown dexterously over the animal’s haunches. Now it is quite 
evident to any reasoning mind that this process must be attended 
with some difficulty and not a little actual peril. The smallest 
amount of superfluous energy in the projection, or the slightest error 
in the elevation of the right foot, will inevitably result in a semi- 
somersault and an ignominious descent, head foremost, on the far side 
of the horse; while on the other hand a minute deficiency in the 
propulsive effort results in a feeble wavering attempt to maintain the 
balance, followed by a resumption of the hopping posture, no less 
amusing to the spectator than annoying to the performer. 

We will, however, suppose the happy medium to be struck, that I 
have reached the saddle, succeeded in finding the right stirrup, and that 
the horse’s head is set at liberty. I am now seated astride a highly- 
polished surface of pig-skin, slippery as glass, and consequently 
impossible to be gripped. My feet, the sole means of supporting 
myself in a vertical position, rest on two narrow, smooth bars of steel 
which are quite ready to slip from under them at any moment, except 
in the contingency, by no means remote, of my being forcibly ejected 
from the saddle. My left hand is hopelessly involved in an endless 
HS 
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collection of straps, none of which I dare drop, lest my steed should 
at once “take the bit in his teeth” and make off, none of which I 
dare tighten, since I am not sure what he might do if he “ felt the 
curb.” Under these circumstances it at once becomes apparent that 
there is a difference of opinion between me and my steed as to the 
road to be travelled. Duty calls me to the right. The quiet but 
unmistakeable resolution of the horse is to turn to the left. Now or 
never I must assert my authority. With my disengaged hand I 
timidly pull the right-hand rein. The horse shakes his head 
petulantly, and I desist. No more serious demonstration following, 
I again apply steady tension on the rein. The horse recognises my 
position of authority so far as to turn round slowly, and as if under 
protest, and then stands stock-still. I make encouraging sounds. 
He maintains a strictly passive demeanour, and refuses to budge. 
Slowly and with extreme caution I approach my spurs to his sides, 
In another instant they will touch him, and I harden my heart and 
prepare for the worst. Suddenly, with a prescience of coming evil, 
he throws up his head, gives a derisive snort, and rears. I abandon 
my intention respecting the spurs, clutch him firmly by the neck, 
and waive the point in dispute. He then resumes his normal posture 
and we proceed by the road to the left, which, though it involves a 
circuit of some miles to reach my destination, has the undeniable 
recommendation of being the only one which my steed will consent 
to pursue. 

The first round has resulted entirely to the advantage of the 
enemy. Nothing can be urged against my strategy or my tactics, 
except that I was perhaps a trifle too conciliatory ; and as we proceed 
in a very leisurely fashion along the road, I revolve in my mind the 
persuasive arguments which a more determined equestrian might have 
used, and finally decide that I was in the right to yield. “The 
merciful man is merciful to his beast ;” and if not an actual, I have 
at least gained a moral victory. 

While I am thus consoling myself, my horse is strolling quietly 
along the lane, which fortunately is intersected by no byeways, 
keeping a sharp look-out all the while for unfamiliar objects, and 
meditatively scrutinising all five-barred gates and fences, evidently 
measuring them with his eye, with ulterior designs. Meanwhile 
time is getting on—and with an appointment to keep, and this long 
additional circuit to make, more speed will be absolutely necessary. 
How will this necessity suit the opinions of the horse? Personally 
I am growing more at my ease, and though familiarity does not yet 
threaten to breed contempt, either for the determination or the dis- 
cernment of my mount, it encourages me to hope that my next 
suggestions may find him more amenable to reason. I therefore 
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gather the reins more firmly together as a sign that I am prepared 
for a gentle trot. He disregards the signal, merely stretching his 
neck and drawing the bridle loose again. Plainly that method is 
useless, and I must resort to stronger measures. The spurs, after 
his former demonstration, are out of the question; will he show the 
same objection to the use of the whip? Come what may, the ex- 
periment must be made. Again tightening the reins, and making 
the best imitation I am capable of, of the familiar “ cluck!” which 
is apparently the upper-class synonym for the vulgar “Gee!” I 
touch him lightly on the flank. No effect. I repeat the process, 
this time with more vigour, and emphasised with a spasmodic convul- 
sion of my body, intended to suggest the motion of rising in the 
stirrups. Victory! the hint is taken, and the horse breaks into a 
long, loose, shambling trot, accompanied by a swaying motion of his 
head from side to side, suggestive of a toy animal fitted with clock- 
work. However, it is so far satisfactory that we have increased our 
rate of progression from two to about six miles an hour. The motion 
is slightly fatiguing, and I find it rather difficult to keep time with 
so protracted a step, but I feel that I must be willing both to give 
and take, and this semblance of a trot is no slight concession on the 
part of the horse. Besides, the style in which he is now progressing 
may surely be taken as evidence that he is suffering either from 
fatigue or from depression of spirits, and encourages me to hope that 
his preliminary performance was a mere momentary ebullition, un- 
likely to be repeated. Altogether Iam much better satisfied both 
with him and with my own horsemanship than when we started, and 
am beginning to entertain hopes of a complete entente cordiale. 
Alas! that the golden dreams, the air-built castles of imagination, 
should be so rudely shattered. The proverbial milk-maid’s pail, the 
basket of glass upon which Alnaschar’s fancied fortune depended, the 
basis of the late European concert, the dream of a most amiable enthu- 
siasm, all these were sound and durable foundations by comparison with 
the premises upon which I was arguing. A sudden bend in the road, a 
lean, hungry-looking black sow, accompanied by a litter of piglings in 
search of a dinner in the roadside ditch, a grunt of surprise from the 
former, answered by a chorus of squeals from her progeny, and all 
that is fiendish in my steed’s nature is aroused. He executes a wild 
bound sideways, to the opposite hedge, causing me to drop my whip, 
and very nearly dislodging me altogether, and then, before I can 
recover balance or reins, breaks into a gallop. Of all paces of which 
the quadruped is capable, that to which I have the strongest aversion 
isa gallop. I have seen men who under these trying circumstances 
can stand coolly upright in their stirrups, and look as if they enjoyed 
it, Ihave seen others, who can sit with every appearance of un- 
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concern, close in their saddles, unmoved and unshaken by the terrific 
convulsions of the beast they bestride, But I can do neither. At 
each bound I feel myself shot helplessly upward, only to return with 
a bump which knocks the breath out of me, and threatens to dislo- 
cate every bone in my body. My arms become numb and nerveless 
with tugging at the bridle. My eyes stream with tears produced by 
the rapid flight through the wind. My knees refuse their office, and 
I have the horrible consciousness that at every fresh concussion my 
spurs must inevitably bury themselves in the horse’s sides, and act as 
a stimulus to fresh and more fearful efforts. Like Cowper’s equally 
unlucky hero, 


“TI grasp the mane with both my hands, 
And eke with all my might.” 


Astonishment, coupled with the sensation of absolute mastery, excites 
the savage beast to put forth all his powers. The hedges seem to 
fly past us in our wild career, and I am dimly conscious of vague 
wonder as to what will befall when we reach the cross road, and the 
lane we are traversing ends abruptly. 

I am not long kept in suspense. A hundred yards—fifty—twenty 
—a feeling as if the horse was gathering himself like a hedgehog 
into a crumpled ball, a sudden wrench as of the drawing of several 
double teeth at once, a crashing sound, a sensation of soaring up- 
wards to an infinite height, and a remarkably unpleasant concussion 
immediately afterwards, convey to my mind the knowledge that my 
steed has made very little of the post and rails which lay directly in 
front of us, and that I have alighted, not on the saddle, but on the 
neck of the animal, who seems inclined to resent the intrusion by 
kicking me off altogether. With a furious effort I thrust myself back 
into my seat, but alas! the right stirrup, leather and all, has dis- 
appeared, and Pegasus has no intention of stopping to look for it. 
He is enjoying the novel sensation of having turf under his feet 
after his gallop on the macadam, and has moderated his pace so as to 
allow of the variations of occasional kicks and buck-jumps. My fate 
is now sealed. With a pair of stirrups I should run no chance of 
keeping my seat under present circumstances. With one only it 
becomes a mere question of how soon, and where he will deposit me. 
All my strength has departed. I feel like a quivering mould of 
jelly, morally and physically; I am grimly conscious of having 
bidden a long farewell to my wife and family, and am quite aware 
that the thorn hedge ahead with a narrow deep ditch on the near side 
of it, is the predestined scene of my final catastrophe. The calm of 
absolute despair settles upon me. The horse has perceived the 
obstacle, and is quickening his pace for the fatal spring. Another 
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moment, and with one of those sudden freaks which form the most 
diabolical trait of the equine character, he has changed his tactics. 
Planting his forefeet in front of him on the very brink of the ditch, 
he stops dead! and I, turning an involuntary somersault, alight on 
my back in a squashy furrow of newly-ploughed clay, on the far side 
of the hedge. There for a minute or two I lie, perfectly breathless, 
and wondering whether the blue sky above me forms the canopy of 
a new world. Then, coming to myself, and mentally thanking my 
stars for the softness of my resting-place, I gather myself up, and 
gaze ruefully on a crushed and flattened object, which a few short 
moments ago was one of Lincoln and Bennett’s masterpieces. At 
length I turn to the spot where my steed and I had finally dissolved 
partnership, and behold—nothing : the horse has utterly disappeared. 
I sweep the field with my eyes; but there is not a sign of him. 
Then I climb on to the low hedge bank, and the mystery is solved. 
There is the ragged broken edge where he had planted his feet, and 
there on his back, lying lengthwise in the ditch, into which his body 
fits closely, and with all four feet pointing helplessly to the sky, is 
the horse himself. 

Here is a predicament. To imagine that he can extricate himself 
is absurd. To conceive that I can lift him bodily out of his present 
situation equally so. There is clearly nothing to be done but leave 
him where he is while I seek assistance to dig him out. Shall I 
confess that I feel at the moment a thrill of satisfaction at the helpless 
and undignified attitude of my tormentor? So far the laugh has been 
entirely on his side. Now it is my turn to exult over the fallen foe. 
Revenge is sweet, and for a brief minute or two the notion of leaving 
him to perish where he has fallen crosses my mind. But the 
awkward inquiries which his owner at the livery stable may institute, 
coupled with the probability that he will be discovered before dis- 
solution, and restored to his master at my expense, overcome even 
the thirst for exemplary revenge, and I turn away to look for aid. 
The nearest habitation is at least a mile away, and after my recent 
acrobatic performances I do not feel greatly inclined for pedestrianism, 
particularly in the present condition of my costume, and with some 
pounds weight of rich loam adhering to my neat riding-boots. But 
“needs must” under certain circumstances, and at least I shall be 
able to recover my missing stirrup and whip en route. 

Hardly have I started to retrace my steps, when a hail from. a 
remote corner of the field reaches my ears, and I perceive with 
delight a hedge-trimming yokel peering over the fence. To answer 
his hail and signal my distress are the work of a moment, and leaving 
his occupation he is soon at my side. I haughtily affect not to notice 
the grin with which he acknowledges the grotesquerie of my 
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appearance and that of my horse. I explain, with an assumption of 
perfect unconcern, that I have met with a trifling accident. I was 
riding at the hedge, but my horse unluckily stepped on an unsound 
spot in the ditch bank and stumbled. Then flashes across my 
mind the suspicion, suggested by a twinkle in the yokel’s eye, that he 
has witnessed the manner of my original arrival in the field over the 
post and rails, and the whole of my subsequent misadventures, and I 
lapse into silence, conceiving at the same time a deadly hatred for the 
yokel. He meanwhile applies himself to his spade, and has soon dug 
away the bank sufficiently to allow the horse to roll over on to his 
side, and so to resume the perpendicular, right side uppermost. 

He presents rather a sorry spectacle: his mane, neck, saddle, and 
flanks are thickly coated with glutinous red mud. His bridle is 
broken off short at the bit; his ears are filled with clay; but withal 
his eye is undimmed. There is no shame, no symptom of apology to 
be seen there. He still regards me with that stern expression which 
plainly tells me I am found out, and seems already to be designing 
new methods for my humiliation. All this I have ample leisure to 
observe while the yokel washes the saddle in a neighbouring pool, 
and rubs some of the clay off the horse’s back with a handful of grass. 
Then, while he repairs the bridle with a piece of twine, I make a 
pilgrimage in search of the lost stirrup. On my return all is in 
readiness for a fresh essay. The yokel, rewarded with half-a-crown, 
points out to me a short cut homewards by a bridle-path, which will 
at all events enable me to elude observation, and opens the field-gate 
as soon as I am once more in the saddle. 

The horse is now a picture of placid docility, content to walk 
quietly along the beaten track, without showing a wish to diverge to 
the turf and resume his playful antics. A mile or more is safely 
covered, and we have met no one. I am full of hopes that my 
dilapidated appearance may yet escape criticism, and am busily 
planning to slip in by the back gate on reaching home, entrusting 
my steed to some passing urchin to be led to his stable. Suddenly 
my meditations are interrupted by an unforeseen obstacle, to wit a 
closed gate, a few feet from which the horse stops short, as if waiting 
for some invisible agency to give him passage. Iam ata loss how 
to persuade him to approach near enough to allow me to raise the 
latch, and push the gateopen. If I touch him with whip or spur he 
will certainly feel justified in clearing the obstacle ; and I shall with 
equal certainty execute another parabolic curve in space. I try every 
gentle mode of persuasion, whistle to him, shake his bridle, cluck, 
even tempt him, sotto voce, with the plebeian ‘‘ Gee whoa!” but with- 
out the smallest effect. At last he begins to show unmistakable signs 
of restiveness. In another moment he will assuredly jump. Any 
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risk, any inconvenience, is preferable to that, and as a last resource I 
dismount. The spot is delightfully muddy, irrigated by a stream 
which here runs across the path to lose itself in a slimy cattle-pond 
on the other side of the fence, and the horse has taken his stand so 
far from the gate that I am obliged to slip the bridle over his head, 
and hold it at arms’ length, while I wade to the hasp. Then balan- 
cing myself on a slippery stepping-stone, I loose the fastening, and 
throw the gate open. Butalas! the gate is long and opens towards 
instead of from me, and in my anxiety I have not judged distance 
accurately. The top bar catches my horse full in the chest, causing 
him to bound backwards, dragging me off my perch into the deep 
mud. Then he stops, and for a moment we stand looking at each 
other, I with an apologetic humility, he with a triumphant glare of 
malice and uncharitableness. He condescends to pass through the 
gate, and takes up his position in a slough of mud on the other side. 
I, still keeping firm hold of the bridle, close the gate after me, and 
again we face each other. Now comes the critical moment. Is he, 
or is he not, going to submit to be mounted? In any case he must 
come to me, for mounting out of the bog which surrounds him is 
impossible. I invite him to approach, but he sternly resists my 
blandishments. I tug the reins and utter persuasive sounds, to all 
of which he remains obdurately deaf. I raise my hand as if to offer 
him some toothsome dainty, and oh horror! he regards the action as 
a menace, and begins to back towards the pond. I shout “ Woho!" 
in the most soothing accents I can command. He only backs the 
faster, and as the reins tighten, and he feels the bit, he throws up his 
head, and again jerks me into the slough. At every step I plunge 
deeper and deeper, but now all the wrath in my nature is aroused, 
my blood is up, and regardless of consequences I rush forward to 
seize his head and administer condign punishment. But I am 
reckoning without my host. The animal anticipates my design, 
wheels suddenly, wrenches the bridle from my grasp, and wasting a 
savage kick upon the empty air, departs. At the same instant I lose 
my footing, flounder wildly forward, almost recover my balance, lose 
it again, and plunge head foremost into the cattle-pond, amid a 
perfect avalanche of clods and mud from the hoofs cf my vanishing 
steed. 

Besmeared with duckweed and other slimy green abominations, I 
emerge at length, to find myself alone. On the miseries of my tramp 
homewards, with my boots full of water, and garments abhorrent 
with filth of all descriptions, it is too harrowing to my feelings to 
dwell. Suffice it to say that when I arrived, with aching limbs, and 
chattering teeth, and all the premonitory symptoms of catarrh 
and rheumatism, my dejected appearance and pitiful recital of the 
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malignities of that fiend in equine form, instead of evoking sympathy 
for my sufferings, merely moved my family to paroxysms of incon- 
siderate mirth. For months afterwards the most distant allusion, on 
the part of a casual acquaintance, to horses or horsemanship, was 
sufficient to call forth a narration of my misadventures, with such 
embellishments as the fancy of the narrator suggested, all which I 
felt it was equally useless to palliate or deny ; and to this day, my 
younger children find a fund of innocent amusement in playing at 
“Papa tumbling off his horse.” That unlucky ride has destroyed for 
ever, not only my own peace of mind, but worse than all, that beauti- 
ful confidence in the universal capabilities of the male parent, which 
natural instinct has implanted in the infant mind. 

The day following the above adventures I was waited upon by a 
youth of villainous appearance, chiefly remarkable for the tightness 
of his nether garments and for the ineffable satisfaction which he 
seemed to derive from sucking a dirty piece of straw. He presented 


his master’s compliments, and a bill, of which the following is a 
correct copy. 


“Rose AND Crown LiveRY STABLES, SLOWBURY. 
“Mr. —— Hastie, 
“Dr. to EPHRAIM SNAFFLE, 
“Livery Stable Keeper, &c., Kc. 


“ Posting done—Saddle Horses and Carriages for hire. 


“187-, April Ist. £ s. d 
Hire of saddle horse, 1 day. . 1 1 0 
Paid boy for bringing him home. 5 0 
New bridle ..... ee ee ae ee ee a 
Paid saddler for repairing saddle, and putting newtree 1 17 6 





£5 5 6” 


My wife wished me to dispute the account, and persuaded me to 
consult my solicitor. But acting under his advice, I wrote a cheque 
for the amount in full, for which I hold Mr. Snaffle’s receipt. Since 
that date I have not indulged in horse exercise. 
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Our Sastest Crains, 


“There would be many less accidents on our lines if the speed on some of them 
were higher, or if there were more of the highest speed. A low standard of attain- 
ment breeds a slack discipline, but when a company tries every day to run as well 
as it possibly can, there must be, and is, a devotion to detail all along the line.” 
—Fozxwell. 


“The mental energy and skill required to carry on work increases at something 
like the square of the speed with which that work is performed. The materials 
used must be far stronger and far finer; everything must be well proportioned and 
balanced ; there must be the most perfect arrangement in each structure, and every 
part of a structure . . . and we may thus say . . . the higher the speed the better 
the work.” — Westmacott. 


“THE mileage and speed of express trains in England are so much 
greater than in the rest of the world that any reflection on the fact 
must send a glow of satisfaction through every Englishman,” says a 
recent authority on this subject. 

A further trait of the English race is shown in the fact that in 
proportion as difficulties increase, they are more efficiently overcome. 

Thus, the most punctual of our railways are those which approach 
the Metropolis from the north, and yet these not only traverse much 
greater distances than their southern compeers, but also have to over- 
come some of the principal mountain ranges of our island, and to 
encounter some of its worst weather. Their trains have also to 
await a far greater number of subsidiary trains, delay in any one of 
which would throw the whole arrangement into arrear—(and few 
outsiders are aware how many “ connections” a single express makes 
every day, without taking into consideration trains which have to 
step aside out of its path at their appointed passing-places)—and all 
this upon lines heavily crowded with traffic. 

Viewed in this light the condition of our southern lines is emi- 
nently unsatisfactory, and one is glad to observe the advances of 
some of the more important northern lines south of the Metropolis, 
if only as pioneering the way to further extensions on their part. 

Though the first railways worked by locomotives came into oper- 
ation in George IYV.’s time, the creation of the express was reserved 
for the Victorian era. 

What the speed of such trains would have been if the broad-gauge 
had become the national one we cannot stop to estimate, but we may 
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remark, en passant, as an instance of the momentum of speed stored up 
in a narrow-gauge train even, that a section of such a train detached 
for experimental purposes one day between Nottingham and Newark, 
at a speed of forty-five miles an hour, ran for five miles upon the level 
before coming to a dead stand. 

There is, it need hardly be remarked, a great distinction between 
the daily speed of our fastest trains, and that of the fastest speed 
ever obtained. Any one wishing properly to appreciate this difference 
should study the experiments made by Brunel nearly half a century 
ago on the Great Western Railway. The speed of one hundred 
miles an hour was held possible by this eminent engineer under 
favourable circumstances, and on the broad-gauge, and if we mistake 
not, was (all but) attained between London and Bath. In 1846, on 
the South Devon Railway, then worked on the atmospheric principle, 
a speed of upwards of seventy miles an hour was obtained on an 
experimental trip from Exeter to Starcross, without the use of a 
locomotive. 

These high rates of speed were sometimes turned to account on 
especial occasions, for we read in one of the papers of the time,* 
that when Her Majesty’s Ministers were hurriedly summoned from 
London to Windsor to be present at the birth of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, trains ran from Paddington to Slough in seventeen and 
a half and eighteen minutes. The return journey was still quicker. 


“On that day were also performed some wonders of railway travel- 
ling. The journey from Slough to the Paddington terminus was 
accomplished in less time than the distance had ever previously 
been traversed by a special passenger train on the Great Western 
line. The eighteen miles and a quarter only occupied fifteen minutes 
and ten seconds.” 


It would be difficult exactly to arrive at what rate of speed this 
was, having regard to the time required for gaining and reducing 
speed at each end of the journey, especially with the scanty brake- 
power available in those days. 

Again, when peace or war were in the balance, a special engine 
was kept for a whole week at Holyhead waiting to bring up the 
United States despatches on the Trent seizure. On their arrival at 
Holyhead they were immediately forwarded to Euston by a special 
train over the London and North Western Railway, which covered the 
264 miles intervening in five hours without any delay or stoppage on 
the road, other than a few minutes in pausing to change engines at 


Stafford. 
Such examples might be quoted ad infinitum without including 


* The ‘ Illustrated London News’ of August 14, 1844, 
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the brief but dramatic account of an engine-driver nick-named “ Hell- 
fire Jack,” whose daring flight over the Dee Bridge at Chester, 
after one side had fallen into the river below, was the means of rescuing 
part of his train from the terrible fate which attended the latter 
portion of it. 

It will be more practical, however, if we address ourselves here to 
such every-day instances of speed and convenience as are now placed 
within reach of all—or nearly all—would-be travellers. And for this 
purpose we shall frequently have occasion to refer to a very able and 
exhaustive paper upon the speed of express trains recently read before 
the Statistical Society by Professor Foxwell.* 

Taking first of all the four lines south of the Thames, Mr. Foxwell 
remarks : 


“Speaking generally, the four southern lines do not take kindly to 
expresses, but seem to run them under protest as compared with the 
spontaneous speed of the north of England. Then there is a worse feature 
peculiar to these four companies, that is, their enormous fares. 

“On the south people pay from half as much again to nearly double 
what they pay north of it,t though the speed in the latter case is so much 
superior. In railway matters all items of excellence flourish or pine 
together. The comparatively sorry picture of fewer expresses, higher 
fares, more unpunctuality, and inferior carriages, to be observed south of 
the Thames, is a reflection on the people for whom the trains are run. The 
north of England towns would not submit to these services.” 


Of the four lines in question, the Brighton is the most rapid and 
convenient t in its arrangements, but its fares are not only high, but its 
trains are too frequently restricted either to first class only, or to 
first and second class. Next to the Brighton line stands the Chatham 
and Dover, which, considering its frequent gradients and past financial 
difficulties, puts in a fair appearance. 

It would be difficult to assign the palm of discomfort or incon- 
venience either to the South Western or South Eastern lines. The 
first mentioned has no trains of sufficient speed to be truly styled 
express between the Metropolis and such places as Portsmouth (popu- 


* London: Stanford: 5s. See also ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ No. 280. 

+ The first-class fares between London and Brighton (50) miles), with 
eight expresses daily, are given as 12s. 3d.; between London and Bedford 
(49% miles), with seventeen expresses, 6s. 7d.; between London and Dover 
(78 miles), with seven expresses, by either line, 20s.; between London and 
Peterborough (76; miles), with twenty-nine expresses, lls. 3d.; between 
London and Salisbury (83) miles), with four expresses, 17s. 6d.; between 
London and Rugby (823 miles), with fifty expresses, 12s. 9d. The return 
tickets on the southern lines are generally also available for much shorter 
periods. 

} Excepting perhaps a misleading custom of painting on the sides of 
their engines the name of a place that they are not going to. 
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lation 127,000, irrespective of the travelling contingent furnished by 
the Isle of Wight) or Southampton, which is now becoming deserted 
by the ocean steamers. It has no mail train at night* west of 
Basingstoke, and its service to Bournemouth, Weymouth or Exeter is 
not subject to any undue hurry or monotonous punctuality, As far 
back as 1848 there were quicker means of railway communication 
between Southampton and the Metropolis than there are at the present 
day ! 

The legitimate grievances of the South Eastern travellers have 
been so recently and so amply placed upon record in the columns of 
the Times that it only remains to add that this line has probably 
the reputation of being the most unpunctual in England for 
local traffic, and its carriages are certainly the smallest and most 
uncomfortable. 


The longest run without stoppage and the highest average speed 
on these lines are : 





| cy ae aaS Pe aes, oe | Highest ave- 
Longest run without stoppage. Time. rage speed by 
| | any train. 
L. B. & S. C. R. | Eastbourne and Croydon 553 miles | in 1 h.17 m. | 463 to 48 
L. C. & D. R. . | Dover to Victoria . . 78 miles | inl h.45m. | 46} 
L.& 8. W.R. . | Yeovilto Exeter . . 48} miles| inlh.3m. | 46} 
8. E.R. _. | Cannon Street and Dover 744 miles | in 1 h.39 m. | 45 _ 














We now come north of the Thames, where we meet with a 
noticeable improvement in the Great Eastern—once the slowest of 
railways. 

Liverpool Street has superseded Shoreditch, and on all sections of 
the line there are symptoms of awakened energy and improvement. 
The longest runs on the Great Eastern are Liverpool Street to 
Parkeston Quay, 694 miles, in 1 hour and 46 minutes, and Liverpool 
Street to Ipswich, 68? miles, in 1 hour and 40 minutes. 

The greatest speed, 487 miles, is however attained between 
Lincoln and Spalding on the new Northern Extension. 

The three great northern lines with their continuations are next 
to be considered, and the first place by common consent must be 
assigned to the smallest of them, the Great Northern. On a line 
of frequent and continuous gradients sixty-seven expresses run 
a mileage of 6780 at an average speed of 46} miles. 

Its fastest trains used to be four Leeds expresses (two each way) 
between London and Leeds, in 3? hours, and now are four expresses 
between Manchester and London in 43 hours, stopping only twice 
upon the road. Nor are the Scotch expresses far behind, stopping 
only once between London and York. Between these two places 


* Unless perhaps a goods train may be so styled. 
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they are said to pass the points at no less than 144 junctions on 
their road. 


“Those who remember this express at York in the icy winter of 1879-80, 
when the few passengers who did not remain thawing themselves at the 
waiting-room fires, used to stamp up and down a sawdusted platform 
under a darkened roof, while day after day the train came gliding in from 
Grantham with couplings like wool, icicles pendent from the carriage 
eaves, and an air of punctual unconcern,—or those who have known some 
of our other equally sterling trains—will hardly mind if friendship does 
let them drift into exaggeration when speaking of expresses.” 


The express engines of the Great Northern are second only to 
the extinct nine-feet-wheeled engines of the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway in the size of their driving wheels, and are unequalled 
by any narrow-gauge locomotive for speed, strength and appearance. 

“T love,” said the “learned blacksmith,” Elihu Burritt, once when 
speaking of such monsters, “ to see one of those huge creatures, with 
sinews of brass and muscles of iron, strut forth from his stable and, 
saluting the train of cars with a dozen sonorous puffs from his iron 
nostrils, fall back gently into his harness. There he stands cham- 
pering and foaming upon the iron track, his great heart a furnace 
of glowing coals, his lymphatic blood boiling within his veins, the 
strength of a thousand horses nerving his sinews, panting to be gone. 
He would drag St. Peter’s across the desert of Sahara if he could be 
hitched on!” 

The North Eastern engines, which take the Scotch trains from York 
into Edinburgh (running over the North British Railway from 
Berwick), though very serviceable, do not approach them ; and great 
credit is due to Mr. Stirling for his successful adherence to the 
single-wheel system on a road of such continuous gradients as the 
Great Northern. 

The longest runs without stopping, on the Great Northern, and 
the longest in the Kingdom, are between Grantham and King’s 
Cross, 1054 miles, in 2 hours and 4 minutes, an average speed 
of 51 miles an hour. This distance is done by no less than four 
trains each day, all of which perform the journey within 2 hours and 
6 minutes. The highest average speed attained on this line, 
523 miles, is between Grantham and Doncaster (504 miles in 
58 minutes). The longest run on the North Eastern is from York 
to Newcastle, 80} miles in 1 hour and 42 minutes ; and the quickest, 
York to Darlington, 44} miles in 53 minutes—an average speed 
of 50. 

We next come to the Midland, the latest line to come into London, 
and the most omnivorous and competitive of all if we regard the 
manner in which its octopus-like arms stretch from Norfolk to 
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Glamorganshire or from Carlisle to Bournemouth.* This is a line 
which has the opportunity, and makes use of it, greatly to facilitate 
provincial communications across country, and has established a 
capital service of north trains to and from Bristol in connection with 
the West of England expresses. 

The Midland, which is the most democratic of the English lines, 
on the pseudo-abolition of the middle class (for up to the present 
there practically remain three classes—Pullman, first, and third) 
led the way to the introduction of third-class passengers “by all 
trains,” a change most beneficial to the poorer or the more saving 
class of the community, but one which tends to lower the efficiency 
of its faster trains, not merely by the addition of a large number 
of extra passengers, but by those of a less orderly and punctual class. 
This alteration (which possibly took rise from a letter of Mr. 
Gladstone to the chairman of the Metropolitan Railway in 1874, in 
which he advocated the substitution of two classes of passengers for 
three) has fortunately not been followed by other important lines.t 

The longest run on the Midland is from St. Pancras to Leicester, 
a distance of 99} miles performed in 2 hours and 7 minutes, and 
the quickest for any distance is from St. Pancras to Kettering, 72} 
miles in 1 hour 27 minutes, a fraction under 50 miles an hour over 
an uneven road.t 

Passing on its way northward over the Cumberland hills—through 
much wild and savage scenery—the Midland attains a height of 
1170 feet above sea-level at Ais Gill. 


“There are two things equally fine about this run—the view from the 
top of the watershed, and the style in which the express engine ascends. 
The day express, the heaviest, reaches the Blea Moor tunnel 22 minutes 
after passing Settle (133 miles), an average speed of 374 milesan hour. It 
therefore makes each second a vertical step of 65 inches and a forward 
movement of 55 feet.” 


From Carlisle to Edinburgh the Scottish service of this railway is 
undertaken by the North British over “the Waverley route” without 
any intervening stoppage. “This,” says Mr. Foxwell, “is un- 
doubtedly the hardest of all the routes in the Kingdom along which 


* The opposite of this may be noticed in the compact systems of the 
North Eastern or Great Eastern, hardly broken in upon by other com- 
panies. 

+ Another peculiarity of the Midland Railway is the issue of return 
tickets at precisely the double fare, or as if two single tickets had been 
dealt out. 

t Some of the earliest numbers of ‘Bradshaw’ had sections of all the 
main lines shown in diagram at the commencement of the work, which 
were often of much interest to the more intelligent traveller when on his 
journey. 
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any train runs at express speed. Twice to climb such gradients 
(some 1;), and yet keep on for 98 miles without a halt, is a feat of 
Homeric nature.” This is done in 2 hours and 20 minutes, at an 
average speed of 42 miles during the summer months. 


“Few people notice the diminution of speed in running up gradients, 
while the brilliant, though in consequence short, dashes down so impress 
the imagination (especially as we often finish with this—large towns being 
on low levels) that the journey seems to have been mainly composed of 
them. The average impression made on our consciousness is in fact much 
higher than would be made by the uniform continuance of a speed equal 
to the average of the different speeds at which we have been running. 
This is strikingly shown in the case of running between Carlisle and 
Hawick by the North British. Here, when we have once got up the long 
ascent of 7; after Newcastleton, and, having passed the tunnel at the top, 
proceed to sweep down the descent at a pace which seems fabulous, the 
impression of speed remaining with us at the finish (repeated later when 
we drop upon Edinburgh from the Fala Moors) is so intense that we are 
incredulous of the fact that the running average has been only 42.” 


The best engines of both the Midland and North British Railway 
are built with coupled driving wheels of some seven feet diameter and 
with four small bogie wheels in front, as is also the case with the 
Great Northern engines. These pioneer wheels are supposed to 
prepare the road in advance for the heavier weight which immediately 
follows them, and also adjust themselves readily to curves. 

We may expect great travelling improvements in the north of 
Scotland when the completion of the Forth and Tay bridges places 
the North British Railway in active competition with the Caledonian, 
and the much needed enlargement is made to the Perth station ; 
while a second line projected to Inverness along the banks of the 
Caledonian Canal will add a stimulus to the energies of the Highland 
Railway, often heavily taxed in their gallant struggles with the 
elements in winter-time. 

The most commercially important of English railways is the 
London and North Western Railway, connecting as it does the 
Metropolis both with Scotland and Ireland, with North America, and 
other foreign parts vid Liverpool, and serving large centres such as 
Birmingham and Manchester. With all this, however, it is by no 
means the fastest of our trunk lines, although from the exigencies of 
its traffic it has greater capabilities of speed—and has a more level 
road—than its neighbours. For one hundred and seventy miles out 
of London its gauge is quadruple, and the power of assorting trains 
into “ fast” and “ slow,” by this means, much more than doubles its 
power for conveyance of traffic. Another element of retardation 
on this line is no doubt the practice of making up or splitting its 


more important trains at Crewe, unlike the arrangements of the Great 
VOL. LXX. I 
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Western or Great Northern, where each main line has its separate 
system of express trains. To unite the several parts daily with 
punctuality at Crewe must entail somewhat “easy timing” of the 
respective up-trains, while the down-trains would be running with a 
larger number of vehicles attached than would otherwise be the 
case. The shareholders, no doubt, reap the benefit of economy of 
management, though it is a question whether this advantage is not 
lost by a certain number of passengers travelling by the quicker 
rival routes. 

The Scottish expresses are, from competition, the fastest on the 
North Western, and on their road to the North attain a height of 
915 feet above the sea-level in Cumberland (as against the 1200 of 
the Midland, and the 360 of the East Coast route nearer London), 
The longest run on the North Western is only made once a day, from 
Nuneaton to Willesden, 914 miles, by the day Scotch express, in 1 
hour and 57 minutes—an average speed of 47 miles an hour. 

The North Western trains are taken northward from Carlisle by 
the Caledonian Company over the Beattock incline, 1015 feet above 
the sea-level. 


“The runs of several expresses over this watershed are extvemely 
creditable, particularly that of the down-mail, which averages a speed of 48} 
miles per hour on the 735 miles between Carlisle and Carstairs. The last 10 
miles before the [Beattock] summit can hardly take less than 20 minutes 
(ascent 5), and this leaves only 71 minutes for the remaining 63} miles, or 
an average of 533 miles an hour.” 


South of Carlisle 


“The North-Western route is easier than the Midland for down-trains, 
but rather harder for the up; as though the gradients in the latter case 
are not quite so steep, yet the North Western climbs 850 feet from 
Carlisle to Shap in 31 miles, as against 1100 feet from Carlisle to Ais Gill 
in 46 miles. The curves are also sharper than in the case of the Midland, 
which was built regardless of expense. But allowing for this the speed 
of the Midland remains a better performance.” 


The Irish mail service established in its present form in 1860, for 
which express fares are charged, is the slowest of any important 
service in the Kingdom, and will remain so ever when accelerated a 
few months hence. The speed averaged by the fastest of the four 
trains Mr. Foxwell computes at 433, and the speed of the four trains 
together averages only 42? miles per hour. Considering the immense 
subsidy annually granted by the Post Office, and making allowance 
for the gradients and curves on the North Wales section, this can 
hardly be considered creditable to the directors or engineers of the 
Euston establishment. There is a Government penalty in connection 
with this train, but which has never yet been enforced, of £1 14s. 
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chargeable for every minute avoidably lost on the journey. The 
best part of the Irish service is the sea transit by the well-known 
steamers, Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, which usually 
succeed in getting away from the Government Pier at Holyhead, not- 
withstanding the embarkation of mails, passengers and luggage, in 
seven or eight minutes after the arrival of the train. Their well- 
earned popularity recently stood their owners in good stead when 
last summer the mail contract was taken from them, and was after- 
wards restored in deference to public opinion. 

The express service by the North Western (steel) steamers from 
Holyhead is also a fast one; and immense sums have been spent by 
the railway company in the construction of one of the most unique 
stations in the kingdom there, running round two sides of the packet 
basin. The steamers arrive alongside the up-platform, or depart 
from the down, with the same ease as the trains themselves, the whole 
basin being lit up by the electric light at night. 


“ The express service of the North Western to Liverpool and Birming- 
ham is considerably spoilt by the waiting at Crewe and Rugby of several 
trains, and by the slow running on the parts between Crewe and Liverpool 
and Rugby and Birmingham. Thus, though Manchester has seventeen ex- 
presses Liverpool has only ten, in spite of the North Western being the 
direct thoroughfare from London to America. Birmingham has but eight 
trains which can possibly be called express,* though between Rugby (which 
is only 30 miles off) and Euston there are fifty. In fact Birmingham is 
for its size very poorly served, having a total (North Western and Great 
Western) of twelve against twenty-eight for Leeds, which is so much 
farther from the Metropolis.” 


Liverpool, as well as Ireland, says the authority we have just 
quoted, cannot boast of obtaining its due speed from the North 
Western; it is the same distance‘from Euston as Exeter from 
Paddington, but its fastest train is 16 minutes longer than “ the 
Dutchman,” which latter stops more on the journey. It is hardly 
fair, however, to compare the time of a narrow-gauge train with that 
of the leviathans of the West. 

The fastest North Western train is from Northampton to Willesden, 
604 miles in 1 hour and 10 minutes—attaining a high average of 512 
miles per hour. ‘The engines of many of the North Western trains 
take in water without’stopping, by an ingeniously contrived apparatus 
which is plunged into troughs of great length laid between the rails— 
a plan which has not however been adopted by other lines. 

The Great Western, like the Great Eastern, has had a revolution 


_ * A train which exceeds an average speed of 39 miles an hour, stoppages 
included, is reckoned here as an express. The statistics borrowed in this 
article were calculated upon the last summer’s arrangements. 


12 
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as regards comfort under its present chairman, but has always 
carried off the palm of speed by its West of England service, and 
forty years age the “ fast Exeter expresses ” performed their journey 
within fifteen minutes of the time taken to-day by the so-called 
“Dutchmen.” The superiority of the broad to the narrow gauge (and 
of the longitudinal to the cross sleeper) for speed, safety,* and comfort, 
is beyond dispute, and the line having been laid out under superin- 
tendence of Brunel is a masterpiece of engineering.t| In the whole 
distance between London and Exeter only two gradients of any note 
present themselves, near Box and near Wellington, notwithstanding 
the numerous watersheds traversed en route. 


“The Great Western has not yet entirely emerged from its state of 
transition. A short time ago it was an unprofitable tangle of separate 
lines, for the most part ill-conditioned and with miserable accommodation. 
Now it forms a compact organism of 2300 miles (the largest in the king- 
dom), with first-rate carriages and permanent way. It has the smoothest 
running track in the kingdom, and the speed between Paddington and 
Swindon is the highest of any long run in England.” 


The fastest trains on the Great Western are naturally the broad- 
gauge ones (to the West of England) ; and those leaving Paddington 
at 11.45 a.m. and 3.0 p.m. with the two corresponding up-trains are 
the quickest in the world, allowance being made for time stopped at 
stations on the road. At some of the stations they pass on the road 
these trains are literally timed to the second in the running time- 
books, the quarter-minutes being given. An afternoon narrow- 
gauge express to and from Birkenhead is {also distinguished by such 
speed that, travelling by a much longer route wid Didcot, it used to 
afford a quicker service to the more important midland towns than 
that by the direct lines to the Metropolis. 

The service on the South Wales trunk line is not so rapid, and it is 
probable that little alteration will be made in it until the opening 
of the Severn Tunnel and the Milford [Docks render a complete 


* Demonstrated in the most emphatic manner by the Langley (1845), 
West Drayton (1874), and Bourton (1876) accidents, in which comparatively 
little injury was done to life notwithstanding the almost unprecedented 
nature of the catastrophes. 

+ The so-called extravagances of Brunel as time wears on are not found 
to contrast unfavourably with some of the more economical (?) construc- 
tions of his great rival Stephenson—e.g. the costly tunnel at Kilsby, which 
has now been altogether avoided by the new North Western main line 
by a slight detour of little more than a mile, or the sea wall at Pen- 
maenmawr, which to this day requires on that calm seaboard a ducal in- 
come for its maintenance and repairs ; or the viaduct at Llandulas, which, 
falling over a year or two ago, led to a most costly interruption of the 
traffic between England and Ireland for several weeks, 
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reorganisation of the traffic arrangements necessary. At present the 
growing ports of Swansea, Cardiff, and Newport do not receive all the 
advantages they are entitled to by their rising importance. Tenby, 
the Torquay of Wales, is also deserving of quicker transit. 

The only strictly limited mail train in the kingdom is that between 
London and Bristol and vice versa, but like most mail-trains it does 
not equal the speed of the crack day trains. The up-train in particu- 
lar is capable of great improvement west af Exeter.* Before the 
amalgamations a few years ago, the trains in question ran over the 
lines of no less than five different companies—the Great Western, the 
Bristol and Exeter, the South Devon, the Cornwall, and the West 
Cornwall—while in the extreme west the paucity of traffic was not 
favourable to special train service. The line is still a single track at 
Dawlish, while from Plymouth it is entirely so to the Land’s End. 
Added to the disadvantages of working a single line, the frequent 
curves, viaductst and gradients, some of exceeding severity—as for 
instance in the neighbourhood of Totnes, where the Valley of the Dart 
is crossed nearly at right angles—and the absence of much competition 
with other lines, it will be understood that there is a natural 
tendency to abatement of speed on this section of the line. 

The speed quoted in the foregoing pages must be quite understood 
to be the average one, and if the journeys were performed upon a 
level road would be immensely higher. A locomotive, for instance, 
ascending the Totnes inclines just alluded to, is required to exert seven 
times its normal power to overcome the gradient, and the loss of time 


toa fast train in ascending is never recovered by greatest speed on 
the following descent. 


* It is not to be expected under the present administration of the Post 
Office that the existing state of affairs in the Western Mail service will 
remain long unaltered now, that the amalgamation of the principal railways 
in this part of England has paved the way for improvement. The whole 
of the acceleration expected, however, is less than one hour. We venture 
to think that the commercial interests of Plymouth and Cornwall 
would benefit by a more radical alteration. In the absence of any midnight 
train from Paddington, the existing limited mail might leave London one 
hour later than it now does, reaching Plymouth at the same time as at 
present, and Penzance half an hour earlier. The up-mail should leave 
Penzance about 7.0, Plymouth 9.30, Exeter 11.15, and would reach London 
at the same time as at present. The alterations of time effected by these 
changes at Bristol would also admit of the South Wales up-mail train 
leaving Milford, Swansea or Cardiff nearly an hour later, in itself no un- 
important matter, and the alterations necessitated in the Midland trains 
to and from Bristol might readily be adjusted. 

+ The celebrated Cornish viaducts, like the broad-gauge, are gradually 
disappearing, and their delicate tracery is being superseded by the massive 
granite arches which replace them. 
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“Suppose an engine able to draw its usual load 60 miles an hour on 
the level comes to an ascent of 10 miles of ;3, followed by a similar 
descent. Suppose also that the speed falls to (an average of) 30 miles 
going up, and that going down the train runs (an average of) 90 miles an 
hour—going up each mile takes two minutes, therefore the 10-mile ascent 
takes twenty minutes—going down each mile occupies two-thirds of a 
minute, therefore the 10-mile descent takes 62 minutes, 262 minutes alto- 
gether up and down; i.e. the whole 20 miles take 62 minutes more than 
they would have done upon the level—a loss of } more time. But now in 
actual practice the loss is greater again than this. For however slowly 
the gradient may cause the train to ascend, when it comes to descend the 
other side it must not as a rule be allowed to run faster than about 70 


miles an hour. Curves, permanent way, wear and tear of carriages, and 
other considerations, forbid it.” 


Again, the chief towns being in the valleys, the trains are stopped 
at the very time they may have acquired a momentum for the ascent 
of an opposite gradient.* 

On railways like the Metropolitan,t where all trains as ajrule stop 
at every station, it has been suggested by one of the leading engineers 
of the day that the levels should be arranged so that trains arriving 
at each station should be retarded by an ascent, and those departing 
accelerated by the corresponding descent—certainly a more agreeable 
process than the violent applications of the continuous brakes now 
common. 

No doubt in former days, when there was more irregularity in the 
running, and lines were less crowded than now, occasional very high 
speeds were sometimes recorded when making up time, and which 
drivers are now, in the face of the registers kept in every signal cabin, 
and the premiums for coal saved, more chary of indulging in. 

Of late years both permanent way and rolling stock have been 
greatly improved, and the convenience of the public studied in a 
manner formerly unknown.t{ 


* A further actual loss of time caused by gradients is due to the increase 
of distance in receding from and reapproaching the earth’s centre. This 
of course does not affect the average of speed. 

+ Express trains were also essayed for a time on this line when it was 
first opened, but for obvious reasons were very shortly afterwards dis- 
continued. 

{ “A first-class compartment used to seat six passengers, and, as in 
addition to being very low it was very narrow, travellers’ knees were pressed 
uncomfortably hard against those of their opposite neighbours. But the 
traveller second class had far greater discomfort to complain of. His seat 
was a bare board, and unless provided with a good umbrella the chances 
argued in favour of a wet skin, for all second-class carriages were open 
to the weather on either side. A framework with seats fitted on the bed 
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Two of the most important adjuncts to quick train service have 
been the general adoption of the block system—too well known and 
appreciated to need description here—and the introduction of con- 
tinuous brakes, a more doubtful improvement.* 

Some of the advantages of these innovations are brought out 
in a very striking manner in a calculation recently made by Mr. 
Frederick Haggard, which shows that in the three years 1868-70 the 
compensation paid for injury by the fourteen principal companies of 
the United Kingdom averaged £439 for every 100,000 miles run, 
while in the three years 1880-82 the equivalent amount had been 
reduced to an average of £206. 

Stouter permanent way, longer carriages upon bogie wheels, india- 
rubber fittings to the windows, more reclining space and better light, 
all tend to make the journey of to-day far easier, if not in all cases 
much more rapid, than it was a few years ago. 

As we have already pointed out, however, these advantages 
are to be principally enjoyed on’ the north side of London, and 
it behoves the southern lines to be warned in time what use they 
make of their monopoly. Brighton is threatened with a new railway, 
and Southampton will be in a few months in possession of a second 
line of communications, while no unwilling ear would be lent in the 
south-eastern district to the announcements of possible competition. 

On the other hand important places such as York, Newcastle, 
Norwich, Bristol, or Torquay, though principally dependent upon 
one company’s service, may rest well satisfied with their present 
accommodation. 
of a carriage truck constituted the vehicle in which third-class passengers 
travelled in those days. On a wet day the condition of poor wretches com- 
pelled by poverty to travel in such conveyances may be more easily 
imagined than described. If they turned their backs to the storm the rain 
ran down their necks; if they faced the storm their eyes were blinded and 
their pockets filled with water.” 

* The improved brakes, while invaluable in cases of sudden emergency, 
are too frequently used as a means of gaining time by abrupt stoppages 
which put a too severe tension upon every particle of the train (besides 
an unnecessary vibration to the spine, or sudden shock to the heart, of the 
frequent passenger), and, moreover, by encouraging drivers to run close up 
to obstacles, prepare the way for collision in event of the brake failing 
for once to act at the critical moment. What can be done with these 
brakes may be best seen from the following figures taken from a report of 
a Royal Commission on the subject: “Speed 60 miles an hour, stopping 
distance 400 yards; speed 50 miles, stopping distance 275 yards; speed 
40 miles, stopping distance 180 yards; speed 30 miles, stopping distance 
100 yards.” 
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Che Sour Silverpennys. 





Mr. Sitverrenny was a bachelor, who, at sixty-seven, found 
himself with few friends and no relations to lay claim to the 
very respectable fortune he had amassed by years of labour and 
self-denial. 

As is not unfrequently the case, now that he had climbed to 
the top of the ladder he found that, so far as he was concerned, 
the pleasure of making the money far exceeded the pleasure of 
spending it. The habits of years cannot be cast aside in a day, 
and to be lavish or even liberal needs, as most other qualities do, 
a certain amount of education. This as regarded expenditure 
Mr. Silverpenny had never had. He ltad come to the town 
where he lived, when a mere boy, had worked his way upwards 
from clerk to master, and, retired now from business, he lived 
in an unpretentious house, his wants attended to by a faithful, 
honest housekeeper, who closed her hand as tightly over her 
master’s money as she did over her own. The two had grown 
old together, and their peculiarities and the practice of their 
small economies were now a part of their nature. Toalter his 
surroundings, go to a more fashionable quarter of the town, live 
in any other way than he did, never occurred to Mr. Silverpenny. 
One care alone weighed heavily on him, and that was to decide 
what he should do with his money. Nothing in the newspapers 
interested him half as much as the wills of the various persons, 
their bequests, and how they disposed of their property; but 
though these perusals—extending over many years now—had 
afforded him much varied and strange information, up to the 
present date he had not come across any favourable precedent for 
the solution of his difficulty. 

There were hospitals, orphanages, charities without number, 
each and every one calling loudly for support from him ; but even 
while living, Mr. Silverpenny turned a deaf ear to such appeals, 
agreeing with his old housekeeper, Martha, that such places went 
mostly “to harbour idle vagabonds.” No, he had not toiled for 
such as these. 

Churches? In his opinion there were already toomany. Schools ? 
It was enough if boys could write and read. Poor Mr. Silver- 
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penny! had he carried his £70,000 on his back he could hardly 
have felt its burden more heavily. 

The 20th of May was his birthday, and according to custom, 
Martha, who had marked the festival by her choice of his dinner, 
was detained after clearing the cloth away to drink a glass of 
wine to the health of her master. 

“Sixty-seven you be,” she said, setting down on the table the 
glass from which she had sipped—‘ twelve months older than you 
was this day last year. Hm! well you looks it,” and she re- 
garded him fixedly. 

Mr. Silverpenny winced under Martha’s searching eye. He knew, 
as well as she did, that there was truth in her candour. During 
the past year, for some reason unknown, he had felt that he was 
sliding down life’s hill two steps at a time, and it was with a 
sigh that he answered, “Quite true, Martha, ’m beginning to 
feel an old man.” 

“Oh, ’twant o’ that I was thinking, for I follows so close behind 
ye that when you dies through fright of old age I shall quake for 
fear, but ’tis— Well, you ain’t the man you was, master.” 

Mr. Silverpenny nodded his head assentingly. 

“ And,” continued Martha, “ ’tis time that if I was you I should 
put my house in order.” Mr. Silverpenny did not answer, but he 
stroked his chin meditatively. 

“ Ha’n’t ye got no relations o’ no kind nowheres?” 

Martha had long been acquainted with her master’s difficulty. 

No. Mr. Silverpenny had no relations whatever. “ Mine is a 
very uncommon name,” he said, “ very.” 

“Tl bound if you went up to London you'd find Silverpennys 
in plenty. Oh, now, you don’t know, master ”—for Mr. Silverpenny 
had given her to see how he dissented from her—“ why look to me, 
Martha Green, I’ve neither kith nor kin so far as I know by; but 
if I’d got money to leave away, take my word if there wouldn’t 
spring up a reg’lar crop o’ Greens to claim relation with me. And 
so with Silverpennys—there ain’t any other here ’tis true, but up to 
London, don’t tell me ; I’ll wager you’d find ’em there in scores.” 

This argument had frequently before been advanced by 
Martha, and as frequently pooh-poohed by Mr. Silverpenny, but 
driven to his wits’ ends to know what else to do, although he did 
not say so to her, he entertained the thought now more seriously, 
brooded on it that night, and the result was that some six weeks 
later Mr. Silverpenny announced to Martha his intention of 
starting for London on the morrow. 


“That’s right,” she said approvingly, “and what you ought to 
have done long ago.” 
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The root of many of our paradoxical eccentricities might be 
traced to vanily, and without doubt some feeling of this kind had 
prompted Mr. Silverpenny to desire that the fortune he had to 
leave should be inherited by some one who at least bore his name. 
As he had said to Martha, it was a singular one, and when, the 
morning after his arrival in London, desiring the waiter of the 
hotel to procure for him the Post Office Directory for that year, 
he opened the book to begin his search, he felt a certain degree 
of trepidation. 

There were Silversides and Silverstones, Silverlocks and Silver- 
thornes, but in all the “Court” portion a Silverpenny—not one. 
Still, that was only half the book. There was the commercial 
list yet to run through, with no better success—not—stay though. 
Yes, and he read, “ Silverpenny, John James, baker, 21 New Street, 
Old Kent Road.” Martha was not right although not absolutely 
wrong, the scores of Silverpennys like the cats had turned out to 
be one. Summoning the waiter, Mr. Silverpenny desired that he 
might be directed to the Old Kent Road. An omnibus which passed 
close by he found would take him there, and he was soon deposited 
some twenty yards distant from the baker's door. 

The shop was a modest one, with its window full of bread, at 
which Mr. Silverpenny stood staring, trying to find some excuse 
for going in. Naturally he did not wish to at once blurt out his 
reasons for coming. Yet what could he ask for? there was nothing 
but bread there—not a biscuit—not a bun. He walked past and 
back again, and then, not being given to hesitation, he stepped 
in. 

“A roll,” echoed the baker’s wife; “certainly,” and she handed 
him two, saying: ‘‘ That’s to-day’s, this is a stale one.” 

Mr. Silverpenny made his choice. At the same time asking might 
_ he be allowed to eat it there. ‘I’m a trifle tired,” he said, “and 
it will rest me.” 

“ Johnny, bring out a chair here.” 

“That’s good,” thought Mr. Silverpenny, “ they’ve a boy,” but, 
to his disappointment, the bearer of the chair was the baker, who, 
placing it for him, remarked that the weather was hot but season- 
able, and then, presuming that his customer came from the country, 
he inquired how the crops might be looking down his way. 

Mr. Silverpenny gave the best answer he could to the question, 
for being a town-bred man, except in the grain he didn’t know 
cockle from corn. Whatever he said, however, seemed to satisfy 
the baker, who needed only the very smallest opportunity to let 
his tongue run glibly, and, to Mr. Silverpenny’s satisfaction, the 
roll was not half got through before he was able to introduce the 
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subject which he had kept ready all the while, by saying, “ Your 
name, Silverpenny, is a very uncommon one.” 

“ Ah, I believe you,” said the baker complacently. “There ain't 
another Silverpenny in all London.” 

“ Not as you know of, Johnny,” said his wife cireumspectly. 

“Not that nobody knows of,” asserted the baker confidently ; 
“and more than that, I don’t believe you'd find more than one 


- other than me if you was to search through all England.” 


“And he is, I suppose, related to you?” said Mr. Silverpenny 
cautiously. 

“No, not as I know of in any way, though he’s the sort of friend 
that sticks closer than a brother, and so he’s proved himself to 
me, and I’m proud to be beholden to one who bears the name of 
Silverpenny.” 

“ He always holds to it,” said the wife, “that you two must be 
related to one another; he’s a rector,” she added, to Mr. Silver- 
penny, “and’s got a parish of his own in the country.” 

Fortunately for the satisfaction of Mr. Silverpenny’s curiosity, 
the attention of the baker’s wife was at this moment engrossed by 
the advent of the greengrocer, and while that worthy housewife 
chaffered over the prices of cabbages and onions, Mr. Silverpenny 
adroitly made himself master of the baker’s past history. It was 
a very simple one—he had fallen ill, and left his situation to go 
to a hospital, from which he was sent out weak, and all but 
penniless, to make his way back to London. At a country town 
on the way he had completely broken down, and declared that he 
must have died from want had not the curate there—the other 
Silverpenny—heard his name and helped him on; “and that did 
not end all he did for me,” he added, “ he lent me money, he gave 
me clothes, and he wrote a letter to a friend he had here—well, 
the parson of that very church which, if you come to where ’'m 
standing, its spire you can see; and, as it turned out, Mr. Webber, 
that was the clergyman’s name, knew of a party here, a baker, as 
from being old and infirm, wanted a brisk young chap to keep 
things going. Mr. Silverpenny answered for me, and whether he 
was foolish or wise in his man, is best shown, inasmuch as that 
business is now mine. The old gentleman is gone, and I stand in 
his shoes as master here. She,” and he indicated his wife, “ was 
his niece. I tell her I took her with the fixtures. Ah, well, I might 
ha’ done worse. The bad job is, we've got no children, you see. 
‘Tis a pity, ain’t it, a tidy business like this, and nobody to leave 
it to?” 

“The other one—the rector I mean—is a rich man I suppose.” 

“ Rich! Ah, bless ye, not he, he’s as poor as a church mouse, and 
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would be if he’d got the double of what he’s got now; but he’s a 
gentleman every inch of him, and a Christian too; and, as I say, if 
he don’t go to heaven, I don’t know who will. “Twill be a poor 
look-out for such as me and you.” 

Mr. Silverpenny did not pick up the stone cast at him. 

“ Where might this gentleman live?” he said, “ and is he married 
—has he a family ?” 

“Yes, there’s a boy—one—and a fine chap he is. He’s schooling 
at Harrow. They pinched themselves to let him go, andI send 
him a cake whenever I can, a real good one too, no mistake,” and 
he winked his eye. ‘ He'd tell ye, would Master Charlie, that it 
ain’t half a bad thing to have a friend a baker.” 

“T should agree with him,” said Mr. Silverpenny. 

* Ah, I'd do more than that for the son of his father,” said the 
baker. “I was a stranger and he took me in—hungry and he fed 
me—naked and he cluthed me. That’s what I call acting up to 
Scripture, I do.” 

“And all because of your being called Silverpenny ? ” 

“ Well, so he said; but, bless you, if not, he’d ha’ done the 
same; not mind, but he’s proud of the name, oh very, and so am 
I too, and rightly I take it, when there’s but the two, John James 
Silverpenny, baker, 21 New Street, Old Kent Road, and the Rev. 
Anthony Charles Silverpenny, rector of Gapthorn, near Colchester 
—Essex, you know.” 

Once in possession of the information he wanted, Mr. Silver- 
penny soon brought his visit to a close. At parting, he shook the 
friendly baker by the hand, and as soon as he was out of sight of 
the shop he hailed a cab, and telling the driver where he wished 
to go, was soon deposited at the Fenchurch Street Station. Fortune 
favoured his plans so far, that a train for Colchester was shortly 
starting; and having arrived that far, and fortified himself for 
the two miles’ walk to Gapthorn, he started for the rectory. 

This time he meant to adopt another plan, he would no longer 
suppress his cognomen, but boldly send in his card bearing the 
name of Silverpenny. 

“ Silverpenny ! and not my friend the baker.” 

The rector, into whose sanctum Mr. Silverpenny had been taken, 
looked at him with curiosity. 

Assuredly it never entered into the reverend gentleman’s mind to 
suppose that the possessor of a fortune stood before him. Our 
good friend, always a little inclined to look shabby, was now in 
addition dusty and travel-stained, the heat, excitement, and hurry 
had in no ways improved him, and he had not Martha near to set 
out his proper linen. 
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In the rector’s sight here was a man old and needy, and it was 
in a softened voice he next spoke to him: 

“ And so, my friend, you bear the name of Silverpenny; well, I 
am glad to see you, for I thought there were only two left of that 
name.” 

“ And I,” said Mr. Silverpenny, “ feared there was but one. 

“No, no,” and the rector laughed cheerily ; “not so badly off 
as that yet, each Silverpenny has two to help him—ah, isn’t it 
so?” and he wondered into what straits the old man’s necessities 
had reduced him. 

“You speak there, sir, with authority,” said Mr. Silverpenny, 
and then to enlighten him further, he added, “I have been to 
New Street, and seen the baker, who told me his story.” 

“Oh, ah—I see—yes—but don’t rely too much on that fellow, 
he has too long a tongue and too good a memory, I tell him. A 
mere nothing the help he got from me. He owes everything to 
his own industry—he’s a fine specimen—a very fine specimen—a 
credit to the name of Silverpenny.” 

“May Iask if you came from Blankshire?” said Mr. Silver- 
penny anxiously. “It is my county. I was born at Wishton 
there.” 

“No, my friend, no. We are Essex people all so far as I can 
tell. I was born the other side of Colchester here, the only son 
of my mother, and she a widow, and I myself,” and he stifled 
a rising sigh, “am in a very similar condition, my poor wife 
is recently dead, and I am left with one ewe lamb, an only son.” 

“Master Charlie?” 

“ Ah, that fellow the baker spoke of him to you, did he ?—the 
rascal, he stuffs him with cakes and sweets of all kinds, sends him 
a hamper to school, spoils him, you know ; but he’s a good boy, is 
Charlie, and I trust will grow up to be a good man. I pray that 
he may prove worthy of our name of Silverpenny, and you, my 
friend, must ask it for him too. The world is full of pitfalls. 
Youth needs a steady helmsman.” 

“You must give me his proper name,” said Mr. Silverpenny. 

“JT will, Ill write it down for you to assist your memory. 
Anthony Charles Silverpenny, aged 13, born the 1st of May. 
There now, you won’t forget him,” and he handed over the slip of 
paper, adding, “ You have not told me yet how I can serve you.” 

“You're very good, but my object in coming was merely to 
satisfy the curiosity I had to see another man who bore the 
name of Silverpenny.” 

“In that case you must stay and see my son; he is home for 
a holiday—not in now, but he will be presently.” 
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And the rector proffered an invitation that Mr. Silverpenny 
should remain and accept from him some hospitality, but this his 
visitor declined—he had to get back to the station, and he did not 
wish to miss the next train ; so after a little more conversation as 
to the town he was born in, the occupations he followed—questions 
answered with great reticence—the two parted, the rector at 
his gate watching Mr. Silverpenny out of sight. 

Lost in thought, some half-way on, the old man found he had 
missed his turning, and standing a little perplexed as to what he 
should do, over the hedge a boy sprung up, who Mr. Silverpenny 
felt at once must be Charlie. 

“T have come out of my way,” he began; “ could you put me 
in the right track for Colchester, young gentleman ?” 

“ Yes; I’ve just come from there.” 

“ Oh, what, that way, over the fields, can I go?” 

* And by it you'll save a quarter of an hour. I ain’t in much 
hurry, I'll go that far with you, because if you took the wrong turn 
then you'd go a mile out of your way.” 

“JT suppose you know this place well?” said Mr. Silver- 
penny. . 

“ Rather, my father’s rector of Gapthorn—Mr. Silverpenny.” 

“ Silverpenny !” 

“Yes, a very uncommon name ours is; some of our fellows 
laugh at me for it ; but I think it’s a capital name, don’t you?” 

“ Yes, I think it is.” 

Mr. Silverpenny said this so slowly that Master Charlie was 
induced to look at him more observantly. “You're tired, ain’t 
you?” he said. “ Have you walked far?” 

“Pretty well for an old man like me; I’m not so young, you 
see, as you are.” 

“No,” said Charlie, and then he added rather irrelevantly as 
Mr. Silverpenny thought, “I’ve been to Colchester, and had some 
toffy and black-jack. I wish I hadn’t now.” 

Mr. Silverpenny smiled. “I don’t know about toffy and 
black-jack, but I fancy if I had a little more inside me I should 
manage to step out a little more nimbly.” 

“You're close by now. You've only to turn down this lane—look, 
there’s the station you see,” and coming to a stand-still, Charlie 
eyed Mr. Silverpenny furtively, blushed furiously red, and catching 
hold of his hand, which he shook awkwardly, he ran as fast as he 
could away. Feeling something in his palm, Mr. Silverpenny 
looked down. Into it the boy had pressed a penny. His regret 
at having eaten the toffy at Colchester was because he had spent 
all but that of his money. 
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On the following day Mr. Silverpenny started on his return 
home ; he reached his house in safety, and was welcomed back by 
Martha, who, sagacious woman as she was, made neither comment, 
nor asked a question respecting the business of his journey. 

That it had not been made without some result she guessed 
from the arrival of Mr. Stock the lawyer, with whom Mr. Silver- 
penny was closeted for several days after at various times. 

Clearing the table one evening as usual, her master detained her. 
“ Martha,” he said, pouring outa glass of wine, “drink that to the 
health of Anthony Charles Silverpenny.” 

“Ah!” she held up her finger to him, “ what did I say ?” 

“Why, what isn’t true,” he answered quickly—“ that I should 
find in London scores of Silverpennys; whereas, search from end 
to end, there is only one.” 

“No matter,’ continued Martha stoutly; “for all you wants 
one’s so good as twenty, and it’s he is it who’s health I’m to drink 
to?” 

“No,” answered her master stolidly, “it is not he.” 

Martha pushed the glass, which she had taken, away from her, 
“ Awh!” and she crossed her arms resignedly. 

Mr. Silverpenny enjoyed the momentary satisfaction of her 
defeat, and then in a more friendly tone he said, “Never be 
overhasty in jumping at conclusions, Martha, it is a woman’s fuil- 
ing. Wait,and you shall hear the whole story.” And thereupon 
he related his interview with the baker—his visit to the rector, 
and how he had fallen in with Charlie. 

Martha listened attentively. “And ’tis he you've left your 
money to?” she said inquiringly. ‘“ Well! to think of his 
giving you a penny—have ’e got un, master? Let me have a 
look at un, do.” 

Slowly the penny was drawn from out of Mr. Silverpenny’s 
pocket, he unfolded it from the paper he had wrapped it in, and 
solemnly handed it to Martha, who held it in her hand, turning it 
over and over again. 

“Take it, master,” she said, handing it back to him, “and keep 
it so long as ever you live—I should if I was you.” : 

Mr.Silverpenny smiled asif he had already arrived at that decision. 

“And I’m very took with that baker too,” continued Martha 
reflectively ; “he makes good bread I'll warrant un too.” Mr. 
Silverpenny did not dispel Martha’s illusion by telling her that, 
judging by the roll he had eaten, he should pronounce the baker’s 
bread to be heavy. 

“T have not forgotten him,” he said, “and I have not forgotten 
you, Martha.” 
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“ Oh, I ain’t afraid,” she said shortly ; ‘“Idon’t ask what you've 
done, or what you haven't; all I wants to know is, that the 
matter’s settled so that your mind’s at rest and you feel easy.” 

“ Yes, quite, so far as others go.” 

“Well, and don’t that satisfy you ?” 

For a moment Mr. Silverpenny did not reply. “I expect,” he 
said reflectively, “ that most of us if we had our time to go over 
again would act differently.” 

“Why, what now?” said Martha sharply. 

“ Nothing, Martha, nothing—only I can’t remember that I ever 
Leld out a helping hand to anybody—gave away anything—did 
any good with my money.” 

“ And suppose not,” said Martha irately, “ you ha’n’t a done no 
evil, and if that’s all you’ve got to lament over, you may lie down 
in your bed easy, and it’s my opinion that you wouldn’t be doing 
wrong in going there,” and she surveyed him critically ; “jaunting 
about and your time o’ life don’t overwell agree together, master.” 

“T think I'll take your advice,” said Mr. Silverpenny, rising 
slowly ; “and Martha, we'll turn over a new leaf, and you and I 
we'll try between us to do somebody a little good before we die.” 

“ Oh, there’s time enough yet to talk about dying,” said Martha 
gruffly. ‘“ You ain’t bound todo that the very minute you've made 
your will and settled your money.” 

Mr. Silverpenny smiled cheerily. She had brought him over 
the candle, which, lighting, he took from her. “Now,” he said, 
“drink up your wine. Charles Anthony Silverpenny, health, 
wealth, and prosperity.” 

The next morning Mr. Silverpenny was long in coming down, 
and Martha, thinking it time to awaken him, tip-toed softly into 
his room. ‘“ Master,” she called, but he did not answer—* Master,” 
she repeated louder, drawing aside the curtain, “ how’sound you be 
sleeping,” and then she bent down in terror—it was the sleep 
from which there is no awaking. Tranquil and calm, Mr. Silver- 


penny lay dead. 
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Last Reminiscences of Anthony Crollope. 


SEVEN years ago, before he had been threatened with any symptom 
of decay, in the midst of full contentment and success, Anthony 
Trollope finished the last words ‘of his ‘Autobiography ’; so closing the 
record of his literary life, when it was in truth by no means finished. 
‘The Duke’s Children,’ ‘Ayala’s Angel,’ ‘Frau Trohman,’ ‘The 
Fixed Period,’ the ‘Life of Thackeray,’ ‘Cicero, ‘An Eye for an 
Eye,’ and some other stories, had not been published, nor had his 
imagination began to fail, or his routine been in any way altered, 
He wrote that year, of himself: 


“T observe when people of my age are spoken of, they are described 
as effete and moribund, just burning down the last half inch of the candle 
in the socket. I feel as though I should still like to make a ‘flare up’ 
with my half inch. In spirit I could trundle a hoop about the streets, 
and could fall in love with a young woman just as readily as ever; as she 
doesn’t want me, I don’t—but I could.” 


The time left unrecorded was of no less interest than that earlier 
one ; it was still full of profit and pleasure, and was possibly richer 
in the means of judging fairly of the failures and the successes of 
authorship. If he expected a little less of himself, if he exacted less, 
he still performed certain methodical tasks. The punctual and 
deliberate habits of years were only slightly modified in strictness, 
and there was certainly no idle moment of his day. 

But still the record was closed. It must bea matter of regret 
that it was so, and the critic who best understood him does not 
hesitate to express his surprise that the popular author should have 
chosen to cut his own written life short, and consider it rounded and 
completed at this particular date, but the reason is doubtless to be 
found in the painful affection of the hand from which he had begun 
to suffer, and which is called the writer’s cramp, although by no 
means solely confined to authors. 

It becomes difficult to hold a pen, and though the difficulty may, 
at first, be overcome by a vigorous effort, it is soon found that no 
amount of effort will prevail. In such cases there is no remedy but 
rest. The novels and most of the correspondence had to be written 
from dictation, although he still kept a few friends as the recipients 
of what he himself described as the illegible scrawl regarded by him 
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as his own letters to his own special correspondents, “ and which,” 
he added, “they tell me afterwards they can’t make out a word of.” 

He found in his niece, who was to him the tenderest and most 
devoted of daughters, an untiring and reliable secretary; but still, 
the record of daily personal impressions could not be carried on with 
the same spontaneous ease as heretofore, so it was brought to an end, 
and the farewell spoken, as if already from the further shore. 

But still the old accustomed method of literary industry was 
pursued. No one ever acted up more fully to his own convictions or 
followed more conscientiously himself the advice he gave to others; 
insisting constantly that the author wants a habit of industry as well 
as every other workman. 

“T was once told,” he says, “that the surest aid to the writing 
of a book was a piece of cobbler’s wax on my chair.” And in another 


paragraph : 


“There are those who think that the man who works with his imagina- 
tion should allow himself to wait till—inspiration moves him. When I 
have heard such doctrine preached I have hardly been able to repress my 
scorn. To me it would not be more absurd if the shoemaker were to wait 
for inspiration, or the tallow chandler for the divine moment of melting. 
I certainly believe in the cobbler’s wax much more than the inspiration.” 


But when such words as these are quoted they must not be made 
to mean more than he himself means by them, and he continues : 


“Tt will be said perhaps that a man whose work has risen to no higher 
pitch than mine has attained has no right to speak of the strains and 
impulses to which real genius is exposed. I am ready to admit the great 
variations of brain power which are exhibited by the products of different 
men, and am not disposed to rank my own very high; but my own 
experience tells me that a man can always do the work for which his 
brain is fitted, if he will give himself the habit of regarding his work as a 
normal condition of his life.” 


During their residence in Montagu Square some hours of writing 
were accomplished before the midday breakfast, leaving the rest of 
the day more free for other business, and for the enjoyments which 
were no less energetically pursued. 

To this partly foreign and wholly substantial meal, any intimate 
friend was welcome, and those who came for counsel, or sympathy, 
might count on both, and solid information and assistance too, which 
always might be had for asking. 

A not too hurried interview might be obtained in the quaint and 
quiet book-room, where his five thousand volumes had been carefully 
stored; and after a search upon the chimneypiece amongst a whole 
army of spectacles for the exact pair which should enable him to read 
the face of his guest, he would take his own arm-chair: not however 
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occupying it for long, but jumping up violently, and taking up his 
usual position on the hearthrug, too impetuous even for the appear- 
ance of ease. It was here, as Mr. Escott graphically describes, the 
identity of the man and the author was immediately perceived. 


“ As it is with the dialogue of Anthony Trollope’s literary heroes and 
heroines so was it with his own conversation. In each the same definite- 
ness and directness, the same Anglo-Saxon simplicity. Mr. Trollope, as if 
he were riding across country, sees the exact place at which he wants to 
arrive; he makes for it, and he determines to reach it as directly as 
possible. There may be obstacles, but he surmounts them—sometimes 
they may prove, for the moment, serious impediments: perhaps they 
actually place him hors de combat like a post and rails that cannot be 
negotiated, or a ditch of impracticable dimensions. It does not matter. 
He picks himself up, pulls himself together, and presses on as before.” 


He used to complain that one had to apologise nowadays for all 
eagerness, 


“We are all so very smooth,” he writes, “in our usual intercourse that 
any urgency takes the guise of violence. I own I like a good contra- 
dictory conversation in which for the moment the usual subserviency of 
coat and trousers to bodies, skirts, and petticoats, may be—well—not 
forgotten—but for the moment put on one side.” 


The writer of these lines was once emboldened to request from 
him an introductory letter to the Editor of the ‘ Fortnightly,’ and was 
asked, with look and manner well characterised by Wilkie Collins as 
the embodiment of a gale of wind, 

“ But why the ‘ Fortnightly’? The learned editor is so indefati- 
gable, that every word you write down will be weighed to the last 
pronoun. Perhaps you wish to be so weighed—but you are ignorant ! 
ignorant! not of what you ought to know—but of what you ought not 
to know !” 

Ie. the characteristics of editors and the different requirements 
of magazines. This was explained with an inimitable force and 
facility of diction; an enormous amount of information was hurled 
about, and then the storm subsided, the article in question was 
glanced at, and the letter written. A similar gust was raised on 
mention being made of a highly eulogistic article on his own personal 
and literary merits, from the pen of a partial writer. He was sensi- 
tively alive to anything of that kind of praise seeming to be the 
product rather of personal love than of inquiry or judgment, and in a 
letter alluding to the article, he said, “I don’t like such notices, 
particularly when they are written by friends. I would much rather 
be left to the mercies of the real critics. Sydney Smith used to say, 
speaking of practical jokes, that it was impossible to say how much 
melted butter a gentleman would bear to have poured into his dress- 
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coat pocket ; I dislike it almost as much when it is poured down my 
back.” 

This sensitiveness as to the personal details of private life was 
doubtless very strong in him, but like some other of his strongly 
expressed opinions, may be practically exaggerated. It has been so 
forcibly present to his relations and friends that his true and most 
uncommon character has hardly been so well defined for the sake of 
those who shall come after him, as it has every right to be, and it 
would be very regrettable should the delicacy of the living man be 
seriously allowed to rob his memory of that which is his due. 

There is certainly such a thing as a misleading reticence, and in 
the preface to the ‘ Autobiography ’ some honest tribute seems to be 
missing. 

The book will live as the exact and faithful portrait of the man, 
and might well have been supplemented by a few more finished 
touches telling, as his own words could not so fully do, how simple, 
how straightforward, how sincere he was, with what a tender heart, 
and what an open hand. Had this been not withheld, there would 
‘ have been less room for offhand ignorant criticism such as lately found 
a place in a prominent review, where an impression is produced, at 
least as false as it is ignorant, that Anthony Trollope’s vehemence 
was roughness, and his manner coarse. The critic says that he went 
to dine with Stuart Mill, and that “the party was only a moderate 
success. The contrast was too violent between the modesty and 
courtesy of the host and the blustering fashions of Trollope. These 
came out worse when they figured in the same room with the gentle 
precision of Mill and the pleasant gravity of Cairns. It was a relief 
to get the bull safely away from the china shop.” 

As a matter of simple justice such false impressions should be 
balanced by a more faithful testimony. It should be told that he 
was a perfect gentleman in every fibre of his nature, that he was 
astoundingly chivalrous, and that his manner, however vehement, was 
never ungentle. It was very truly said of him: 


“Enthusiasm—it may be impetuosity—is only one of the accidental 
modes of development assumed by his imagination. It has become a 
species of necessary condition of his thought ; and just as great athletes find 
it desirable frequently to exercise their muscles and sinews by wielding 
dumb-bells, brandishing Indian clubs, and other feats of strength, so does 
Mr. Trollope keep his mental elasticity fresh and vigorous by tilting 
against windmills and by defending paradoxes.” 


A fear of hurting anybody’s feelings was one of his strongest 
characteristics, and though he dearly liked a “ delicious feud,” however 
violent his words might ba, his sentiments were always soft. 

In the summer of 1880 the Trollopes left London and went to 
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live at Harting, a village on the confines of Hampshire, chosen 
because they found there a house to suit them, and the end of that 
year Anthony Trollope wrote : 


“Yes, we have changed our mode of life altogether. We have got a 
little cottage here, just big enough (or nearly so) to hold my books, with 
five acres and a cow and a dog and a cock anda hen. I have got seventeen 
years’ lease, and therefore I hope to lay my bones here. Nevertheless I am 
as busy as would he one thirty years younger, in cutting out dead boughs, 
and putting up a paling here and a little gate there. We go to church 
and mean to be very good, and have miids to wait on us. The reason 
for all this I will explain when I see you, although, as far as I see at 


present, there is no good reason other than that we were tired of 
London.” 


The life at Harting was very happy; the Rector of his little 
village has described it in a few brief sentences written with the 
regard Trollope always won at first sight from all who were in any 
way brought near him. 


“Though he rigidly maintained his lifelong habits of industry, he was 
no recluse, and his genial frankness soon made him the honoured friend 
of usall. The sick poor in particular found him a staunch benefactor. 
To the last he was never weary of generous deeds, generally done on the 
spur of the moment. A labourer of looting propensities and unable 
to obtain farm work, employed at Mr. Trollope’s fences, was seen by the 
gardener to take some fallen apples. The master was informed, and 
the gardener suggested the policeman. Mr. Trollope, apparently in 
thunder, left his sanctum, and found the culprit eating his dinner under 
a tree, a piece of bread in one hand and an apple in the other. 

“* Who allowed you to take my apples?’ said the thunder. 

“*T had nothing but bread, and it’s better with an apple,’ quothed 
Ishmael. 

“Mr. Trollope walked indoors, cut some slices of ham and cheese from 
the luncheon table, took them out and threw them into the man’s lap, 
saying : 

“« Kat and be better.’” 

With characteristic tenderness of conscience he afterwards doubted 
if he had done rightly, or the tale of his mercy would never have 
been told. 

But alas! the happy time at Harting had to be brought to a close. 

The health which had: been so strong was evidently failing, and he 
often spoke more seriously than in jest of his own novelette, ‘ The 
Fixed Period,’ then coming out in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ declaring 
it to be his own unaffected opinion that it would be well if England 
were to adopt the laws of Britannula, and abolish the miseries, 
weakness, and fainéant imbecility of old age by the pre-arranged 
ceasing to live of those who would otherwise become old. 

It was at the close of a lively morning-visit that he first told one 
of his greatest friends that his life was in danger, saying in the most 
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common conversational tone, “ I have had a terrible verdict pronounced 
against me since I saw you last. They say I have got angina 
pectoris. I am to eat and drink, and get up .and sit down at my 
peril, and may drop down dead at any moment.” He subsequently 
consulted Dr. Murrell, the well-known authority on angina pectoris, 
who did not endorse the verdict, but found that his heart was weak, 
and that hard work had made an old man of him. 

For more than a year he remained under the same medical care, 
and got comparatively well. He was enabled to resume his favourite 
exercise, and his usual animated life, being, however, fairly warned, 
and that impressively, that he must neither over-work nor over-exert 
himself. The injunction was perfectly vain. He was extraordinarily 
impatient and reckless of his own condition ; would still dash out of 
railway-carriages before the stopping of the train, would hurry in 
and out of cabs, and give way in all things to his usual impetuosity. 


The end was grievous as it was sudden, and is briefly described in the 
preface : 


“On the evening of the 3rd of November, 1882, he was seized with 
paralysis of the right side, accompanied by loss of speech. His mind also 
had failed, though at intervals his thoughts would return to him. After 
the first three weeks these lucid intervals became rarer, but it was always 
very difficult to tell how far his mind was sound or how far astray.” 


He was moved from the rooms in Suffolk Street, which he had 
taken as soon as it was decided that he could not live at Harting, and 
where the doors were besieged with anxiously inquiring visitors, to a 
quiet house in Welbeck Street, where he died nearly five weeks from 
the night of his attack. 

The wish he had expressed so strongly in his days of health and 
strength was granted. The power of work was over, and he was 
taken from the world in which, according to his own view, there 
could be no longer any joy. 
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Beto: A Story of Monte Carls. 


Carter I, 
THE ‘DANSE MACABRE.’ 


Tue orchestra at Monte Carlo was playing the weird opening of 
St. Saens’ ‘ Danse Macabre,’ when George Warrender entered the 
theatre. 

He had come in by the doorway nearest the stage. The chairs 
both to his right and left were occupied ; and unwilling to disturb 
the audience, he waited, standing—a noticeable figure against a 
background at once gorgeous and sombre. A tall man, whose 
square face, broad about the temples, high at the cheek bones, 
with a mouth thin, flexible, not especially good-tempered, and 
deep-set, straight-looking dark eyes, might awaken in the mind 
of the beholder a variety of speculations, but would certainly 
create no neutral impression. 

An Englishman, though his appearance suggested some faint ad- 
mixture of foreign blood—Spanish, Mexican, West Indian perhaps 
—but so slight was the trace that upon familiarity with the 
countenance it became hardly observable. Evidently not a soldier, 
in spite of his somewhat military bearing, nor a sporting country 
gentleman, though his bronzed face testified to the influence of sun 
and wind. There was upon him the stamp of travel in strange 
lands—a slight divergence from the prevailing mode in dress, a 
freedom of gesture, and lightly indicated impatience of conventional 
restraint, which told of wanderings further afield than Europe. 

‘La Danse Macabre’ is full of trouble, uncertain groping, wild, 
almost repellent passion. Its burthen is of madness, despair, death ; 
its refrain, a melancholy wail, broken by abrupt chords, fantastic 
cadences, and weird turns of harmony. At one period the violins 
send forth a plaintive moan, resembling that of a lost spirit, in 
vain seeking rest ; at another, the melody—dirge-like, mysterious, 
laden with unutterable woe—thrills the ear; and again changes 
into a rapid measure, grotesquely horrible, almost Satanic in its 
presentment of unholy revelry. The music, in its wonderful transi- 
tions from the quaintly frolicsome to the pathetic and morbidly 
terrible, its complex developments and shifting phases of beauty 
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and deformity, might be likened to the phantasia of life itself. 
Perhaps no composition is capable of exercising the same subtle 
influence upon its hearer, more especially in the case of a 
temperament strung to sensibility, and labouring under conditions 
of sorrow or mental excitement. 

As the forces of Nature insensibly pave the way for physical 
revolutions, so with ourselves, certain crises in existence, brought 
about by unrecognised agents, seem preceded by a sense of doubt 
and expectancy, a feeling of strangeness and awe, which causes 
the most trifling event to appear momentous, and an accident of 
conduct or surrounding to be fraught with ominous import. 

Thus with Warrender. 

He was disappointed, unhappy, at variance with the world and 
with himself. His melancholy was of the kind which, weary cf 
hugging the diseased offspring of morbid thought, craves for dis- 
traction, and longs to throw off its burdens; not the deep-seated 
sort which absorbs all outward accessories into its inward weight 
of care. Reaction had set in. He thirsted for the stimulus of an 
interest against which his finer senses should not rebel. His mood 
was plastic. A new impression might become now an indelible im- 
print. Passion, once awakened, could not slumber again. The 
condition of things favoured the birth of fresh sensation. Is not 
the very name Monte Carlo like a whiff from some intoxicating 
draught? Here might be found Nepenthe, acting so subtly that 
memory, instead of being merged in blank oblivion, evokes visions 
of the past from which the sting has departed, but which, like the 
noblest creations of art, are etherealised by a halo of melancholy. 
At this moment, though the music seemed in a manner to intensify 
his sadness, it aroused exciting, nay, pleasurable anticipation. He 
felt himself upon the brink of adventure. Novelty, rebound after 
deep depression, vague mental tumult, and an odd feeling of 
personal remoteness, gave subdued charm to the situation. 

The dim stage, with its tiny star-like lamps illuminating dark 
and crabbed score; the bowed figures of the performers; the 
strange shapes of the instruments, seemed no more real than a 
picture at which he might have been abstractedly gazing. The 
almost human crying of the violins and ’cellos sounded like some 
voice from a far country, making utterance in a language unin- 
telligible to his faculties, yet powerfully affecting the spiritual 
part of his nature. The sense of bewilderment deepened within 
him, and confused his vision. The great room incrusted by 
gilding, with its glittering chandelier and floridly ornamented 
ceiling ; the painted figures of scantily-draped women contrasting 
with the white uncanny masks sculptured here and there upon 
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the walls ; the cosmopolitan audience, every face of woman, man, 
and maid thrilling with romantic speculation, telling its own 
story of sin, sorrow, or mere animal phlegm—the heated atmo- 
sphere weighted with patchouli and frangipani; the faint murmur 
from the vestibule bearing echoes of life—more life, more pain— 
all combined to strike him with a phantasmagoric effect; so that 
the scene might have been a vision, and existence a dream, in 
which the weary heartaching, ever present for weeks past, was 
lulled or forgotten. 

But the moment for drama had arrived. Suddenly his nerves 
were strung to alertness. His mind became clear of mists. Life 
was no longer a dream or a spectacle seen through dissolving 
clouds. A new and vivid consciousness pervaded his being—its 
cause, the striking profile of a lady, who, seated at the inner end 
of a row of chairs upon the opposite side of the theatre, drew his 
eyes as a magnet draws steel. 

He straightened himself. His look flashed intelligence. He 
moved his position till no head intervened between his eyes and 
the object of their regard. 

The lady, lovely, disdainful, self-absorbed, sat perfectly motion- 
less in her corner, her gaze absently fixed upon the orchestra. 

“Varuna!” exclaimed Warrender half aloud; then added, as 
though repenting the involuntary familiarity. “It is Madame 
Fano.” 

Though he had never before seen this woman in the flesh, her 
photograph was well known to him. Madame Fano was the half 
sister of a young lady whose refusal to become his wife had 
driven him to Monte Carlo in search ofa moral opiate or counter- - 
irritant to pain. 

Near Madame Fano were two vacant chairs, one in the line 
behind, at an angle with her own, by her side another which she 
retained by covering it with her shawl. Warrender, as soon as 
the music ceased, crossed over and took possession of the former 
unappropriated place. 

‘La Danse Macabre’ concluded the first part of the programme, 
and was followed by the usual rush back to the gaming rooms. 
Men who had been sitting apparently wrapped in dreamy enjoy- 
ment of the music, glanced round keenly, and rose as if awakened 
to a sense of pressing business. A soft-eyed Italian, who might 
have been the muse of poetry, hastily gathered up her properties 
from the seat which she had occupied immediately in front of 
Warrender, and bustled down the narrow gangway. The sounds 
from the Casino grew louder as the heavy doors were swung open. 
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Soon the theatre was almost empty; with few exceptions, only 
representatives of the respectable British element remaining. 
Though hardly thus to be characterised, Madame Fano was not 
lured from her place by the attractions of roulette or trente et 
quarante. She maintained her immovable attitude in the corner, 
though the people sitting next her quitted their places. 

Thus it happened that she and Warrender were left in solitary 
occupation of their respective rows. For several minutes she 
remained in the same position, and he had ample opportunity for 
closely studying her features. 

They were clearly cut, of Grecian regularity, but with a sensi- 
tiveness in their curves not distinctly Grecian. Nevertheless, 
statuesque was the term which best characterised the face. In 
spite of suggested underlying capacity for feeling, and a certain 
look of past suffering and present resignation, Madame Fano’s 
beauty was cold, and gave rise to a surmise that the most thrilling 
experiences of womanhood had not hitherto fallen to her portion. 
Her complexion was pale though the lips were rosy; the brows 
delicately arched ; the hair brown with a reddish lustre. Its smoth 
coils were surmounted by a small velvet togue. She was dressed in 
black. A tightly-fitting mantle of some rich dark stuff moulded 
her shapely shoulders. A diamond agrafe fastened the lace at 
her throat. In her bearing, dignity, listlessness and intense 
inward preoccupation, blended curiously with an expression of 
restrained eagerness. “Cold, egotistic, passionless,” were the 
epithets which arose at the first glance. “Impulsive, enthusiastic, 
finely susceptible,” said the more prolonged scrutiny. 

Her gaze, ere it wandered to the entrance door in search of 
the companion whom she apparently expected, met that of 
Warrender for a moment. Assuredly, in the photograph which 
ornamented Helena Kilsyth’s writing table, scant justice had 
been done to Madame Fano’s eyes. But how inadequately, during 
the course of half-an-hour’s conversation, are conveyed the sub- 
tleties of an expressive countenance! What an impossibility that 
they should be rendered in the brief space of time employed upon 
a sun picture! Here was presented food for a thousand con- 
jectures. Was Madame Fano unhappy, or only yearning for 
happiness? Had she drunk the dregs of interest, or did she sigh 
for the draught tantalisingly withheld? Was she indifferent to 
life, or was it that life seemed to her too momentous to be merged 
in these surface frivolities? What was the meaning of that 
dangerous gleam agitating the dark depths; and why did an ele- 
ment of fierceness combine with a softness and dreamy tenderness 
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which left nothing to be desired in the matter of womanly 
charm ? 

The person for whom Madame Fano was waiting had not yet 
appeared. It seemed to Warrender that the grey orbs were 
darkened and dilated by inward impatience. He still looked, 
admired, and wondered. But now Varuna’s eyes were removed 
from the entrance door; and in the withdrawal they again rested 
upon Warrender’s face. This time for longer. Her gaze seemed 
compelling, and forced his imagination into fresh play. It was 
deliberate, questioning, yet also at once regal and wistful. It 
might have been that of a queen, mentally appraising the will and 
ability of a subject to do her bidding; or it might have been that 
of a woman in difficulty or distress, who fancied that in a 
stranger’s face she discovered signs of the sympathy and aid she 
needed. Involuntarily, and as if in answer to her appeal, 
Warrender made a slight motion forward. Then, for an instant, 
the faintest blush rose upon Madame Fano’s pale cheek. Her 
lashes drooped ; her lips curved in an expression of disdain. She 
half rose, appeared to hesitate, at last subsided into her corner 
with eyes steadily averted. Thus for some moments she 
remained. 

Suddenly in an eager undertone, he heard her murmur a 
single word. 

“ Treize.” 

The syllable seemed to fall unconsciously from her lips, and to 
startle her as though it had been uttered by another person. Was 
it he himself who had spoken? For a second he doubted, when 
he saw her turn, and noted the inquiring flash which accompanied 
the gesture. Her weary indifference had vanished. It was as if 
she had been awakened from reverie by a voice she knew. Again 
she repeated low, but clearly, 

“ Treize.” 

Now she grew restless. Her hands, which had been lying 
motionless, fidgeted with the fastening of her cloak. Presently 
she drew off her glove, and took from an inner pocket one of 
those cases common at Monte Carlo, made to contain a rouleaw of 
gold. She emptied out the coins, carefully counted and replaced 
them, and for a minute appeared lost in calculation. 

People were re-entering the concert-room. The musicians had 
returned and were arranging their instruments. There was a 
rustle of silk by Warrender’s side; and a lady whom he also 
recognised from having seen her portrait, swept past him and 
seated herself in the chair which Madame Fano had been 
reserving. 
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Even had he been unaware of any relationship, the likeness 
between the two would have told him that they were mother and 
daughter. Their features were almost identical, but Mrs. Kilsyth 
did not possess that air of dignity and self-restraint which 
distinguished Madame Fano. Her smile was infantine and 
uncertain; she had a quick, almost frightened way of changing 
the direction of her gaze; her dress was careless in spite of its 
richness; her lips were but half-closed, and belied a certain 
intensity, which made her eyes remarkable. She was restless in 
her movements, and neither her countenance nor her limbs 
appeared ever to be in a state of repose, except when she became, 
as it were, conscious of something to be guarded against in her 
demeanour, and compelled her features into an expression of 
almost unnatural quietude. 

She bent excitedly towards Madame Fano, and whispered 
loudly enough for Warrender to hear the words distinctly : 

“They were playing the ‘Danse Macabre’ a few minutes ago?” 

‘Yes, mother.’’ 

Mrs. Kilsyth sank upon the seat next her daughter and gazed 
dejectedly into vacancy. 

“T came to the door intending to join you,” she went on in an 
agitated voice. “But when I heard that musicI was obliged to go 
away again. Do you remember the last time they played it here? 
De Renzi was the conductor. Cazalette sat yonder. I can see 
his eyes now as they watched you. ‘There are faces which 
haunt one, and his could not be forgotten. That was five years 
ago.” 

“You are wandering, mother. They have performed that 
piece many times since! 

But I have not heard it. I have watched the programmes, and 
upon such occasions have avoided this part of the Casino. That 
night the very air seemed heavy with something imminent. It 
was all madness, fever, tumult! Don’t look at me so strangely. 
The bare recollection of some things excites me. You know what 
Dr. Frederick Holt said, when he put me in his great chair, and 
looked me through and through, ‘Madam, your temperament is 
your curse.’ Oh, that I were one of those good and happy people 
who eat, digest, and sleep! Varuna, there is something strange in 
the moral atmosphere to-day.” 

“You find it so?” asked Madame Fano, composedly. “ You 
are right. Fate is hovering over us. The music has affected me 
also. I remember the night you speak of. It was the night 
but one before—before I gained my freedom.” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Kilsyth wildly. “You mustn’t talk of 
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freedom. It’s only slaves who speak of freedom. Of course we 
are free. But listen. 

“Varuna, I am in despair. Your dream last night was the 
whisper of a lying prophet. One hundred and twenty times did 
I stake on 34. The hundred-and-twenty-first, it came up, and my 
louis was in my hand. Like a flash the inspiration had come, but 
fatality held my will. I tried the trente et quarante room. Fatality 
again! I was simply playing against the tables. A run of nine- 
teen on black. And the Greek was dealing! Can you account 
for it? Ihave never yet known you dream falsely. You have 
lost me ten thousand franes to-day.” 

“The day is not yet finished,” replied Madame Fano calmly. 

“But my purse is empty. I dare not draw again on Bern- 
hardt’s. I can play no more unless you will lend me a few 
napoleons.” 

“No,” said her daughter, sadly yet firmly. “Our bargain 
must be strictly kept. You are too excitable. If I had once 
begun to lend you stray napoleons, we should both have been 
ruined long ago.” 

“Mrs. Kilsyth held up her hands with a wild, dramatic gesture. 
“Oh, how cold you are! how calculating! There is in you no 
warmth, no spontancity!” she exclaimed in the tone of one who 
utters lightly-weighed reproaches. “Great Heavens!” she con- 
tinued rapidly and with gathering excitement. “To think of all 
that I have sacrificed for you, while you are blind, unconscious 
asa stone! There’s aspell upon me. Just as I was about to stake 
for the decisive hundred-and-twenty-first time, Lord Bretland 
came up and spoke to me. The devil was in his tongue. ‘Do you 
know that Cazalette is to be here immediately?’ he said. I 
faltered ; the louis fell from my hand—then, ‘ Rien ne va plus.’ It 
was the voice of destiny. My chance was gone. Varuna, did you 
dream of Cazalette last night?” 

Madame Fano started. Her face changed perceptibly. 
“Mother,” she whispered in her sweet but incisive tones, “ re- 
member that there are people round us who do not understand 
your strange way of talking. What do you mean? Is Cazalette 
coming here?” 

“Next week. Lord Bretland saw him in Paris. He inquired 
if we were at Monte Carlo.” 

Madame Fano looked at the elder lady keenly, inquiringly. 
‘“‘Mother,” said she in a whisper, but not so low as to be inaudible 
to Warrender, who was also able to note the deep sadness of her 
manner, “it would be the blind leading the blind were I to 
take you away from Monte Carlo. We are like creatures who can 
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only inhabit one element. We both want to escape from ourselves. 
Where can we do that so effectually as here? And just now, I 
could not live anywhere else.” She spoke vehemently, then con- 
tinued more gently, “It is not for me to tell you that if your 
nerves are shaken, the fault is partly your own. You should not 
be afraid of wakeful nights. They are terrible; doI not know 
that? But not more terrible than the price you pay for drug- 
bought sleep. In this state of mind and body your brain conjures 
up phantoms ; your dread of Colonel Cazalette is one of them. I 
have more cause than you to shrink from the past, of which he 
reminds me. But see, Ido not flinch. Granted that he has a 
sort of evil fascination over weak women; let us stand firm and 
defy him. We will go back to the roulette room, mother. 
Have some faith in me still. You shall see me put my inspiration 
to the test.” 

“Ts it a number?” asked Mrs. Kilsyth eagerly. “The tables 
are bewitched. You are safe in trusting the wildest fancy. But 
I beseech you, Varuna, do not run the risk of staking with your 
own hand. Have you no lovers here to-day? Where is Alec 
Fordham? Or there is Wrentzel——” 

Varuna’s lips curled. ‘That was a half-hearted adoration. 
To-day he is the Princess Balzani’s shadow.” 

“Then St. George—surely there was never man more attracted. 
But for the last few days, Varuna, you have been unlike 
yourself.” 

Madame Fano made no reply to this observation. The band 
was playing a crisp, precise gavotte, by Corelli, a passionless piece 
of harmony, full of quaint rouwlades, delicate appoggaturas, and 
carefully premeditated affections. At its conclusion both ladies 
left their places ; and Warrender, full of curiosity and amazement, 
followed them to the Roulette Salle. 





Carter II. 
NUMERO TREIZE. 


Ix the second gaming-room the crowd was at its height. The 
atmosphere was fetid. The heavy ornamentation and Moorish 
tracery on walls and ceiling seemed dulled with the haze of 
human breath. For pervading sounds there were the subdued hum 
of voices, the tramp of feet upon the parquet, the chink of coin, the 
whirling of the cylinder and rattling of the marble, all melting 
into a low indefinite roar, broken at intervals by the level calls of 
the croupiers. 
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Nowhere than at Monte Carlo does the social sea present a 
more glassy surface. There is something grotesque and revolting 
in this outward serenity. It resembles the deadly quietude of a 
beast lying in wait, or the treacherous smoothness of a quicksand 
when it has closed over its prey. 

Whatever horrors teem below, the uninitiated observer beholds 
only stoical indifference or light frivolity—a show in which the 
performers seem actuated by no more intense purpose than 
aimless search for amusement, or the thrall of habit which has 
become boredom. It needs the magnifying glass of a vivified 
consciousness to show forth the greed, sensuality, unappeasable 
craving for stimulus to jaded sensation, depravity of spirit, and 
deep despair, concealed under tense muscles, painted cheeks, and 
artificial smiles. 

All this was but vaguely felt by Warrender: the scene be- 
wildered him, while he was yet sensible of a faint feeling of 
disappointment. If here life were at high pressure, the tragedy 
masked itself by an affectation of phlegm. He had not been long 
enough at Monte Carlo to have become habituated to the strange 
concentration of interest which compelled this vast assemblage 
into one narrow groove of occupation too momentous for any 
outward show of excitement. The scene seemed to him an 
apt illustration of destiny in its operations upon the tide of 
human affairs. It affected him somewhat in the same manner as 
the sight of an Eastern opium den, in which all, drugged into 
unnatural calm, in respective stages of uneasiness or beatitude, 
tread an imaginary path leading to a fictitious goal of bliss, and 
are indifferent to every actuality of life save the poisoned 
influence of the hour. 

Lines three or four deep, of almost every variety of the social 
creature, pressed thickly round the roulette table. The outer 
rows, English principally, had come over from Nice or Mentone, 
salving conscience by the pretext of music, and taking pleasure in 
the reflection that they were now in a position to moralise from 
personal observation upon the debasing effects of legalised 
gambling. These were for the most part spectators, except when 
now and then, a more frisky matron or adventurous miss laid down a 
five-franc piece upon the even chances, and watched the result with 
an anxiety and pantomimic show of satisfaction or disappointment, 
as the coin was raked up or doubled, which contrasted curiously 
with the imperturbable demeanour of those in the inner circle to 
whom loss or gain meant perhaps the serious question of existence. 
Here, brushing garments, were representatives of every type and 
nationality. A Russian prince flung down his notes royally upon 
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the colours side by side with a fresh-faced Oxonian, who ruefully 
beheld one small pile after another swept away from the dozens. 
An English countess, the patrician calm of her delicate face marred 
by an expression of unlovely triumph, gathered in her winnings 
over the shoulders of a be-rouged, bejewelled hag, whose bony 
fingers were in their turn occupied in a judicious placing of louis 
upon various numbers. An innocent fair-haired girl, leaning over 
her husband’s chair, touched shoulders with a Parisian cocotte. An 
elderly duchess, florid of face, broad of proportions, looking 
“business ” in a tight-fitting cloth costume, and with a well-stuffed 
reticule at her belt, imperiously directed the lean, sallow-faced, 
high-bred looking man who accompanied her, where to lay the 
notes which she lavishly supplied. Seated before her, the lowest 
type of sharper—unshorn, unkempt, haggard, and blear-eyed— 
carefully pricked his card, playing cautiously and pocketing a fair 
proportion of his gains, while he threw an occasional glance of con- 
tempt towards an emaciated, worn-out libertine opposite, whose 
trembling hands and reckless play indicated the stage of despera- 
tion. Here, a member of the so-called Fraternity of St. Vincent 
de Paul watched his opportunity to pick up and cherish any found- 
ling stake left exposed by the carelessness of its owner. There, a 
withered crone begged boldly for a five-franc piece wherewith to 
try her luck for the price of a dinner, and a night’s lodging. The 
lady appealed to, whom Warrender perceived at once to be 
Mrs. Kilsyth, took out her purse. It contained a single coin. 
This she placed in the claw-like hand, adding a word of gratuitous 
advice. 

“Try the premiere douzaine. Low numbers are coming up.” 
Then she turned to her daughter and said, in her inconsequent 
manner, “ Poor suffering humanity! Who could refuse to give a 
wretched woman five francs; but my generosity has robbed me of 
my only chance of bearding fortune this evening.” 

Madame Fano was silently and intently watching the game. 
The withdrawal from the table of a now penniless gambler created 
a rift in the crowd and brought Warrender to her side. Without 
moving a muscle, she seemed to become aware of his proximity, 
end after a moment turned directly upon him that glance of 
inquiry which had startled him in the theatre. He was certain 
that she meant to speak to him; and so strongly had she seized 
upon his thoughts, that the evident intention awakened in him no 
surprise. For an instant she hesitated; then, in silvery neutral 
tones, addressed him in French: 

“Would Monsieur have the great kindness to place this stake 
upon numéro treize ?” 
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She held towards him a rouleau of gold. It was the maximum 
allowed upon any single number. 

Warrender replied in English, with cold politeness: “ With 
pleasure, Madame,” and was stretching forth his arm, when Mrs. 
Kilsyth interposed : 

“Not this moment. Let my poor specimen of humanity have 
her chance. One would not beggar oneself in charity and nullify 
the gift. There,” as the number was proclaimed. “Five. I felt 
certain she would win. If I had staked that coin myself, fifteen, 
. twenty, or anything else over the dozen would certainly have 
turned up. Well, there is consolation in the thought that I have 
done a kindness to one even more unfortunate than myself.” She 
heaved a deep sigh. 

“Now,” said Madame Fano, pointing towards the table. 

Warrender leaned forward and put down the gold as he had 
been directed. There was a faint murmur among the players, 
and several pairs of eyes wandered round till they rested upon 
Madame Fano’s face. Warrender observed that three or four 
altered their stakes. He knew instinctively that Varuna’s 
gaze was fixed, not upon the table, but upon himself. An 
intense excitement caused his pulses to tingle. The moment 
had become dramatic. He felt that he was the instrument of 
fate. 

The wheel revolved, the ball rattled into its compartment. 
“‘ Rien ne va plus,” was uttered in the croupier’s automatic 
monotone—a moment—* Treize. Noir. Impair et Manque.” 

Many eyes turned again towards Varuna. She was still looking 
at Warrender, and stood perfectly quiet, very pale, and with lips 
tightly pressed together. She did not appear embarrassed by the 
attention she excited. Three or four of the habitués smiled signifi- 
cantly, shrugged their shoulders, and became again absorbed in 
calculation, while several of those standing, watched her with 
quickened interest, evidently prepared, should she continue 
playing, to follow her lead. Her cool venture seem to betoken 
invincible luck, or an infallible system which placed her above 
the sport of chance. 

Warrender waited while louis and five-frane pieces were being 
meted variously to the coins scattered upon the cloth. A swift, 
penetrating suggestion turned him hot. He was ashamed of his 
agitation—ashamed of the pleasurable triumph with which he 
placed a little mass of gold and several crisp notes in Madame 
Fano’s hand. He had fancied that a smile at least would reward 
his success. But to his disappointment, she bestowed upon him 
no such mark of gratitude. Her eyes did not even meet his, as 
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in a few formal phrases she expressed her cold thanks. With a 
stately bow, she moved away, and after a few moments he saw 
both mother and daughter pass out into the vestibule. 

Presumably they had quitted the Casino. Warrender lingered 
for a short time, not playing, for strangely enough, he felt no 
inclination to back further his own or Madame Fano’s luck. But 
her shadow lingered near him. The manner in which she influ- 
enced his imagination was unaccountable, yet a fact impossible 
to ignore. The other men and women in the room were no 
more to him than a crowd of lifeless, painted automatons. She 
alone seemed of flesh and blood. She alone stimulated his 
faculties. 

Nevertheless, the inward debate which she aroused was by no 
means to her advantage. Unfamiliar as he was with the type 
-he might be supposed to represent, he had always held the vice 
of gambling in abhorrence. How much more so when exhibited 
in the person of a woman—in Helena Kilsyth’s sister! Could he 
imagine Helena herself breathing the corrupt atmosphere which 
surrounded the roulette table? He shuddered at the thought. 
And yet he had heard her speak of her mother in terms almost of 
adoration—of her sister with the warmest enthusiasm. 

He was obliged to admit that Madame Fano’s bearing and style 
of beauty were at total variance with the life she seemed to be 
leading. Was it to be supposed that she was a mere slave to her 
mother’s passion for gambling? No. The conversation he had 
overheard proved that she shared the propensity, and also that 
both were victims to the most degrading superstition. Had 
Varuna’s augury been based upon a dream of the night before, 
upon a conjunction of dates, or upon the ticket which had been 
handed her in lieu of her umbrella? Or—and he remembered the 
enigmatical look which had been turned upon him—was it 
possible that he himself was connected with her inspiration, and 
that some fateful presentiment had prompted the choice of him as 
her deputy? Her mode of addressing him forbade the sup- 
position that she recognised him from hearsay or description as 
her sister’s friend ; and however unconventional might have been 
her conduct, her haughty dismissal showed plainly that she 
repented the action, and was aware that it might lay her open to 
misconstruction. . 

With his mind still full of these thoughts, he too left the 
gaming rooms. Upon the steps leading down to the square, he 
was accosted by a very pretty, very stylishly-dressed, hot-house- 
flower-like young lady, to whom an old London acquaintance of 
his own—a good-looking man, elderly, well got up, and blending 
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in his person the stamps of Bohemianism and fashion—was devoting 
himself with languid relish. 

“Well, Mr. Warrender, and who would have dreamed of seeing 
you in this naughty place? How long have you been here?” 

“ About two hours,” replied Warrender, returning the greeting, 
it must be confessed with some doubt as to the identity of his 
interlocutor. But it was dispelled by her next words. 

“When last I heard of you, you were supposed to be excavating 
buried cities in Peru—oh, Mexico? Thank you, Lord Bretland, 
I knew that it had something to do with Prescott and Pizarro ; 
but, as you have more than once remarked, we Australians are apt 
to be a little casual. That is because of the immensity of the 
country, you know: it affects ourideas. Still, for a barbarian, you 
must admit that I am teachable.” 

“For a barbarian, your taste in dress, and your appreciation of 
the niceties of advanced civilization, are something quite—quite 
extraordinary,” observed Lord Bretland, in his dry halting manner, 
which gave the impression of a vast fund of thought that it was 
undesirable to communicate. 

The young lady laughed, and met Warrender’s look of vague 
interrogation with a quizzical smile. 

“ Now, confess that you don’t in the least know whoIam. I'll 
give you three guesses at my name, the penalty to be paid in 
twelve-button gloves, six and a quarter, mind, and Swedish kid ”-— 
she held up her slim, daintily cased hands. “In the mean time, 
while you are cudgelling your memory, we'll take a turn in the 
Gardens, for even my passion for roulette won’t enable me to 
endure the atmosphere of the Casino for more than half-an-hour 
straight off.” 

“Does your vanity, Miss Crosbie, allow you to suppose that my 
memory requires stimulation?” asked Warrender with somewhat 
forced gallantry. “Ihave the most vivid recollection of a picnic in 
Ullagong Scrub, and of the kneading of a damper on a sheet of 
bark by those very fingers. Upon a former occasion, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you, you were haranguing your father’s 
electors upon the advantages they would derive by supporting the 
Dead Lock system; and the time before that you were good 
enough to give me lessons in playing the Jew’s-harp.” 

“Oh spare me the shame of all these reminiscences. Civiliza- 
tion has done wonders for me. My husband began my education 
in Australia. Lord Bretland is continuing it at Monte Carlo. 
There, you have lost your, bet, Mr. Warrender. Did you imagine 
that I was following the example of your American friends, and 
travelling round Europe all on my own hook? If you will come 
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and dine with me this evening at the Hotel des Anges—and, by- 
the-way, you'll see a good many angels there, only I’m afraid some 
of them have fallen from the starry spheres—I’ll introduce you 
to General Featherstone, and to some one much more attractive, if 
you haven’t already made her aquaintance.” 

“ Ah, yes, that I can answer for,” said Lord Bretland. ‘“ Not 
half-an-hour ago I saw Warrender lay down the maximum on 
numéro treize, and hand Madame Fano the winnings. You 
hadn’t your eyes about you, Mrs. Featherstone.” 

Well, if I was blind, some one else used their eyes—and to con- 
siderable purpose! I must say that you haven’t wasted any time, 
Mr. Warrender. But I advise you not to be too reckless. Do 
you know that Madame Fano is called the Vampire. Ghoulish, 
isn’t it? But her uncanniness lies in her conduct rather than in 
her person, as no doubt you have discovered for yourself.” 

“T have discovered nothing,” replied Warrender—and though 
he spoke stiffly, there was an inflection of eagerness in his voice, 
which Mrs. Featherstone was quick to notice—‘‘ except that 
Madame Fano is a very charming-looking lady, whose greatest 
peculiarity appears to be that of liking to play roulette at an in- 
conveniently crowded table, and to whom my long arm was of 
some slight service this afternoon.” 

“A peculiarity which a good many people here share,” said Mrs. 
Featherstone. “Come, I don’t believe in all this haphazard business. 
You had better make a clean breast of everything, Mr. Warrender, 
or confess at once that this is not the first time you have staked 
for Madame Fano.” 

“It is perfectly true, Mrs. Featherstone, that I have never seen 
Madame Fano before to-day,” said Warrender coldly. 

“ By-the-way,” interrupted Lord Bretland. “Surely you were 
with the Kilsyths’ party at the Hallingford Ball this spring. 
You must have been as horrified as I was, to hear of poor old Sir 
John’s death.” 

“Sir John Kilsyth dead!” echoed Warrender, pausing suddenly, 
his face pale and disturbed. “What do you mean? Ihave heard 
nothing of it. You know that I left England three months ago— 
rather more, I believe. I have been in the back woods of America 
out of reach of newspapers.” 

“Then, where have you turned up from now?” 

“From Paris; I was one night in England. Tell me when did 
this happen, and how.” 

“ His horse rolled over him in the hunting-field, the first run of 
the season, two months ago. Poor old Sir John! A bit of a Puritan, 
and not equal to marching with the times—but what a splendid 
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old fellow he was! It is a sad thing for his niece, though I am 
told that she always resented not having been placed under her 
mother’s guardianship. Mrs. Kilsyth has her turn now. Well, I 
hope that Miss Helena will not develop the family mania.” 

Warrender was silent. A rush of painful thought and bitter 
recollections effaced the vivid impressions of the last few hours. 
Once more his mind was filled with the image of Helena Kilsyth. 
Serene, pure, majestic, to associate her with these surroundings 
seemed profanation. Her name choked him. What right had he 
to show any anxiety? He was too proud, too self-conscious to 
ask questions which might betray the wound she had inflicted. 
He turned abruptly to Mrs. Featherstone— 

“You were speaking of Madame Fano?” 

“Perhaps I had better profit by that little hint, and discreetly 
hold my tongue, since you appear to be on terms of intimacy with 
her sister. Lord Bretland, your diplomacy has been rather 
thrown away. Mr. Warrender and I are old friends, and don’t 
need to stand on ceremony with each other. What is the 
mystery? Is he going to marry Miss Kilsyth, or was his great- 
aunt a distant cousin of Monsieur Fano’s grandmother? By-the- 
way, I hear that Colonel Cazalette is to appear in the scene 
shortly; I mean to ask him how Madame Fano disposed of a 
troublesome encumbrance. I am convinced that he is in all 
Mrs. Kilsyth’s secrets, for the old lady becomes more mad in 
manner than is even her wont whenever his name is mentioned. 
I am not at all satisfied that Monsieur Fano himself mixed his 
night draught. An overdose of morphia is such an easy way of 
accounting for sudden death.” 

Lord Bretland laughed a little awkwardly. 

“Ah, ye-es—do you think so?” he said in his negatively- 
interrogative fashion. “It would take a great deal to kill Mrs. 
Kilsyth, I’ve seen her swallow half a bottle of laudanum straight 
off—fact, I assure you. She is a little queer at times. I have 
always accounted for it in that way.” 

Mrs. Featherstone looked steadily at Warrender with her auda- 
cious blue eyes. 

“You see, I haven’t spent two winters at Monte Carlo for 
nothing. That’s the worst of this place; it upsets all one’s nice 
notions about human nature. No one is mildly wicked here.” 

“Is it insinuated that poor Madame Fano poisoned her 
husband?” asked Warrender. “The biography of this lady 
promises to be interesting. Pray continue, Mrs. Featherstone, 
My acquaintance with Miss Kilsyth does not entitle me to become 
the champion of her family.” 
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“ Well, let us sit down,” said Mrs. Featherstone, placing herself 
upon a bench, and indicating by a slight motion of her arm that 
there was room for Warrender at her side. “ Did you ever see 
such a glorious evening? The colouring of the water reminds 
me of Sydney Harbour, and I declare, these lank, sickly gum-trees 
make me feel quite sentimental.” 


Carter III. 
EXPLANATORY CONVERSATION. 


Never had the small principality presented a more fascinating 
aspect. The sun was sinking behind the glittering domes and 
spires of the Casino. The tiny peninsula lay sleeping on the 
sea’s bosom; and far to the south that mystic Mediterranean, 
scarcely touched by a horizon line, blended almost imperceptibly 
with the sky. Higher, lay a golden lake dotted with soft islets 
of purple; and higher still, dark, billowy masses of cloud crested 
by foamy splashes. On the east, a faint, flame-like glow spread 
over land and water, shrouding the hills above Mentone in a rosy 
haze. The nearer heights of Mont Agel, and Mont Bataille rose, 
seamed and barren, above the olive woods at their base, making a 
sombre background to gaily ornamented villas and semi-tropical 
gardens; while just below their summits the white Cornice road 
wound in zig-zag fashion towards Roquebrune, a sun-illuminated 
patch which seemed to have slipped down from the rocks above. 

“Madame Fano is as much a feature of Monaco as the Téte de 
Chien or the palace of the Grimaldis,” continued the pretty 
Australian. “Yonder villa, pointing to a fanciful minareted 
building embowered in olives and palms, which from where they 
sat was visible to the left of the gardens, “belongs to Mrs. 
Kilsyth; but at the present time it is being redrained or rede- 
corated, so that the two ladies are among the angels at our hotel. 
As they are a source of profit to the landlord, and of entertainment 
to the inmates, no one is particularly anxious that the villa should 
be in a state for occupation.” 

“Has Mrs. Kilsyth been long a widow? asked Warrender 
absently. ‘‘ Who was she?” 

“Oh, if it is a question of genealogy, you must go to Lord 
Bretland. My acquaintance with Debrett and Burke is still in 
an elementary stage. Lord Bretland, who was Mrs. Kilsyth ?” 

“She was—a widow,” slowly returned Lord Bretland. 

“So we naturally conclude. But widows are not brought into 
the world ready made. Who was Madame Fano’s father?” 

“He was, according to tradition, an Eastern scholar. His 
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origin is shrouded in obscurity; but it has been said that he 
belonged to the tribe of Israel. He wrote a book about the Vedic 
Mythology, and died before he had had the happiness of beholding 
the ‘infant face of Madame Fano, whom, in tribute to his memory, 
his disconsolate widow named after the Vedic god Varuna, not 
taking into account the consideration of sex.” 

“Very clearly stated,” said Mrs. Featherstone. “ Anyhow, it is a 
satisfaction to feel that one’s mind is being improved. I wasn’t 
acquainted with the gentleman called Varuna. The Vedic gods 
ain’t much known in the bush. Go on, Lord Bretland; Mrs. 
Kilsyth’s biography ought to be worth hearing.” 

“ Yes, I think so, especially if from her own lips. Mrs. Kilsyth 
is so candid, and so communicative about most things, not every- 
thing—her antecedents, for instance. I’ve heard it said that she is 
of South American origin, and I have been told that her father is in 
a madhouse. I can give a bold outline of her story, and that is all, 
Mrs. Featherstone. The interesting widow of the Eastern savant 
devoted herself to the education of her daughter, and to the 
investigation of systems at Homburg and Baden—systems for 
discovering the secrets of numbers. She wasn’t always successful. 
The air of a Kursaal is unhealthy. Miss Varuna fell ill; had to 
be taken to the Engadine, where, alas! were no gaming-houses. But 
we are told that for a short time love may be as potent a source of 
excitement as gambling ; and Passion, Superstition, and Hysteria 
form three sides of a moral triangle. Reginald Kilsyth was at 
the hotel at Ponte Resina. You, Warrender, at any rate, know 
something about the Kilsyth history.” 

“Pray remember that I only came over from Australia two 
years ago,” interjected Mrs. Featherstone. 

Lord Bretland turned: towards her. “Its peculiarity is that 
there are in the family two properties and two religions. Mare- 
lands goes with the title. That branch has been Protestant, I 
might almost say Puritan, since the days of Cromwell. Hallingford 
Abbey descended for generations in a younger and Roman Catholic 
branch, till, failing other heirs, estates and religions were joined in 
the person of old Sir William, the father of the late baronet and of 
the Reginald we are talking of. He would have been glad enough 
to do away with distinctions of faith, but, oddly enough, Regie 
became imbued with the traditions of the place, turned pervert of 
his own accord, and, when he inherited the Abbey, was as rabid a 
Roman Catholic as you could find in Rome—or in England, which 
is saying more. There was even a talk of his joining the priest- 
hood. However, our fascinating friend settled that. The dear 
widow became suddenly inspired with an enthusiasm for romance 
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and religion. She sighed for the innocent and domestic joys of 
life. She sighed for spiritual consolations. For some time the 
gaming-rooms knew her not. She turned Catholic also, or might 
have been so before, for all I know, and Kilsyth married her.” 

Lord Bretland paused under the somewhat embarrassing 
consciousness that he was speaking energetically, and had 
allowed himself to become dramatic. His fishy eyes shot a gleam 
of animation upon his listeners. Both appeared profoundly 
interested. Mrs. Featherstone gave a little eager nod, and smiled 
quizzically. 

“That must have been a long time ago?” 

Lord Bretland shook his head mournfully. “ Ye-es; ah, Mrs. 
Featherstone, you have entrapped me into a confession of my age. 
Eighteen years ago I was a young man, and I also was staying at 
the hotel at Ponte Resina.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Featherstone decidedly, “I am not at all 
surprised that your friend did not become a priest. Setting aside 
her beauty,—and I’m pretty sure that must have been considerable, 
if at five-and-twenty Mrs. Kilsyth was as talkative, as inconsequent, 
and as amusing as I find her at fifty—she must have been simply 
irresistible.” 

“At all events,” continued Lord Bretland, “Regie Kilsyth 
never quite fell out of love with his wife, though he very soon 
became aware of her absolute unreliableness. It was quite 
pretty to hear him making excuses for her eccentricities. He 
got into the way of treating her as a spoiled child, and of con- 
sidering her as little accountable for her actions. On the whole, 
he resigned himself to the inevitable with a fairly good grace, and 
was rather amused by her vagaries. Mental equilibrium isn’t 
the least necessary to make a woman beloved. ‘The more kalei- 
doscopic she is, the greater her charm. It’s wonderful what a 
trick of manner will do!” 

“T quite agree with you,” retorted Mrs. Featherstone, “ when 
one sees the sort of women who make the greatest fools of men.” 

“ Well, to return to poor Mrs.'Kilsyth ; English life did not suit 
her excitable temperament. A course of waters at Homburg every 
year became perfectly necessary for her health. The confessional 
lost its attraction. Out of sheer perversity she apostatised, and 
took a plunge into atheism by way of variety.” 

“ But I will say,” interrupted the Australian lady, “ that Mrs. 
Kilsyth is quite a fervent Catholic. She does not play in Passion 
Week ; and I never saw any one look a greater picture of misery.” 

“Mrs. Kilsyth has passed through many phases of spiritual 
experience. Religion is Colonel Cazalette’s foible, and it was he 
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who, a good deal later, brought her back to the bosom of the 
Church. But Kilsyth felt her falling away deeply. Folly, even 
the milder forms of vice, he could pardon readily, but not dis- 
respect to his creed. This, his will, made about that very time, 
proved. At his death, which happened some ten years after the 
marriage, it was found that he had left the whole of his property 
to Helena on the condition that she was brought up a strict Roman 
Catholic, and had appointed his brother her guardian. Mrs. 
Kilsyth’s natural rights were barely recognised, and only in the 
event of Sir John dying after Miss Helena had attained the age 
of eighteen, would she be permitted to live with her mother, while 
Mrs. Kilsyth’s jointure was so tied up in the hands of trustees, 
that the heirs of Monsieur Blanc have happily only reaped the 
benefit of her yearly income.” 

“ And, Madame Fano?” asked Warrender. 

“Varuna, who during these years had resided under her step- 
father’s roof, was naturally not mentioned in his will. She and 
Mrs. Kilsyth left England together. Dear old Sir John hated his 
sister-in-law as much as it was in his nature to hate any woman, 
and was rejoiced to be quit of her. You can imagine the scenes. 
The little girl, Helena, clinging with tears and entreaties to her 
mother, who had always a most extraordinary fascination for 
this child of another breed; Varuna, cold and disdainful; Mrs. 
Kilsyth frantic, tearing her passions to tatters, a tigress robbed 
of her young. Poor lady! if her emotions are undisciplined 
and evanescent they are certainly genuine—for a short time 
at least.” 

“Lord Bretland,” interrupted Mrs. Featherstone, “are you a 
victim to Mrs. Kilsyth’s elderly charms, that you insist upon 
analysing her virtues and peculiarities so exhaustively? Don’t 
you see it is the daughter in whom Mr. Warrender feels so deep 
an interest ?” 

“Varuna Fano’s story is a tragedy of Monte Carlo,” said Lord 
Bretland gravely. ‘Mother and daughter took up their abode 
here, and fell in with a queer set. At seventeen Varuna was 
married in Nice to a good-looking, coarse, dissipated brute, for 
whose conduct there was but one excuse, a depraved appetite for 
opium. He was found one morning dead from an overdose of 
morphia; and the kindest action which he ever performed towards 
his wretched wife was when he left her a widow, penniless, and 
burdened with an idiot child. The suicide was never very clearly 
proved, but Fano had been losing heavily, and the administration 
did all they could to hush up the affair.” 

Lord Bretland ceased speaking. There wasa pause. Warrender 
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made no comment upon the strange history that he had heard, 
but biting the end of his moustache gazed vacantly seaward. 
Presently, Lord Bretland, all dramatic intonation gone from his 
voice, listlessly remarked that they were transgressing the canons 
of the Riviera in lingering after the sunset chill; and Mrs. 
Featherstone rose with a clinking of her bangles and a rustle of 
her satin skirts. 

“Come, Mr. Warrender, you are going to dine with us, and be 
introduced tomy husband. I can’t promise you a place beside the 
enchantress ; but I’ll invite you to meet her in our salon at 11.30 
to drink punch and to see the new year in. Where are you going 
to stay?” 

“T believe that my luggage has been sent to the Hotel des 
Anges,” answered Warrender. 

Mrs. Featherstone professed unbounded pleasure at this in- 
formation, and proceeded to descant upon the excellence of the 
cuisine. As they crossed towards the square a little group 
approached, consisting of a lady, lean, well dressed, of the bird-like 
aristocratic style of feature, presenting in her person the embodied 
essence of British Philistinism ; a stout, red-faced, cheery-looking 
German gentleman ; and a sallow, melancholy-visaged middle-aged 
man, in whose appearance were curiously combined the military 
air with that of the dilettante, and who gave the impression of 
making a continual effort to reconcile himself with uncongenial 
circumstances. 

“That is my husband,” whispered the pretty Australian. “ Now, 
how shall I classify him ? There’s a certain type of man one meets 
everywhere,” she continued, as gravely as though she were giving a 
lecture. “He is a ‘fellow.’ All his male friends are ‘fellows.’ 
They are not particularly clever, or artistic, or anything else; 
they’re simply good fellows. Well, that is exactly what my husband 
is not. Idon’t mean to say that he is artistic—in the way of 
pictures and china, or of the zsthetic tribe. Music is his forte. He 
is trying to compose an opera, and when he is not wrapped up in 
harmonies, he is really decidedly entertaining. I must say,” she 
added, with her charming air of simplicity, “that I prefer a man 
in his maturity. That is, because Iam so young. Do you think 
that I shall ever be old enough to love a boy? ‘lhe lady walking 
with him is one of the people at our hotel. How much soap and 
hot water do you think would be required to take the starch out 
of her? Mrs. Livingstone, let me introduce Mr. Warrender. Mr. 
Braunstein, have you given Jules proper instructions about the 
punch for our orgie this evening? My husband, General Feather- 
stone—Mr. Warrender.” 
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In the confusion of introductions that took place the party 
divided, and Warrender found himself walking beside Lord 
Bretland. 

“Tt does not say much for the natural resources of civilized 
beings, when one’s brain can be stimulated by the bald nonsense 
that is talked in a place like this,” remarked Lord Bretland, who, 
after his fashion, was something of a philosopher. ‘ Here have I 
been for the last two months studying the world compressed into 
the space of a few square yards. Certainly I have the advantage 
of being able to retire into my villa—where, by-the-way, you must 
come and breakfast with me to-morrow—when the spectacle be- 
comes too painful; but there is no doubt that the sight of all the 
frivolity, exaggeration, hardened vice, meretriciousness, goads to 
sated senses, which are displayed at Monte Carlo, is a liberal 
education. We live our satires now-a-days, instead of writing 
them. One gets a bird's-eye view of the whole social system here, 
and the absence of dividing fences brings about a wideness of sym- 
pathy that may or may not be beneficial, but is at least enlight- 
ening. You know the story of the Duchess of —, who, when 
one of the croupiers refused to cash her cheque, imperiously 
asserted her rank. ‘Madam,’ said he with a bow, ‘all ladies are 
duchesses here!’” 

Warrender made an impatient gesture. 

“The place may amuse you,” he said; “to me it is absolutely 
sickening. There is no stronger instance of the bad effect it may 
have upon people born for nobler things than the story you were 
telling a little while ago.” 

“Poor Madame Fano! You must not judge of her entirely by 
what you hear. It is my opinion that her unhappy marriage has 
petrified her very soul. That woman possesses, I am convinced, 
the strongest capacity for devotion—all expended in this vile 
passion for gambling. They call her the ‘ Vampire,’ but not for 
the reason you may perhaps suppose. I don’t believe that she has 
ever in her life unbent to any man. She is cold and inaccessible 
as the Edelweiss.” 

“ Yet why—why ?” began Warrender eagerly, and paused. 

“Why do men follow her like a pack of fools, and throw them- 
selves down precipices in despair at her coldness? Because the 
attentions of a certain royal personage first of all made her the 
fashion. Because her iciness piques curiosity and excites ardour ; 
and because she has a superstitious fancy that it is impossible for 
her to win at play unless her money is staked by a man who loves 
her. Don’t you see the connection of ideas? It is like that 
weird fairy tale in which a magician rules the princess, and, 
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under penalty of death, propounds riddles to her suitors. The 
lady’s pleasure-garden rattles with human skeletons; she herself 
is cold, weary, wretched. She is under a spell, from which but 
one can release her. So with Varuna. Teach her to love, and the 
evil enchantment will be broken.” 

“You are still half a poet, Bretland.” 

“ No—only an observer: but I am poetic enough to cherish the 
belief that, for a woman, the one potent god of the universe is 
Love. I have my theories about Varuna. She is not what she 
seems. That woman is the victim of some secret dread, not of any 
definite enemy, but of imprisoned forces within her own nature. 
Some day they will burst their bonds, and she will be changed. 
Here we are at my diggings; will you come in and have a sherry 
and bitters before the table d’héte. You will find it amusing at 
the Des Anges. I often go there myself, but to-night I have an 
engagement. We shall meet later at the Casino.” 

Warrender declined the invitation. Instead of proceeding to 
the hotel, however, he turned again into the garden, and, 
seating himself upon a bench facing the sea, gave himself up 
to reverie. 


Cuapter IY. 
THE HOTEL DES ANGES. 


Drxner had commenced when Warrender entered the salle a 
manger at the Hotel des Anges, and made his way to where 
General Featherstone and his wife were sitting, and where a place 
had been kept vacant for him. 

A table dhéte at Monaco presents a still more remarkable 
variety of the human species than is to be seen in any other of the 
Riviera watering-places. Food for speculation and interest was 
here not wanting. Warrender’s eyes sought Madame Fano 
but found her not, though the sight of two unappropriated chairs 
near the head of the table kept him in a state of expectation till 
the meal was concluded. 

The scene was one of glitter, gas, and noise, inspiring sadness 
as well as amusement. Involuntarily, Warrender thought of 
Browning’s lines : 

« |... till in due time, one by one, 
Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone, 
Death stepped tacitly and took them where they never see the sun.” 


Opposite him was an English girl, with sad, prominent eyes, 
thin cheeks, and bright hectic flush, so unconscious, and yet so 
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unmistakably doomed. Beside her, a fair American, with that look 
of softness, brilliance, and artificiality, so characteristic of her 
nation as represented by her sex. She wore a fantastic arrangement 
of crimson plush upon her shoulders, and priceless diamonds at her 
neck, in her ears, and on her round white wrists. Lower down, a 
woman in a black dress, cut after the pattern of Regent Street, 
with a bunch of tea-roses at her throat. Her deep-set eyes, bistre- 
shaded, the melancholy expression of her rather coarsely cut lips, 
her free false laugh, as she made herself agreeable to the elderly, 
roué-like gentleman who filled her glass with champagne, told 
their own sorrowful story, and renewed in Warrender the sense of 
pity and repulsion. 

He turned with faint relief to another of these living 
vignettes—a portly man with a large white collar, and a magni- 
ficent chain meandering over an ample expanse of waistcoat, 
sitting upon the other side of the consumptive English girl. His 
white hair, beard, and whiskers stood out like a nimbus from his 
red fleshy face and bald créne. He hada look of “ got up” honesty, 
of leering frankness and assumed suavity, inexpressibly disagree- 
able. But, at least, he was not a woman! 

“These dear little birds, these innocent little birds,” he was 
saying in unctuous tones. “It goes to my heart to eat them. 
Cruelty to animal creation! The martyrdom of Nature! In my 
~ youth I lived, from principle, upon water biscuits and farinaceous 
food. But who acts up to conviction at Monte Carlo? When I 
find an honest man here I regard him as a gem, a phenomenon. 
As for the ladies!” He shrugged his shoulders expressively. 
“Now, sir,” addressing a flashy, bejewelled Englishman of the 
“*Arry” type. ‘You are a gentleman of varied observation. 
What is your opinion of the relative tendency towards gambling 
of the two sexes ?” 

“Oh, I back the ladies.” And “’Arry” leered unpleasantly in 
the direction of the American, who returned the glance with a 
cold stare. “I mean it as acompliment. They gamble with them- 
selves. Now, marriage, you know—isn’t a woman staking her 
life?” 

“ Ah,” chuckled the fat gentleman, “it’s said that marriages 
are made in heaven. But you can’t insure against Zéro coming 
up sometimes. Zéro is the devil’s chance. Gargon, portez 
Pautre chose. I say, bring it back. What’s the Greek—I mean 
the French—for sparrows? I never exercise my brain when 
I'm eating: it’s bad for the digestion; that is one argument 
for marriage. One might make one’s wife do all the hard 
work.” 
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“A convenient combination of matter and mind,” observed 
“ *Arry.” 

The white-haired gentleman leaned forward and spoke to 
Warrender in German. 

“T am English,” coldly replied the latter. 

“Ah, pardon me. The conformation of your head, the great 
width at the base of the forehead, a sign, by-the-way, of superior 
intellect, suggests the German origin. You have not been long at 
Monte Carlo, the place is hardly full yet. Next week, there will 
be another table, and you will see people eight deep pitching 
money over each other’s heads. Are you interested in roulette, 
sir? I myself have had thirty years’ experience of gaming-tables 
and have worked out a system. It’s a wonderful game. Chess isa 
child to it, the mystery of the number nine has never been satis- 
factorily explored. I have devoted my life to its study. I got as far 
as being able to tell the winning number seven times running, 
when I said to myself, ‘ You can go no further.’ Buta friend of 
mine has gone further. He is a Pole. The secret lies in the 
mystery of the nines. We shall work it together, and we shall 
share the profits, of course we could break the bank, and clean the 
whole thing out. But we ain’t such fools as that. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with making our £20,000 a year. It’s nothing but a 
question of system, my dear sir. People who lose are those who 
play recklessly. The dear wife says, ‘Oh, I think rouge will turn 
up. The husband stakes, and his louis are swept away, whereas 
if he had calculated his chances, he would have gone on noir.” 

“D-d-don’t listen to him,” confidentially stuttered a little red- 
whiskered man upon Warrender’s right. “He’s a s-s-swindler. 
Says he’ll sell his s-s-system for five hundred francs. You must 
look out here, or you'll be cheated. D-d-don’t you dine in the 
restaurant. You'll be charged t-t-two francs for a mutton-chop. 
My name is Bland, C-C-captain Bland. I’m with a party. Let us 
go the Casino together. Let us all go in a b-b-body. Do you get 
tired of travelling? I do, you know. I’ve got C-c-cook’s tickets, 
you know. People say they aren’t a saving; but just you 
ce-c-calculate the number of miles and the fares, and you'll see. 
I’m just stopping here to look at the g-g-ambling. Roulette is 
too scientific. Trente et quarante—that’s the thing, you know. 
There’s a lady here—she lives with a c-c-count, and she plays 
all day. At night she is generally a little squiffy ; but when she 
is squiffy, she always wins. You follow her lead, and you'll 
win too.” 

Captain Bland beamed with benevolent smiles under the happy 
conviction that he had armed a helpless fellow-traveller against 
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the assaults of a set of thieves; and turning to his party, whom 
Warrender perceived to be Americans, repeated emphatically, 
“Let us goin a b-b-body. They can’t do us much harm if we 
go in a b-b-body.” 

“We are unfortunately placed this evening,” remarked General 
Featherstone with apologetic stiffness. “The people in the 
hotel usually sit at the other table; but we have been spending a 
few days at San Remo, and came back to find our seats occupied. 
I wanted to dine quietly in our salon, but my wife likes variety, 
and, I really believe, prefers this set to the other.” 

Mrs. Featherstone, leaning across her husband, had a good deal 
to say upon the subject. Presently the meal came to an end, and 
a move was made to the reading-room. Three-quarters of an 
hour later, just as Mrs. Featherstone had begun to adjust her 
wraps, the door of the reading-room opened, and Mrs. Kilsyth and 
Madame Fanoentered. The former looked flushed and agitated, but 
strikingly handsome, with a scarf of black lace becomingly shroud- 
ing her silvery hair. Madame Fano wore her bonnet, and carried 
a mantle of crimson plush upon her arm. She approached Mrs. 
Featherstone. ‘“ May I walk with you to the Casino? My mother 
is not going down.” A chorus of exclamations greeted the 
announcement. 

“Tt is true,” said Mrs. Kilsyth in a tone of dejection. “Iam 
cleaned out. Happily the new year begins to-morrow. My luck 
is gone. The fount is dried up: silver has no effect; a louis is 
useless ; it requires dirty crumpled notes to set the stream run- 
ning; and, alas! there are none forthcoming. I am going to stay 
here and play whist. Mr. Braunstein will be my partner. We 
shall play for that excellent thing which you cannot see, but 
which you can feel, which is without value to some, of inestim- 
able worth to others—thrown into a gutter, and sold for the 
jewels of Golconda. They call it love.” 

Warrender was standing in the background. Mrs. Featherstone 
motioned him by a look to her side, ere she addressed Madame Fano, 

“ We shall be delighted to take care of you. But may I intro- 
duce to you a friend of mine, and a friend, too, if I mistake not, of 
your sister? Mr. Warrender, Madame Fano.” 

Varuna bowed. Then, her eyes meeting those of Warrender, 
shot a startled gleam, and the colour rose vividly to her cheek. 
She held out her hand. 

“ Of course, Mr. Warrender, your name is familiar tome. Iam 
very glad to make your acquaintance. I did not know who you 
were this afternoon. You brought me luck: and I have not 
properly expressed my gratitude.” 
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“On the contrary, I was fortunate in merely enabling you to 
profit by a happy inspiration. But you did not continue playing ?” 

“The tables were too crowded. And I have my own code of 
signals which tell me when to go on and when to stop. Thirteen 
is not usually a favourable number to me.” 

“You are superstitious then, madame ?” 

“No, not in the common acceptation of the word. But I believe 
that the unseen universe, like the physical, is governed by fixed 
laws, only it requires a sixth sense to recognise them.” 

“You consider that the changes of roulette are regulated by the 
Higher Powers?” 

Madame Fano slightly elevated her eyebrows. “Ah! you 
speak ironically. Whatare the Higher Powers? We don’t know. 
But we know there are systems and laws.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Featherstone, “my husband will certainly 
not exercise his musical sense with any satisfaction this evening 
unless we start off at once. He is particularly anxious to hear 
Borghini play his solo on the violoncello in the first part of the 
programme.” 

The night was clear and balmy—here in the dimness of road 
and shrubbery, full of tender shadows and soft whisperings of 
leaves and insects. The air kissed wooingly, and was laden with 
a strange fragrance, such as might be exhaled by some deep- 
hearted exotic flower. It was a night that stirred the soul to 
sweet, fantastic tumult, and in which the pulses throbbed in 
yearning, half spiritual, half earthly. 

Now the party emerged from a shady belt of garden into the 
great place. At one end rose the Casino, its domed roof outlined 
against a moonlit sky, with carriages passing to and fro before 
the portico, and misty figures ascending and descending the broad 
flight of steps. Innumerable gas lamps shone like stars in the 
shadowy space, illuminating dusky parterre, marble balustrades, 
and fountains in play, while here and there, deepening the 
surrounding obscurity, the ghastly rays of an electric globe 
imparted-a touch of unearthliness to the scene. Stillness and 
wild solitude blended curiously with the fret and fever of human 
life. The grim heights, majestic and time-worn, which towered in 
the background, looked sullen sentinels of this pleasure-ground of 
vice and frivolity. Nature, serene and chaste, seemed to rebuke 
silently the meretricious devices of Art. Far to the south stretched 
the sea, pallid and moon-tipped ; and in the foreground, relieved by 
the white gleam of marble terraces, rose dull groves of eucalyptus 
and mimosa, and clumps of feathery palms. 











